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This volume arises out of a symposium held at the third Theoreti- 
cal Archaeology Group conference, Reading, U.K. in December 
1981. Most of the papers are, however, either extensively revised 
or use quite different examples from the original presentations. 
All but one of the contributors to this volume also wrote papers 
for an earlier publication in this series, Symbolic and Structural 
Archaeology (Hodder, Ed. 1982). The ideas that form the focus 
of this volume were one of a number to be tentatively explored 
there. 

A consideration of ideology and power means that we are 
no longer able simply to ‘read off’ the nature of past societies 
from material evidence. Instead the archaeological record must 
be understood as actively mediated and manipulated as part of 
the social strategies of the individuals and groups that constituted 
a past society. Material culture can be used to express interests 
and ideas which may very well be contradictory. In order to 
understand ideology and power successfully a historical, par- 


ticularist and contextual approach to the evidence is fundamental. 


This allows us to tackle both the variability and the specificity of 
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PREFACE 


archaeological data and contemporary material culture. It makes 
the past irreducibly the creation of sentient social actors and 
allows us to come both to a better understanding of it and of 
ourselves. 

We recognise that this is only one of anumber of attempts, 
at present being conducted, which seek to reorientate the nature 
of archaeological theory and practice. We are grateful for any 
interest and criticisms that have been given to us in the past from 
people working with similar or very different problems. In par- 
ticular we should like to thank other members of the Cambridge 
Seminar Group who have not contributed papers here, and all 
those who at the conferences, in seminars and in coffee rooms 
have stimulated the development of these ideas. Our warmest 
personal thanks must go to those people who worked so hard to 
contribute to the book and were patient enough to put up with us 
as editors. 


April 1983 Daniel Miller and Christopher Tilley 


PART ONE 


Theoretical perspectives 


Chapter 1 


Ideology, power 
and prehistory: 

an introduction 
Daniel Miller and 
Christopher Tilley 


This volume is first shown to form part of a larger dialogue arising 
from some critiques of the dominant models in archaeological theory. In 
particular, it is part of an attempt to credit people and society in prehistory 
and material culture studies with the same abilities as we credit ourselves, 
rather than reducing them to the passive recipients of external forces. 
Two general discussions then follow, a summary is given of some 
approaches to the concept of power, and in particular a description and 
critique of Foucault’s recent work on this topic is used as the basis for 
developing a working model of power. A model for the critique of 
ideology is developed through the examination of three examples. Firstly 
Marx’s critique of the bourgeois conception of the political economy, 
secondly Marx’s own labour theory of value, and thirdly the implications 
of three recent critiques of Marx’s work. From these are derived some 
general characteristics of a working model for the critique of ideology, 
which differs in a number of respects from the original example of Marx’s 
writings. 


A problem in archaeology has always been that its method 
has provided the dominant metaphor for its interpretation. 
Before all else, archaeology has been about discovery. It is as 
quest and search that archaeology first commanded and now 
continues to fascinate its wide audience. This is encapsulated in 
the image of the archaeologist finally clearing a way through the 
last of the jungle to reveal the ancient ruined city, or burrowing 
through placid fields and orchards to uncover the unsuspected 
evidence of antiquity. In recent times the urge to discover has 
become a more fine-grained, refined ambition to locate all that 
might have been missed by the grand dig, to note the small seeds, 
the ghosts of wooden walls, the first clearance of trees. 
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All archaeologists take pride in the achievements of this 
exploration, in the idea, continually affirmed, that the future 
promises new pasts. Such is the attraction of these discoveries 
that, prior to a relatively recent rise in self-consciousness, 
exhibited in the ‘new archaeology’, it was held that the results of 
these investigations were comparatively self-evident as facts 
about the past. There had, however, always been those who 
questioned the nature of interpretation, and this questioning 
grew rapidly in the 1960s as a sustained critique of simple dis- 
covery, in favour of the development of a theoretical structure, 
which was expected to give a systematic basis to interpretation 
that might match the increasingly sophisticated and systematic 
methods being used in excavation and the laboratory analysis of 
remains (Clarke 1973). 

This shift in the discipline, and the particular direction 
which it took, put the emphasis on a critique of the archaeologist 
as discoverer, and addressed the nature of the societies which 
were being investigated only in a limited fashion. Again it was 
method that dominated, although in this case the ‘procedure’ of 
interpretation. It was the models and hypotheses, held by the 
archaeologists, and their inductive or deductive qualities, that 
were seen as the centre of interest, and it was at this level that a 
restructuring of the archaeologist’s approach from mere dis- 
coverer to interpreter was held to be necessary. Although the 
debate was apparently at the level of epistemology and the nature 
of the archaeologist as scientist, in practice it also had implications 
for the implicit model of what was being discovered (Miller 
1982a, p. 86; Tilley 1982, p. 30). 

In so far as the nature of the past in general, and the charac- 
teristics of the archaeological record in particular, were discussed 
in an explicit fashion, this was primarily through consideration of 
sampling biases (e.g. Mueller Ed. 1975). A realisation developed 
that archaeological remains were not direct reflections of past 
activities but were distorted by differential preservation, discard 
and curation patterns etc. (Schiffer 1976). The assumption behind 
this work was that when such natural and cultural transformation 
processes could adequately be taken into account, the 
archaeological record would be straightened out and the nature 
of the past could then be ‘read off’ more easily. The logistics of 
such an approach tended to result in one factor being held con- 
stant, and that was the image of the creator of the archaeological 
record. The model of ancient peoples emerged as similar to the 
rigid frame of behaviourist agency and its contingent determin- 
istic response. This in turn led to a focus by some on factors that 
could be held ‘constant’, such as in the study of bones, rather than 
cultural artifacts (Binford 1978). 

This volume continues the debate about the models held by 
archaeologists. The focus of attention, however, is not on the 
models archaeologists have erected purportedly to explain 
artifactual evidence, but rather on models held with regard to the 
creators of this past. A direct implication of ascribing an active 
intelligence to past peoples, as opposed to a passive stimulus- 
response conception, is that the remains we recover are to be 
interpreted as creations by people in accordance with their rep- 
resentation of the natural and social world. This is not a determin- 


ant response but an active intervention; the social production of 
reality. This represents a radical shift in perspective in the direc- 
tion of making the past human. It is a perspective that respects the 
agents that created what we find and grants them the same 
abilities and intentions that we would credit to each other as 
sentient social beings. It is also a recognition of the importance of 
taking into account the conceptions we hold of our own society 
which inevitably mediate our understanding of the past. The 
images created from a positivist perspective of passive agents 
reacting as ‘game theory’ subjects or as playing out ‘roles’ contin- 
gent on external pressures is a precise image of the same science 
that gives technical control its dominant place in our own society, 
serving to bolster up asymmetries of power and dominance (see 
chapter four below, p. 38). It is almost as though the ascription 
of the connotations of savagery, of minds less able to rise above 
their confrontation with the environment, now exorcised in 
discussions of contemporary society, is still preserved in relation 
to the past. In cultural evolutionary theories, societies are treated 
like football teams with labels on their backs. They compete in 
the adaptive stakes — ground rules for the game laid out a priori— 
before any analyses start. The assumed need of societies to adapt 
to externally induced socioenvironmental stresses or internally 
developed pathologies (Flannery 1972, Gall and Saxe 1977), 
becomes a differential measure of success. Some societies develop 
to the status of civilisations and reach the top of the league while 
others are relegated to the lower divisions of bands and chief- 
doms. To use such a framework is not a normatively neutral 
process. It is to measure, to compare, to order the sequences 
according to definite criteria, time and place, and in doing so to 
pass judgement. It seems preferable to grant to all Homo sapiens 
sapiens, the abilities and characteristics we would wish granted to 
ourselves. 

The present volume also continues a dialogue held between 
a number of workers in the field of prehistory, historical archae- 
ology and general material-culture studies. It is a dialogue that 
began with a dissatisfaction with the dominant trends developing 
in archaeology during the late 60s and early 70s. The kind of 
archaeology espoused directly invited a response because of its 
unusually didactic and self-conscious form and tone. The history 
of the ‘new archaeology’ is instructive and it is important that 
lessons are learnt from it; that the undoubted advances made 
during the period in analytical techniques are preserved and are 
reflected in contributions to this book but that something of what 
now seem to be its shortcomings, should also be borne in mind. 
Part of the nature of this dissatisfaction has been discussed in 
detail by Ian Hodder in the introduction to Symbolic and Struc- 
tural Archaeology (Hodder Ed. 1982a). There, the emphasis was 
on the misconceptions and limitations of functionalist assump- 
tions that aligned with the didactic epistemology, and this theme 
is continued in Hodder’s contribution to this volume. 

The dissatisfaction arose with a number of interrelated 
elements forming the ‘project’ of the ‘new archaeology’, specifi- 
cally: 

(a) The uncritical acceptance of a positivist epistemology as 
the best means to gain knowledge of the past, taking this to 
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be something different from empiricism rather than a form 

of it (e.g. Hill 1972). 

As a direct concomitant of the former, a stress on 

functionalism and reduction of explanation to the need of 

human populations to adapt to an environmental milieu. 

(c) A behaviourist emphasis considering the archaeological 
record mainly in terms of biological directives; a calorific 
obsession (e.g. Zubrow 1975). 


(b) 


(d) The labelling of any approach which asserted the primacy 
of social relations, cognition and intentional dispositions as 
‘paleo-psychology’ which was consigned to the unsubstan- 
tiated realm of pure speculation. 

(e) A failure to consider the social production of archaeological 


knowledge. 

(f) | An emphasis on the conservative values of stability and 

equilibrium deemed to be the norm, and a lack of attention 

to conflict and contradiction. 

A reduction of the analysis of social change to the eluci- 

dation of external factors impinging on the social 

system. 

(i) A belief by some in mathematisation as the goal of 
archaeology; the attempt to reduce past social systems to a 
suitable equation (e.g. Gunn 1975). 

A lesson might be learnt from the manner in which the ‘new 
archaeology’, despite its assertions to the contrary, may have in 
certain respects acted to continue previous traditions. Archae- 
ology may be held to tend towards ‘fetishism’; this idea as used in 
critical approaches suggests that relationships between people 
may be represented as though they were relationships between 
objects. Archaeology has always tended in this direction because 
of the nature of its evidence, which is primarily a world of objects. 
The history of archaeology has been a struggle between the 
representation of its evidence as signifying human subjects and as 
signifying types of object. In much of the earliest archaeology the 
relationship between these two was seen as relatively straight- 
forward. The goal of archaeology was knowledge about past 
peoples. The artifact was the signifier, the subject who made and 
used them the signified, and the symbolic process was direct. For 
example, during that period when diffusionist models were 
paramount, the signifier might be a group of similar artifacts 
observed to spread over a given area, and the signified would then 
be a prehistoric people who were assumed to have moved over 
this same area. 

The tendency in archaeology has been towards a fetishism 
in which little account is taken of the supposed signified, the 
result being that the process becomes subject to an inverse trans- 
formation. Concern becomes increasingly directed towards the 
artifacts themselves, that is, the stone tools, ceramic sherds or to 
faunal remains, and the prehistoric record is visualised primarily 
in terms of artifacts. In effect, the peoples or cultures become 
labels for similar artifacts or subsistence patterns: the subjects of 
the past have become the signifier, the label, while the evidence 
have become that signified. 

Archaeological fetishism is, then, the tendency towards this 
inversion of the major symbolic process necessitated by any 


(h) 


attempt to interpret the past. Such tendencies exemplified by the 
virtual ascription to ceramic styles of an ability to reproduce 
further ‘generations’ of ceramic styles without reference to human 
agency have been noted and criticised in the past by Brew (1946) 
and Thomas (1972). 

The history of the ‘new archaeology’ repeats, in part, this 
process. In its initial conception it set out to restructure archae- 
ology along the alignment presupposed by its principal form of 
legitimation: the study of past peoples. In particular it called for a 
renewed approach to the study of the processes of social change. 
In articles such as ‘Archaeology as Anthropology’ (Binford 1962) 
the call was for a return towards anthropology and a direct refer- 
ence to the peoples of the past. This legitimation was pronounced 
at a programmatic level throughout the period. In practice, 
however, a similar inversion continued. The rise of computer- 
aided statistical methodologies, and an internal focus on 
strategies such as sampling, led to a still stronger stress on the 
artifact as artifact. A major difference from the previous tra- 
ditions was the reticence in ascribing a label that had pretensions 
to a prehistoric people. Taken as a subsumption of observed 
variability, this ‘normative fallacy’, as it was termed, was to be 
avoided. Increasingly concern focused on the variability of the 
artifact. That which was theoretically signified, namely people of 
the prehistoric past, tended to be eliminated, or reduced to the 
status of passive adaptors to environmental shifts, to await the 
time when more refined methods would somehow allow for their 
treatment as more active agents. 

A line of thinking which certainly attracted many adherents 
to the ‘new archaeology’ was its optimism, that archaeology could 
be anthropology. The old view of a ladder of increasing difficulty 
of inference (Hawkes 1954), in which work was thought to be 
virtually impossible beyond the initial technological and 
economic rungs, was summarily rejected. However, the 
methodology and epistemology adopted for climbing higher 
directly precluded much success. The social and symbolic ‘rungs’ 
were only dealt with insofar as they could be reduced to effects of 
the economic and technological. The pessimism of normative 
archaeology was recreated but in a different manner; the top 
‘rungs’ of the ladder became merged with those at the bottom, 
which on a priori and possibly expedient grounds, were again 
asserted as primary. 

This is the background to the dialogue of which this volume 
forms a part. Much of our dissatisfaction was with the elimination 
of the proper signified of prehistory. This relationship with past 
peoples is always a symbolic one, mediated by archaeological 
remains, and it was appropriate that the concern with the return 
of people into prehistory should coincide with the espousal in 
anthropology of a concern with the symbolic process in the 
development of structuralism and semiotics. This was directly 
relevant to the key problem of archaeology. At the time when 
these approaches were impinging upon the search by the 
archaeologist for a more appropriate means to conceptualise the 
past, these ideas had themselves developed in a series of direc- 
tions that made them more suitable for archaeological appropri- 
ation. The original structuralism of Lévi-Strauss could never have 
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served such a purpose since it retained much of the more mech- 
anical approaches of the sciences in its ever-present tendency 
towards formalism. 

One important development in structuralist studies was an 
articulation with an increasing interest in the legacy of materialist 
approaches. This encouraged an emphasis on diachrony which 
had very positive results for its application to archaeology (e.g. 
Friedman and Rowlands 1977). Another influential shift within 
social theory developed from a disavowal of the more mechanical 
side of both structuralist and Althusserian structural-marxism, 
towards a concern with agency and strategy. This is evident in the 
work of social theorists such as Giddens (1979) and 
anthropologists such as Bourdieu (1977). The extensive influence 
of both of these trends will be evident in the papers in this volume. 

From these perspectives has arisen an interest in the 
critique of ideology as an approach to material-culture studies 
and in particular to prehistory. This is an approach that presup- 
poses an active construction and representation of the social 
world by past peoples, but which maintains a critical attitude to 
the analysis of these practices. This project has to confront several 
problems, relating to the conceptualisation of human society, if it 
is to avoid regressing in the manner of similarly optimistic and 
radical reappraisals of the possibilities of prehistory. In restoring 
the concern with agency in prehistory, we should not relapse into 
the kinds of individualist and psychological models of human 
behaviour which characterised some earlier forms of archaeology 
(e.g. Collingwood 1956, Hawkes 1968), and have been subject to 
the weight of criticism of all the succeeding traditions. This 
involves a positive use of advances in social theory and anthro- 
pology that have moved towards a non-reductionist model of 
human agency compatible with the coarse-grained scale of the 
archaeological enterprise. Indeed, Marx, who has provided the 
inspiration for many of the ideas used in this volume, played a 
crucial role in his insistence that human agency was understand- 
able only as it was historically constituted by social relations. 

This implies a critical approach to the concept of intention. 
Where intentions are discussed by Leone (chapter 3), and Miller 
(chapter 4), it is to show that although the agents must be allowed 
to have some understanding of their own world, as often as not 
their intentional actions have led to consequences that were the 
very opposite of those intentions. The major dimensions of social 
conflict and contradiction revealed by analysis often cross-cut the 
supposed concerns attributed to intention. In no case is individual 
intention of itself the cause of observed patterns. Terms such as 
‘strategy’ and ‘representation’ have meaning only in relation to 
the development of institutions and social relations. It is essential 
that any recourse to peoples as agents of prehistory maintains a 
conception of society commensurate with these strictures. 

The second means by which we can avoid regressing into 
the older form of fetishised archaeology is by setting our studies 
of prehistory directly alongside historical archaeology and studies 
of contemporary material culture which use comparable theoreti- 
cal models to analyse analogous situations. In the trajectory of the 
dialogue of which this volume forms a part, there are three major 
elements in the overall research strategy. Firstly there is research 


into the articulation between interpretations of the past and the 
social and political context of the present. These include studies 
of the manner in which the past is represented (Leone 1978), the 
form taken by archaeology in different social contexts (Miller 
1980), and the implications of the social theory that pertains to 
these debates (Tilley 1981, 1981b, 1982a). These researches 
come alongside a growing interest in the implications of critical 
theory. Working with models of social action which seem plaus- 
ible and pertinent in the analysis of our own actions as interpreters 
may break down the distance that otherwise allows the emergence 
of implausible mechanised and fetishised models of past peoples. 

The second research emphasis is towards the analysis of 
contemporary societies, and the application of these models to 
the study of material culture. This has in the past, included studies 
of the creation and maintenance of spatial boundaries (Hodder 
1979, 1982b), architecture (Donley 1982) ceramics (Braithwaite 
1982, Miller 1982), the disposal of rubbish (Moore 1982), and 
mortuary practices (Parker-Pearson 1982). These have been 
carried out in both industrial and non-industrialised societies. A 
contingent interest is in the general development of material 
culture studies, including the critique of the covert role played in 
the reproduction of asymmetry in age and gender (Hodder 1982c, 
Miller Ed. 1983). By placing these studies alongside one another, 
as in this volume, the prehistoric material may be directly equated 
with the interpretation of living societies. This does not mean that 
archaeology cannot go beyond other branches of anthropology. 
On the contrary, it is precisely intended that it does so since the 
relationships between these elements are dialectical not parasitic. 
The archaeological record is used to indicate the subtle and active 
role played by material culture, and this in turn leads to attempts 
to ‘excavate’ the underlying strata of meaning formed by material 
culture in the modern world. Archaeological materials are usually 
temporally extensive and may reveal major shifts in the symbolic 
position held by similar artifacts in relation to ideology over time. 
Of the three studies in the second section of this volume, only one 
is conceived of as essentially synchronic, the other two are con- 
cerned with the changing denotation of ideologically informed 
practices, as they are confronted by different social contexts or 
alternative material representations. 

Symbolic and Structural Archaeology (Hodder Ed. 1982a) 
was an exploratory volume communicating a disquiet and a set of 
possibilities for change. It related to a number of themes and 
maintained a diverse range of responses. Although many of the 
contributors are the same, this volume is not a sequel, which 
would have had to comprise a series of works on a number of 
interrelated topics. Rather, the present volume picks up and 
emphasises only a single theme, the critique of ideology, which 
was explicitly discussed in only two papers in that volume (Shanks 
and Tilley 1982, Shennan 1982). It is hoped that the present 
volume represents a relatively coherent set of discussions. This is 
not to say that the authors adopt similar approaches, or are in 
agreement with one another. On the contrary, the volume retains 
a variety of interpretations as to the most important implications 
of these ideas for archaeology and material culture studies. There 
is, however, a set of core problems to which all of the papers 
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relate. These concern the duality of the symbolic relations 
between past artifacts and past peoples, that is how the artifacts 
signified for the people who used them in the past and how the 
artifacts signify that process in turn for us, and how this process is 
mediated by power and the objectification of power. The area of 
debate is over how material practices give rise to conflicts in 
interest and to the nature of the role played by the material world 
in the representation and alteration of these practices. Having 
indicated the background to these concerns, we now examine the 
two concepts that provide the major instruments of the sub- 
sequent critical analysis; power and ideology. 


Power 

Discussions of power in social theory have tended to 
polarise according to a number of specific conceptual oppositions. 
Power has been conceived as either a property predicated on the 
actions of individuals, or as being a feature of collectivities. It has 
been regarded as the intentional, dispositional capacity of indi- 
viduals to realise their objectives, or a structural feature of social 
systems. Power has been regarded as something which is either 
possessed or exercised and as being solely a negative, repressive 
phenomenon or a positive, productive element in social life. 
Concomitantly most theorists have worked from fairly narrow 
definitions connecting power with force or coercion (e.g. Mao’s 
aphorism that power grows out of the barrel of a gun) or the 
capacity of agents to impose sanctions for non-compliance with 
their wishes by others: ‘the chance of a man or a number of men 
to realise their own will in a social action even against the resist- 
ance of others’ (Weber 1968, p. 926). Alternatively power has 
been conceived as being legitimate authority circulating in the 
social system in a manner equivalent to money (Parsons 1963), or 
as a generalised media of communication (Luhmann 1979). 
Lukes associates power ipso facto with clashes of interest: ‘A 
exercises power over B when A affects B in a manner contrary to 
B’s interests’ (Lukes 1974, p. 27), while to Poulantzas (1973) 
power arises from structurally determined class relations. Need- 
less to say all this work has been based on conceptions of political 
practices in contemporary western societies. An alternative line 
of approach has been to erect elaborate typologies of different 
types of power, rather than relying on restrictive definitions. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish carefully between force, 
coercion, manipulation, persuasion, influence and authority, 
legitimate or illegitimate power (e.g. Lasswell and Kaplan 1950, 
Wrong 1979). 

In the position taken in this chapter we wish to avoid 
conceptual splits between on the one hand, viewing power as 
either individualist/collectivist, in terms of possession/exercise, 
involving restricted definitional statements, and on the other 
hand, the erection of contentious and almost infinitely extendable 
typologies. Two senses of the noun power may be distinguished, 
power to and power over (Benton 1981, p. 176). By power to we 
refer to power as an integral and recursive element in all aspects 
of social life. Power over, by contrast, can be specifically related 
to forms of social control. While power to can be logically discon- 
nected from coercion and asymmetrical forms of social domi- 


nation and does not, therefore, imply power over, the latter sense 
of the noun power must always involve power to. Ata very broad 
and general level both of these senses of power indicate an 
irreducible link between power as a capacity to modify or trans- 
form, referring to the ability of human subjects to act in and on 
the world and in definite relationships to each other. Power 
enables agents (individual or collective) to significantly and 
non-trivially alter, or attempt to alter, the conditions of their 
existence and the outcomes of determinate situations in specific 
social and material contexts. 

Foucault (1977, 1980, 1981) has attempted, more convinc- 
ingly than any other contemporary social theorist, to dispel the 
notion that power is inherently negative or repressive. This is the 
idea that power is a monolithic and unitary mechanism, or sets of 
mechanisms, that can ‘do’ nothing but say no; to deny, to con- 
strain, to set limits, to prevent the actualisation of human poten- 
tialities in one way or another. Foucault’s work maintains a clear 
break between traditional ways of conceptualising power in 
either Marxist or non-Marxist traditions. Both Marxist and 
‘liberal’ views of power have tended to deduce it in one form or 
another from the economy. Power tends to be treated as a con- 
crete possession analogous to a commodity which can be wielded, 
transferred, seized or alienated. The ‘juridico-discursive’ con- 
ception of power (Foucault 1981, p. 82) involves the propensity to 
analyse power relations in terms of the language and imagery of 
the law. Power is conceived as a concrete possession of individu- 
als. The partial or total cession of this power of the part of indi- 
vidual subjects allows sovereignty or political power to be estab- 
lished. 

In classical and revisionist Marxist conceptions power 
tends to be treated as a function of the economic. In other words 
power is related back to the mode of production and solely 
conceived in the role in which it plays in the maintenance of the 
social relations of production, linked in discussions of the 
capitalist mode of production with class domination. The raison 
@ étre of political power is located in the economy as a determin- 
ant in the last instance (Althusser 1971, Poulantzas 1973, pp. 
99-105). 

In both positions, whether power ultimately arises from a 
‘contractual cession’ or an economic base related to class 
interests, it is simply conceived as flowing from the top to the 
bottom of the social order, from the superstructural political 
forces (classes, state apparatuses or individual decision makers) 
who possess it and exercise it on subjected populations in either 
an overt or a covert manner. Foucault has effectively challenged 
the negative conception of power intrinsically associated with 
such positions: 

It is defined in a strangely restrictive way, in that, to begin 

with, this power is poor in resources, sparing of its methods, 

monotonous in the tactics it utilises, incapable of invention, 
and seemingly doomed always to repeat itself. Further, it is 

a power that only has the force of the negative on its side, a 

power to say no; in no condition to produce, capable only 

of posting limits, it is basically anti-energy. This is the 
paradox of its effectiveness: it is incapable of doing any- 
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thing, except to render what it dominates incapable of 

doing anything either. (Foucault 1981, p. 85). 

Power, rather than being simplistically conceived in terms of 
possession and/or a repressive role in inhibiting agents from 
fulfilling objectives, life-chances ctc., should be conceived as 
having two sides or faces. On the one hand, power has a directly 
productive effect in social life and, on the other, a negative side 
linked to social control, hence the importance of the distinction 
introduced above between power to and power over. 

Foucault stresses that power subjects bodies (people), not 
to render them passive, but as active beings. For example, the 
relationship of power to sexuality since the seventeenth century 
has not been just as a repressive mechanism pushing sexuality into 
the background, setting limits to it and controlling its forms and 
modes of expression (something we may be ‘liberating’ ourselves 
of now). The relationship has been productive of an ever increas- 
ing discourse and knowledge of (hence power in relation to) 
sexuality which has both denied it and extended, intensified and 
elaborated, its forms and practices. Because historically sexuality 
has become an object of analysis, surveillance and control, this 
has also directly engendered an intensification of individuals’ 
desire for, in and over their bodies. In one sense power makes 
individuals what they are, it produces the social reality and the 
objects of discourse in which the individual is situated. To under- 
stand this requires a particular conception of the articulation 
between power and knowledge. Power produces both domains 
for its exercise and the reality in which it operates: ‘power pro- 
duces knowledge (and not simply by encouraging it because it 
serves power or by applying it because it is useful) . . . there is no 
power relation without the correlative constitution of a field of 
knowledge, nor any knowledge that does not presuppose and 
constitute at the same time power relations’ (Foucault 1977, 27). 
Knowledge is a condition of possibility for power relations, a 
knowledge which is not so much true or false, as legitimate or 
illegitimate in terms of power strategies. Power creates and 
causes to emerge new objects of knowledge and bodies of infor- 
mation. 

Accepting this conception of power as being both positive, 
and linked with the production of knowledge, we need to situate 
it in relation to social actions and practices. 

Foucault’s position can be briefly sketched as follows. By 
power Foucault does not mean, (i) institutions or mechanisms 
that ensure the subservience of the citizens of a particular state, 
(ii) forms of subjugation characterised by legitimate authority 
rather than coercion, (iii) class domination. These are the ‘ter- 
minal forms’ that power takes, rather than its locus or source. For 
instance, the state is conceived in terms of the overall strategies 
and effects of power. It is the effect of institutions and procedures 
and social establishments which themselves define the manner in 
which power is exercised. Power is not a unitary phenomenon, 
instead there are ‘micro-powers’ situated throughout the society. 
Power is to be found in specific institutions (hospitals, prisons, 
schools etc.), factories, state apparatuses, families, interest 
groups — in all social forms — but is never exactly located in them. 
Power operates and emanates from a multiplicity of centres via a 


variety of mechanisms. Power is never possessed by individuals or 
institutions but it is exercised by them. It is not appropriated for 
specific purposes hence to ask ‘who holds power?’ and ‘what is the 
source of this power?’ is neither relevant nor necessary. It is ‘the 
moving substrate of force relations, which by virtue of their 
inequality, constantly engender states of power . . . the name that 
one attributes to a complex strategical situation in any particular 
society’ (Foucault 1981, p. 93). A strategy is not possessed or 
formulated by any particular individual or state apparatus, but is 
a combination of a multiplicity of force relations arising through- 
out society characterised by their positioning, forms, techniques 
etc. Power is omnipresent in the social body. 

All individuals and groups exercise power and are subject 
to its exercise. Power is not in some way external to definite types 
of social relations (economic, sexual, religious etc.) but part and 
parcel of them. Power comes from ‘below’ rather than ‘on top’ 
(state power) and forms a general matrix for social life. Where 
there is power there is also resistance or a plurality of resistances. 
The exercise of power sets up these resistances to its effectivity 
and these are its irreducible opposite. 

Power relations, Foucault claims, are both intentional and 
non-subjective (1981, p. 94). From where, then, does intention- 
ality arise? Power in Foucault’s terms has a certain rationality 
because it is exercised with a series of aims and objectives. These 
are not attributable to any particular agent but arise ‘anony- 
mously’ in the social body from the local situations or micro- 
powers in which they first appear. The rationality of power is 
characterised by the ‘tactics’ it uses. These tactics become con- 
nected to one another from the local micro-level at which they are 
first inscribed and end by forming comprehensive systems the 
logic and aim of which is clear whilst not being attributable to any 
inventor (1981, p. 95). 

Contemporary western societies are portrayed in Discipline 
and Punish as being disciplinary societies. Discipline is one of the 
main techniques of power. It provides the primary mode of social 
subjection. Discipline is located in a wide variety of institutional 
forms (schools, prisons, the army, the police, hospitals, fac- 
tories). Is it surprising then, Foucault asks, that prisons resemble 
factories, schools barracks and hospitals (Foucault 1977, p. 228). 
Discipline ‘makes’ individuals, it creates subjects because it is the 
result of a power that regards individuals as both the objects and 
instruments of its exercise. Discipline also has the effect of nor- 
malisation and corrects deviations from the norm. Power is 
exercised via careful observation and surveillance, by the com- 
parative measure from the norm, hence the insane are more 
individualised by discourse than the sane, the patient more than 
the healthy, the child more than the adult. By comparing individ- 
uals by a continuous assessment in the form of examinations, 
collated medical reports, etc., discipline asserts a normalizing 
judgement. The norm around which power is exercised is, in the 
terms of Foucault’s analysis, a real material and physical relation. 
There is little space for any consideration of ideological control. 
Foucault’s conception of power-knowledge opposes the concept 
of ideology as either being a discourse opposed to science or as a 
feature of the social world, involving the ‘management’ and 
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representation of reality. His insistence on the positive, pro- 
ductive characteristics of contemporary power apparatuses, 
linked with the contention that the power-knowledge relation 
leads to a politics of truth, is the precise opposite of the Frankfurt 
school’s critique of ideology (Foucault 1980, pp. 131-3; Gordon 
1980, p. 237). 

Notwithstanding the novelty of Foucault’s analysis and the 
many insights to be gained, it cannot be accepted in toto for the 
following reasons: (i) accepting that power should not be con- 
ceived as a property belonging to an individual agent or a collec- 
tivity, power is still attributable to individuals and agents. This is 
neither a delusion nor a theoretical error and Foucault’s concep- 
tion of power fails to specify on what sort of basis this attribution 
can be made. Having ruled possession of power out of court, 
Foucault does not seem to consider this problem further. (ii) To 
suggest that power strategies have an object and a purpose but at 
the same time are still non-subjective is contradictory. Intentions 
may only be properly conceived as being attributable to human 
subjects or groups of individuals. Power strategies, as Foucault 
conceives them, like social systems can have no goals or objec- 
tives, but who then do they serve? (iii) To make resistance the 
irreducible opposite to power is to suggest that resistance is 
always present in relations of power, and to ignore ideology. Why 
should there be resistance to power if it is ideologically misrep- 
resented, or is actually non-repressive, i.e. for the general good, 
unless one is to say that resistance to power, whatever its forms, 
is an existential part of human nature. (iv) To fail to attribute 
power to agents is also to fail to realise that power conveys definite 
psychological and material benefits: prestige, access to resources 
etc. Even if power cannot be possessed by agents, prestige and 
resources can as an effect of the operation of power be attributed 
to them. (v) Foucault’s analysis tends to depoliticise power 
relations and the effect of political struggles in contemporary 
societies is left unanalysed. 

Drawing on Foucault’s analysis we conceive power to as a 
component of all social interaction and as a feature embedded in 
all social practices. This power draws upon and creates resources. 
Viewed at perhaps the most abstract level it can be regarded as a 
dispositional capability, neither possessed nor exercised or con- 
trolled by any particular agent or collectivity, but as a structural 
feature of social systems, which is only manifested through its 
effects on individuals, groups and institutions. 

Power can be logically separated from either exploitation 
or social control, i.e. its effects need not necessarily promote 
repressive control. It is not a resource, something which can be 
used, but operates and produces effects through the resources 
drawn upon by social actors in their interrelationships with each 
other and an environmental milieu. Power, conceived as a dialec- 
tical moment in interaction, draws upon and creates resources 
and is present through its effects; on this basis it may be attributed 
to individuals, groups, institutions etc., who benefit from it. 

These resources may be either material or non-material. 
By material resources is meant control over coercive media, 
possession of the means of production, raw materials etc. These 
are extrinsic resources drawn upon in power relationships. By 


non-material resources we refer to knowledges, skills, com- 
petences etc. These are intrinsic to individual social actors or 
collectivities. Resources are not dormant features but are actively 
produced through the material and symbolic praxis of agents. All 
power relationships are dependent upon access to an asymmetri- 
cal distribution of resources. 

As such, power should be conceived as a positive force 
intimately involved in the production, reproduction and transfor- 
mation of the social order and what counts as social reality (know- 
ledge in and of the world). Power, then, as a component of praxis, 
involves the capacity to transform, to produce specific effects and 
outcomes as a result of the interaction of human subjects with 
their environment, involving necessarily ‘the realisation of 
teleological positings’ (Lukacs 1980, p. 9). 

Power over is the accomplishment of effects which can only 
be realised by an agent (individual or collective) through the 
agency of others. This means power enables an agent to get 
another agent to do/not to do something they would otherwise 
do/not do and this may be directly contrary to the objectives of the 
agent over whom this power is exercised. Power over, except in 
the limiting case of a bound prisoner, always involves a dialectical 
relationship between the power ‘holder’ and those upon whom 
power is exercised, as agents always have some resources, mental 
or material, to resist the exercise of power. Power relationships 
thus exhibit a dialectical asymmetry and will always be contin- 
gent. The effects produced by power are rarely, if ever, assured 
(Hindess 1982). Unintended effects may be produced and the 
outcome of a power relationship cannot be simply deduced by a 
process of adding up resources on either side. 

In determinate social situations, where social control and 
exploitation are a regularised feature of life resulting in the 
differential restriction of life-chances for the majority of social 
agents, the production and maintenance of this control is likely to 
be both ineffective and unstable in the long run if the only resort 
to bolster control is by means of physical force or the threat of the 
use of such force in the form of coercive sanctions. The social 
order must be legitimised and the principles upon which control is 
based justified. One of the most powerful means of achieving this 
is the active production of a normative consensus naturalising and 
misrepresenting the extant nature of asymmetrical social relations 
so that they appear to be other than they really are. Ultimately all 
forms of power, whether analysed in terms of authority, per- 
suasion or other related terms, can be reduced to either physical 
force (or its threat) or manipulation, where this power must 
produce its effects through the agency of others. This is because 
the use of power to further the objectives of specific interest 
groups will almost always entail the reproduction of the effects of 
this power for its own sake. The securing of this power is either 
irrelevant to, or more usually, directly contrary to, the interests 
and objectives of those subject to it. 

Lukes’ self-styled ‘three-dimensional’ conception of power 
stresses the importance of the ideological legitimation of the 
social order in which the effects of power may be analysed in part 
in terms of successfully misrepresenting social reality so that 
those subjected to power are largely unaware that this is contrary 
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to their interests: ‘A may exercise power over B by getting him to 
do what he does not want to do, but he also exercises power over 
him by influencing, shaping or determining his very wants’ (Lukes 
1974, p. 23). This raises a whole series of problems. Firstly, the 
conception is based on the classical view that ideology is false 
consciousness which involves an empiricist conception of know- 
ledge. Secondly, as Lukes views the exercise of power in all cases 
as being contrary to the interests of those subjected to it, the 
problem arises as how to determine the real or objective interests. 
This latter problem has been discussed at length (McLachlan 
1981; Benton 1981, among others). Exactly how are an agent’s 
interests to be conceived? Given that an agent’s wishes, desires, 
actions etc., may be systematically manipulated by the active 
distortion of social reality on the part of those in positions of 
power, are his/her interests actually what the agent thinks or 
believes his/her interests are? Might there be a significant differ- 
ence between an agent’s ‘objective’ interests (i.e. discursively 
formulated) and ‘real’ interests? Real interests here refer to what 
the agent’s interests would actually be if that agent were situated 
differently in relation to the material and social conditions of 
his/her existence. Does this mean that power is in this sense 
legitimate? Can power be used to affect an agent in opposition to 
his/her ‘objective’ interests but in accordance with what are 
supposed to be that agent’s ‘real’ interests, and if so is this not a 
manifesto for totalitarianism? The nub of the problem is that 
given ideological forms of manipulation of the social order, in 
what manner will real interests of agents be determined? This 
problem can only be adequately resolved in relation to a detailed 
consideration of the nature of ideology. This is taken up below, 
but that discussion is predicated upon a notion of power as dis- 
cussed here, which may be summarised by the following points: 
(1) Power to is an integral element in social life, a component 
of all social practices, an existential part of human existence 
and can be disassociated from social control and domi- 
nation, characterised by power over. 
(2) Power may have some of its conditions of existence in the 
economic base, e.g. systems of labour exploitation but is 
not simply an affect of the economic. 
Power is both productive of knowledge and non-material 
resources, and a negative repressive element bolstering 
social inequalities. 
Power is dialectically related to resources, to operate it 
draws on these resources and in turn reproduces them. 
Power is not unitary, it cannot be tied down to a single 
essence or form. 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) Atone level power is neither possessed nor exercised but is 
a structural feature of the social totality only manifested at 
its point of constitution in social action and intereaction 
through its effects. 

Power is attributable to individuals, groups etc., not as 
possession but in terms of the effect of its exercise produc- 
ing a structured asymmetry of resources. 


(7) 


Ideology: the approach 
In focusing on the concept of ideology as a means of 


altering our perspective on the nature of the past, we have to 
hand a term that has developed over a considerable period and 
undergone many changes of meaning. Its history and develop- 
ment are succinctly presented by Larrain (1979). Most recently 
the notion of ideology has undergone a shift from being a rela- 
tively crude tool for the investigation of dominant interests and 
their legitimation, to becoming a much more subtle and sophisti- 
cated technique in the hands of anthropologists such as Bourdieu, 
or the social theorists following the Frankfurt school, in which the 
complex interplay of images and strategies are teased out and 
related to competing interests. 

The scale of these interests is that of social convention and 
collective representation analysed at the level of observable 
variability. Ideology works, however, with somewhat different 
assumptions from the more traditional anthropological notion of 
culture with its dominant Durkheimian model of collective rep- 
resentation. The critique of ideology emphasises differences in 
interest and conflicts in representation, for a variety of groups 
within a society. The most fruitful arena of debate today is prob- 
ably the feminist critique, that has moved from the more blatant 
examples of male dominance, to the more subtle forms of the 
reproduction of gender asymmetry as naturalised in the everyday 
and mundane features of the modern world. 

The critique of ideology has been applied in the critical 
analysis of a range of problems. Current developments in 
anthropology are often directed at a much more fine-grained 
analysis than that which is intended here. The problematic 
addressed in this volume is more at the scale of the longer periods 
and larger regions that form the framework of most archaeologi- 
cal enquiries. One effect of this breadth of scale and also the sheer 
variety of social formations to which this critical analysis might be 
applied, is that it seems reasonable, at this stage, to develop a 
very broad reading of the concept of ideology itself. For example, 
we might use a general model of a group linked by interest, rather 
than attempting to specify what those interests might be, which is 
left to the specific application of the model to the historically 
contingent subject of analysis. Much of the debate over ideology 
is concerned with its precise application to the analysis of contem- 
porary society. This development of a detailed ‘archaeology’ of 
capitalism may, however, be less useful as a guide, than the 
original inspiration from which the model derives. 

The concept of ideology developed here is quite distant in a 
number of ways from that which is presented by Marx. Neverthe- 
less, it is the case, that Marx’s work represents the base-line from 
which virtually all subsequent discussion has developed. The 
present analysis returns to this base-line, but in a slightly uncon- 
ventional manner. The discussion will focus, not upon what Marx 
and subsequent authors have said about the concept of ideology 
itself, although Marx’s comments will be touched upon, but 
rather Marx’s writings will be used to exemplify in themselves 
what such a concept might come to mean in practice. By not 
attempting to synthesise the vast literature that has grown up 
since, itis hoped to avoid much of what has become a convoluted 
and sometimes rather sterile debate, in favour of argument by 
example. 
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Specifically the investigation will revolve around a core 
aspect of the three volumes of Capital (which is also its opening 
section), that is Marx’s ‘labour theory of value’. This is not out of 
direct concern for that particular theory, but rather because it has 
become the prime example for a number of approaches to the 
nature of ideology. There will be three parts to this investigation. 
In the first instance the focus will be on the bourgeois conception 
of value as characterised by Marx, which is close to his own, more 
explicit model of ideology, as illustrated in other sections of 
Capital and in his earlier writings. Secondly, the investigation will 
turn to the concept of ideology as exemplified by his own presen- 
tation of the labour theory of value, and thirdly the investigation 
will turn to that which is implied by critiques of this theory. 


Mary’s labour theory of value 

A clear presentation of the labour theory of value is found 
in the opening section of volume one of Capital. Marx can best be 
understood as positing a set of categories that are conceived of as 
relationships rather than entities (Ollman 1971, p. 13). He begins 
by presenting a series of dichotomies differentiating the concept 
of value from that of use-value. He argues for a twofold charac- 
terisation of labour. (a) The division of labour results in many 
different and specific kinds of work that in turn create the variety 
of objects. This specific labour produces the use-value of those 
objects. (b) These objects are also the product of abstract labour, 
i.e. that labour in general which has gone into their production, 
whatever its specific form. It is by embodying this abstract labour, 
that the object has value. Marx states: ‘We see then that that 
which determines the magnitude of the value of any article is the 
amount of labour socially necessary, or the labour-time socially 
necessary for its production . .. Commodities, therefore, in which 
equal quantities of labour are embodied, or which can be pro- 
duced in the same time, have the same value’ (1974, p. 47). 

The use-value of an object is directly observable as the 
potential utilitarian use to which it may be put; its value, by 
contrast, is an abstract attribute that is not immediately evident. 
Value only becomes clear when we consider exchange. Marx 
argues that exchange between objects is a very different 
phenomenon from that which is usually presented. He notes that 
in order to exchange objects as commodities, they have to be 
reduced to an equivalence, i.e. their value. It is because they all 
embody quantities of labour-power, which gives them their 
value, that they may be seen as commensurate and exchangeable. 
Marx states: ‘It is the expression of equivalence between different 
sorts of commodities that alone brings into relief the specific 
character of labour-creating value, and this it does by actually 
rendering the different varieties of labour embodied in the differ- 
ent kinds of commodities to their common quality of human 
labour in the abstract’ (1974, p. 57). 

In a series of stages, Marx shows how this abstract equiv- 
alence becomes in the capitalist economy transformed into 
money. Money therefore acts not only as a standard for price, but 
also: ‘It is a measure of value inasmuch as it is the socially recog- 
nised incarnation of human labour’ (1974, p. 100). This argument 
is relatively straightforward, but its implications for the workings 


of the highly complex political economy of capitalism occupies 
Marx for the weighty three volumes of Capital. The entire work is, 
however, a continuation of the same argument. Marx attempts to 
demonstrate systematically how a whole range of terms used in 
economics are in fact based upon the social relations of pro- 
duction. He argues for example that it is not in exchange that 
profit is produced as claimed, since ‘Circulation, or the exchange 
of commodities, begets no value’ (1974, p. 161). To obtain value 
the capitalist must find something that creates value and is avail- 
able for sale. He therefore depends on the labour power that he 
can purchase. Since the workers cannot obtain the tools or 
machines needed to translate their work into commodities, they 
are forced to sell themselves to the owner of the means of pro- 
duction. The capitalist therefore obtains surplus value, by all the 
work the labourer does over and above that necessary for the 
reproduction of his or her own labour, that is the feeding of the 
family, or if all the family are put to work, then merely the feeding 
of the individual. 

As Marx delves into the different forms these relations 
take, the argument, although of the same nature, becomes more 
complex. In the second and third volumes Marx shows how many 
other economic terms, such as rent or a variety of forms of capital, 
may be revealed as transformations of value. The pivot of the 
analysis remains the socially necessary labour to produce a com- 
modity at a given level of the productive forces. The form of this 
analysis indicates the material connections that bind these various 
aspects of the capitalist process. There are also connections of 
another form in the manner in which these processes are rep- 
resented, both the representation by the capitalist (Mepham 
1979) and the analysis of Marx (Ollman 1971) must be understood 
as structured discourse. 

Of the three perspectives from which this argument may be 
analysed for an understanding of the workings of ideology, the 
first, and that which Marx himself had in mind when he writes 
about the concept of ideology, are the actions and contingent 
beliefs held by the bourgeois and repudiated in his argument. In 
the bourgeois scheme of things, these same economic categories 
which Marx reveals as stemming from value, are taken as real in 
themselves. For them, there is no such category as abstract labour 
value. For the capitalist it is indeed exchange which produces 
profit. On most of the points of the above argument, the perspec- 
tive of the bourgeois and that of Marx are quite contradictory. 
For Marx, abstract labour produces value which allows for the 
existence of money, for the capitalist it is money that produces 
equivalence between commodities and that labour may in turn be 
measured against. For the ordinary capitalist, use-value and 
price, are the only ‘value’ of concern. 

The essential difference between the perspective taken by 
Marx and that of the bourgeois is brought out in a section of 
Capital termed the ‘fetishism of commodities’. In this section 
Marx explains, how it is that what ought to be obvious appears not 
to be seen. It is ‘because the relation of the producers to the sum 
totai of their labour is presented to them as a social relation, 
existing not between themselves,but between the products of 
their labour’ (Marx 1974, p. 77). The bourgeois model of the 
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political economy makes sense as a relation between things in 
terms of prices and profits and exchange, in which people meet in 
terms of their relationship with commodities, i.e. as owners or 
sellers, but it makes no sense as an account of the relationship 
between people. Rubin argues therefore that ‘the theory of 
fetishism is, per se, the basis of Marx’s entire economic system, 
and in particular of his theory of value’ (Rubin 1972, p. 5). 

The bourgeois model of the world is essentially their rep- 
resentation of what is taking place from the point of view of their 
interests. Marx makes clear that it is this point of perspective that 
is crucial in explaining why the world appears to them as it does. 
An example is the nature of exchange. To the ordinary non- 
capitalist buyer or seller, an exchange will usually appear as 
commodity~money-commodity, for example they obtain money 
by selling their labour power and with that money, purchase a 
commodity. To the capitalist, however, who may be part of 
precisely the same exchange but is entering and leaving at a 
different point the process may present itself as money— 
commodity—money. 

If this representation of the political economy by the 
bourgeois is taken as an example of the bourgeois ideology, its 
characteristics start to emerge. Clearly it is a representation of the 
world that is in the interests of and from the perspective of the 
bourgeois. The second important attribute is that it is not merely 
an abstracted theory, on the contrary it is a description of how the 
capitalist does indeed work. ‘The circulation of things — to the 
extent that they acquire the specific social properties of value and 
money — does not only express production relations among men, 
but it creates them’ (Rubin 1972, pp. 10-11). Representation is of 
importance not as mere presentation, but because the subject 
attempts to reproduce the world in the image from which it is 
understood and apprehended. The capitalist goes about his or her 
daily work calculating profit, planning investment precisely in 
accordance with the bourgeois ideology of relations between 
things. The emphasis in Capital is on the origin of ideology in the 
opacity of the phenomenal form of everyday action (Mepham 
1979, see also his discussion of the mystification of the wage form 
pp. 153-5). 

The next attribute of the bourgeois representation as 
ideology is that it has a moral foundation. Marx most often 
presents details of the bourgeois conception (that is the ordinary 
capitalist as opposed to the academic theorist), when he illustrates 
how the capitalist is attempting to legitimate the continuation of 
the status quo in opposition to some reform measure proposed in 
government such as the factory acts. Two features are of import- 
ance here. (a) The bourgeois account is not taken as a defensive 
constructed representation, but, on the contrary, is assumed to be 
the natural and unquestionable order of things. This character of 
naturalness is the first legitimatizing property of the represen- 
tation. It is obviously reinforced by the extent to which the 
bourgeois has succeeded in creating the world in the image of this 
representation. (b) The bourgeois represent their world as in 
accordance with a set of principles centred on the concept of 
individual liberty: every individual is free to work to his or her 
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own advantage, and it is essential that the government be pre- 
vented from curbing this liberty of the individual. 

Another aspect of this bourgeois representation is what it 
ignores, and that is the possibility of another perspective emerg- 
ing because of the emergence of a class in contradiction to itself. 
While this model is from the perspective of and in the interests of 
the bourgeois, it is contradicted from that of worker, the pro- 
letariat. While it is legitimated by the freedom of the bourgeois to 
exploit, it is contradicted from the simultaneous further depri- 
vation of the proletariat, who have become free only to sell their 
labour power, and create slaves of themselves. It is important to 
note that ideology is not equated with the entire actions, beliefs 
or representations of the world held by a given group. It is only 
when those representations are generated by a conflict of interests 
and an assymmetry of power that is in turn reproduced through 
these representations that we confront the phenomenon of 
ideology (Larrain 1983, p. 15). 

Our initial concept of ideology can then be summarised as 
it is exemplified by the bourgeois representation of the political 
economy. Ideology is the representation of the world held by the 
dominant group in the society, and is also the rationale which 
guides their everyday actions. It is a representation that accords 
with the interests of that group and that emanates from the 
perspective of that group. It centres on its model of the political 
economy but includes a moral legitimation of the whole of society. 
It is contradicted by the existence of an exploited group whose 
interests it does not represent. It may therefore be seen as mystify- 
ing in that it makes appear as natural and correct that which is 
partial, and that it makes appear as coherent that which fails to 
acknowledge the contradictions it encompasses. Finally it is 
characterised by both deriving from and being a representation 
of the material world, and it is the dialectical relation between 
these two; representation and action, in actual material practice, 
that is comprehended by Marx’s own profound concept of praxis. 


Ideology in Marx’s account of capitalism 

The second account of the concept of ideology may be 
taken by focusing, not on what Marx takes to be the bourgeois 
representation, but rather as is exemplified by Marx’s own 
account. Marx presents his work as a scientific discovery. In a 
preface he compares himself to a physicist, who has recovered the 
elementary and simple basis of the money-form. The basis of the 
discovery is the differentiation of value and use-value based on 
the twofold character of labour as abstract and specific. For Marx 
then, his discovery was as a recovery of something real from 
beneath the bourgeois representation, which was a mystification 
that served to hide this reality. It may be noted that Marx talks of 
mystification rather than illusion, the concept of ideology appears 
to have a reality for Marx based on two realms, the material and 
the ontological. The material reality of ideology that conceives of 
it as distortion of something that has a material base, is clear in 
Marx’s earlier writings about ideology itself: ‘men developing 
their material production and material intercourse, alter, along 
with their real existence, their thinking and the products of their 
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thinking. Life is not determined by consciousness, but conscious- 
ness by life’ (Marx and Engels 1970, p. 47). 

Marx never appears to have allowed for a totally auton- 
omous ideological realm. The further claim is made for his own 
analysis of the workings of the political economy, which is con- 
trasted with ideology, in part as science, (though not to be con- 
fused with ‘bourgeois’ science which is itself ideological). 
‘Hitherto men have constantly made up for themselves faise 
conceptions about themselves, about what they mean and what 
they ought to be‘ (Marx and Engels 1970, p. 37). Marx notes that 
the bourgeois representation will still be an adequate model for 
bourgeois action even after this discovery. He states: ‘The recent 
scientific discovery, that the products of labour, so far as they are 
values, are but the material expressions of human labour spent in 
their production, marks, indeed, an epoch in the history of the 
development of the human race, but by no means, dissipates the 
mist through which the social character of labour appears to us to 
be an objective character of the products themselves’ (1974, p. 
79). If then we accept the claims made directly by Marx about his 
own work in relation to a definition of ideology, there are two 
additional attributes to be considered. Firstly, the material base 
of ideological thought, such that a systematic if distorted linkage 
might be expected between the organisation of production and 
the dominant ideology, as was clearly the case for the bourgeois 
ideology, and secondly that such ideology might be revealed by 
scientific analysis. It is of interest however, to compare the claims 
put forward by Marx for his ideas, and that which is exemplified 
by their form and usage. 

On closer consideration, the ‘discovery’ by Marx of the 
nature of value appears to be of a very different order from that 
kind of discovery in the natural sciences which he is claiming here 
as his model. The difference between Marx’s account and the 
bourgeois account, is essentially a difference in perspective. Marx 
has quite literally a different point of view. He understands the 
political economy from the point of view of the relations of 
production as experienced by the labourer, while the bourgeois 
do not regard the political economy from the perspective of 
relations of production at all, but only as a relation between 
things, a mystification that applies also to the worker. It is in 
effect a different construction based on a different subject. 

Rubin (1972) argues that it is the sociological aspects of 
Marx’s work that have been least understood. Marx was not 
primarily concerned with the quantitative analysis of prices and 
capital, although he was clearly attempting to give his works a 
veneer of positivist science. This however, covers what is essen- 
tially a systematic attempt to recentre the perspective of represen- 
tation. The crux of the Marxist concept of value is that it defines 
all other economic categories from the point of view of the social 
relations of production. It is these relations that give rise to the 
conflict of interest that is the class struggle. In many ways, what 
Marx achieved is easier to comprehend with the rise of struc- 
turalist and post-structural analysis (Sturrock 1979), which 
developed first on the analysis of the internal relations of the text, 
and then emphasised the relations between the text and its subject 
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(e.g. Ollman 1971). The work of Barthes and Foucault illustrate 
how texts are representations from the perspective of interest and 
power and the ways in which such de-centering can be achieved 
(e.g. Barthes 1977, pp. 32-51, 142-8; Foucault 1981, pp. 3-12). 

This analysis of the centre or the subject of activity is 
brought out most clearly in the concept of alienation as discussed 
in Marx’s earlier work (which emerges as that of the fetishism of 
commodities in the argument of Capital). In The German Ideol- 
ogy, it was shown how the direct imposition of a set of ideas and 
ideals by those whose interests dictated these ideas upon other 
groups in society, resulted in the alienation of those other groups. 
‘Just because individuals seek only their particular interest, which 
for them does not coincide with their communal interest, the 
latter will be imposed upon them as an interest “alien” to them, 
and “independent” of them, as in turn a particular “general” 
interest’ (Marx and Engels 1970, p. 54). The clearest example of 
this sense of alienation is precisely the fetishism of commodities, 
where their own social relations are made to appear to them 
merely as relations between the products of their labour. The 
extent to which groups were prevented from gaining access to 
means by which they could objectify, and thereby come to have 
an understanding of, their social relations, was taken up by later 
writers. 

This relationship of alienation and reification is a clue to 
the effective role of Marx’s own theory as perceived by Marx and 
as realised by Marxism. Prior to Marx’s writings, the proletariat 
are faced with a dominant ideology that is developed from the 
interest of the class that exploits them. Marx’s concept of the 
proletariat’s own set of beliefs at this stage is unclear and will be 
discussed below, but what is clear is that Marx having redefined 
the political economy from the perspective of the proletariat, 
wished that perspective to become the consciousness of the 
proletariat. There is, therefore, in Marx’s own writings a number 
of attempts to predict Marxism even before it had arisen, as for 
example, in the Manifesto where he talks of the spectre haunting 
Europe, and in the quotation above about the epoch-making role 
of his own discovery. Marx is projecting a self-avowedly critical 
theory, one whose new understanding was intended to change the 
consciousness of people and thereby effect revolutionary action. 
If, therefore, Marx’s own writings are taken as a model for, rather 
than against, ideology, it would be suggestive again of the extent 
to which that consciousness though indeed rooted in the material- 
ity of the relations of production as its base, could nevertheless be 
intended to play a minor part in itself altering (or re-centring) 
the world in the direction of its own image, in a similar manner to 
the bourgeois ideology it is intended to counter. Once more itis a 
representation that aims towards the reproduction of the world in 
its image. 

This takes the argument to a third stage. The workings of 
the model of ideology were first exemplified by Marx’s account of 
the bourgeois model of the world. It has now been shown how 
Marx’s own account may also be analysed as a re-centring of 
perspective, that itself may be a form of the workings of ideology, 
and further, that in its use by the early Marxists as a model of the 
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transformation of consciousness, this alteration of perspective 
becomes a key element in the model. A problem that manifests 
itself at this stage is the question as to the relationship between 
ideology and science. The relationship between these two terms 
has been a focal point of discussion in recent years. Just as 
positivist philosophers have made claims to the effect that 
positivism is the only means to gain truth and genuine knowledge 
of the world, Marxist philosophers have made similar claims, 
branding all types of analysis, with the exception of Marxism 
(theoretical practice), as being distorted representations (theor- 
etical ideologies) of the reality of the social (see especially 
Althusser and Balibar 1970, p. S58ff). There seems little point in 
attempting to recover quite what Marx did or did not mean. What 
is of more interest is to discover how useful his specific analysis 
may be as a foundation for all applications of the model of ideol- 
ogy. A survey of some critical accounts of Marx will lead to the 
final stage in constructing a model of ideology, in which his work 
comes to serve as a model for critical analysis, but is not credited 
with the kind of status as a science that some readings have 
ascribed to it. 


Critiques of Marx 

The first critique comes from Cutler et al. (1977-8), who 
engage in a systematic revaluation of the argument of Capital. 
They do so from the sympathetic stance of wishing to formulate a 
critical account of the working of modern capitalism, but the 
feeling that to do so, demands a genuinely critical account of 
Marx’s own critique of the capitalism of his day. In effect, they 
appear to reject a good deal of the detailed content of Marx’s 
argument and many of the implied claims as to what the argument 
represents. For example, in their preface, they suggest of the 
notion of value which is the key factor in Marx’s account, that it 
‘effectively limits any conception of circulation based on credit 
money, limits the role of finance capital to the redistribution of 
the surplus value already produced and silences the discussion of 
the range of determinants of industrial capitalist profits’ (1978, p. 
3). The details of their specific analysis may be found in the first 
chapter. They are certainly not the first to reject the specific 
analysis of the workings of the economy and in particular the 
conception of money and prices. The work by Sraffa (1972) on the 
production of commodities by means of commodities, is accepted 
by some as achieving a more satisfactory formal account. They 
also reject Rubin’s defence of the theory of value, although they 
acknowledge the importance of his focus on the qualitative and 
sociological aspects of Marx’s work as exemplified in the theory 
of commodity fetishism. They note with reference to Rubin and 
others, however, the failure by Marx to achieve a satisfactory 
reading of use-value in its relation to demand, and indeed the 
problem of consumption in general. 

This critique of Cutler et al. although one of the most 
systematic examples, obviously does not exhaust the problems of 
Marx’s account. It seems likely that in future years the present 
impact of microchip technology and the focus this brings on 
contemporary attempts to virtually eliminate labour from manu- 
facture, may suggest further revisions of the basis for advanced 
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capitalism. It is important, however, to specify the implications of 
such a critique. It does not seem that the questionable nature of 
any attempt to take Marx’s account as ‘scientific’, in any way 
affects the actual historical importance of his critique, any more 
than the questionable and partial account of the bourgeois, 
limited their ability to exploit. Such criticisms do, however, make 
implausible an opposition between Marxist ‘science’ and either 
ideology or bourgeois economics as ‘non-science’, and they 
therefore aid in the present project of using Marx himself as an 
example of the concept of ideology, in which ideology is related 
to interest rather than opposed to reality. 

The second critique focuses on two points, the actual 
nature of past ideologies as exemplified in different periods, and 
an equally important question as to the nature of the conscious- 
ness of those groups who are subordinate in a society. Aber- 
crombie et al. (1980), investigate several historical periods and 
the contemporary situation, to question the validity of any 
assumption that the beliefs of the dominant group do pervade the 
subordinate group as suggested in The German Ideology (see 
above). They argue for example, that in West European feudal- 
ism the most developed systems of legitimation, such as that of 
honour, were effective as a coherent logic for the organisation of 
the nobility but were of little relevance and were little known by 
the peasantry. They note that during specific periods there have 
been competing ideologies, for example, the existence today ofa 
subordinate but developed working-class consciousness in 
Britain, which may not be associated with the whole of that class, 
but is the point of identification and representation for a portion 
of it. Investigations of practices that oppose dominance have 
been the subject of a number of recent studies in contemporary 
Britain, by the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (Hall 
et al. Eds., 1976) on youth subculture, and by Cohen on the 
Notting Hill carnival (1982). 

On this issue of competing ideologies, the Abercrombie 
critique is quite compatible with the model of ideology that has 
been presented here. This model has stressed the extent to which 
ideology works as a coherent model for effective action with its 
associated legitimation by the dominant group, but also that it 
may be faced with the beliefs and practices of any other group 
that recognise their own interests as in conflict with that dominant 
group. This point is stressed by Braithwaite (chapter 7). In many 
ways Marx himself, at least as exemplified by his work, is not 
responsible for the emphasis on a model of false consciousness, 
which often came to be seen as the deliberate mystification of 
subordinate groups as an instrument of hegemony, that was 
developed by later writers on ideology. Marx may have seen the 
mystificatory and thereby alienating effect of ideology as emerg- 
ing more as a byproduct of the need by the dominant group to 
maintain a coherent view in the face of conflict and contradiction 
that arise from competing interests. Larrain argues, that for Marx 
‘Ideology is a solution in the mind to contradictions that cannot be 
solved in practice’ (1979, p. 46). 

The third critique is still wider than the previous two and is 
most prone to analyse Marx himself as the producer and product 
of ideology. Baudrillard (1975) makes the, at first surprising, 
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claim that Marx was a conservative in his analysis, rooted in the 
very assumptions of the political economy that he claimed to be 
criticising. Marx’s analysis rested on the primacy of labour, he 
saw people as primarily constituted by their labour, and it is this 
belief that Baudrillard argues is evidence for the extent to which 
Marx was influenced by the work ethos of the German, puritan 
and capitalist ethic of his time. Marx is accused of making a 
fetishism out of labour. Man is labour, history is of labour, and 
objects only have value by reason of the abstract labour they 
represent. Labour becomes a universal preoccupation, as the 
measure of all people and all things. For Marx ‘the transformation 
of nature is the occasion of its objectification as a productive force 
under the sign of utility’ (1975, p. 45). Baudrillard criticises this 
ethnocentric functionalism and its application by anthropologists 
such as Godelier to other societies in what he regards as an 
inappropriate manner. As such, the ideological struggle that 
Marx undertakes is embedded within a wider ideology that he 
fails to acknowledge or criticise. ‘Marx makes a radical critique of 
the political economy, but still in the form of political economy’ 
(1975, p. 50). 

The main thrust of Baudrillard’s argument is towards that 
which Marx by his narrow focus thereby missed, which may be 
termed ‘the political economy of the sign’. The focus on pro- 
duction ignored the effect of consumption, the way in which the 
meaning of the objects produced, themselves reproduce, the 
relations of domination and subordination. Baudrillard himself 
produces a critique of the notion of use-value which is the mirror 
image of the original critique of value conducted by Marx (1981, 
pp. 132-42). This critique, which examines use-value as a fetish- 
ised form derived from the abstracted notion of utility, helps to 
provide a basis for the analysis of the relationship between com- 
modity and consumer as well as producer. This is crucial to an 
analysis of ideology as a form of representation. ‘In order for the 
system to be reproduced there must be not simply the repro- 
duction of labour power but the continuous reproduction of the 
code’ (Poster 1975, p. 9). Baudrillard is clearly influenced here by 
writings in structuralism, which uncover the subtle ways in which 
relations of power are embedded in everyday forms of discourse. 
‘This manipulation, that plays on the faculty of producing mean- 
ing and difference, is more radical than that which plays on labour 
power’ (1975, p. 122). Such a critique need not be considered 
unduly idealist, as the code is found to be constituted in the 
material conditions of everyday life. The key question then 
becomes: ‘Who controls this code?’ 


A working model 

As indicated earlier, the discussion of the concept of ideol- 
ogy has remained at a fairly general level, both in terms of the 
implications drawn from the examples, and in the lack of any 
specific analysis of the nature of the groups to whom a given ideo- 
ogical stance is ascribed. The terms that have been used to 
describe the notion of ideology include ideas, ideals, beliefs, and 
representations. These are all suggestive of cognitive and norma- 
tive forms, ways in which models of the world are held by the sub- 
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jects. They might appear to act at an autonomous and idealist 
level above the material world, that is they legitimate and com- 
ment, but do not appear to act of themselves. Yet balanced 
against these implications have been comments on the manner in 
which these same concepts are models generated by material con- 
ditions, which may only emerge in practical action. This was 
found, for example, in the case of bourgeois consciousness. The 
term praxis has been emphasised in Marxist theory because Marx 
above all scholars illustrated the importance of this constant 
dialectic between thought and action. It is closely related to terms 
such as structuration (as used by Giddens 1979), and reproduc- 
tion, which again focus on the dynamics of this dialectic process 
between representation and action. 

The second major theme in the analysis of ideology is 
coherence. All beliefs and representations are partial in that they 
focus on only a limited number of the relations between the 
factors that bear upon us. They are selected dimensions upon 
which we hang our understanding of the world. Bloch (1975) and 
other anthropologists who use structuralist techniques to analyse 
ideological modes, have shown the tendency to coherence and 
formal organisation that are characteristic of the more explicit 
modes of representation. Religion, honour, kinship, and other 
normative models that have been used to legitimate dominant 
groups will have these properties. There is usually a continual 
move towards coherence not only in the internal structure of the 
model itself but between it and the social practice it legitimates. 

Three examples have been described in order to derive a 
general model of ideology, that is ideology represented by 
bourgeois practice, Marxist analysis and critiques of Marx. The 
work of Marx remains the dominant example, and in this we have 
in most respects followed Larrain (1979, 1982). We have not 
attempted to survey or consider in detail the implications of the 
massive body of social theory and critical practice that has 
emerged since. Larrain (1979), Sumner (1979) and CCCS (1978) 
provide broad overviews of a number of the influential accounts 
that drew on Marx’s analysis. An important recent contribution to 
the debate by Althusser (1971; 1977) is discussed by Shanks and 
Tilley (1982, pp. 130-1). From the above examples we may derive 
the following characteristics of a critique based on the model of 
ideology: 

(1) Society is analysed in terms of the different and often 
conflicting interests held by groups within it. For Marx, 
these stemmed from the relations of production, but other 
sources of conflict are compatible with this model. In the 
model held by Marx, however, the material base for these 
ideas is stressed, as Larrain suggests: ‘The origin and 
function of ideology have to do with a limited material 
practice which generates ideas that misrepresent social 
contradictions in the interest of the ruling class’ (1982, p. 
15). 

A given group in society attempts, in so far as it has the 
power to do so, firstly to understand and secondly to 
represent its interests in its creation of the cultural world. 
This representation also constitutes a transformation of the 
world in the direction of those interests. 
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(3) Such representations tend to exhibit certain properties (see 
Shanks and Tilley 1982, pp. 131-4):— 

(a) They tend to represent as universal that which may 
be partial. 

They tend to represent as coherent that which may 

be in conflict. 

(c) Theytend to represent as permanent that which may 

be in flux. 

They tend to represent as natural that which may be 

cultural. 

(e) They tend to formalise, i.e. present as dependent 
upon its own formal order, that which might other- 
wise be subject to contradiction. 

(4) Asa form of power ideology may supplement coercive 
means of maintaining social control, which can never of 
themselves be completely effective. 

(5) Ideology is therefore not to be equated with all social 
practice, but only with that which is generated by and tends 
to reproduce conflicts in interest. 

(6) Although critical studies tend to focus on the ideology of 
dominant groups, these are always opposed by subordinate 
groups, which can overcome both coercive and ideological 
controls. 

As developed in the above discussion, ideology and power 
are inextricably bound up with social practices; they are a com- 
ponent of human praxis, by which is to be understood the actions 
of agents on and in the world, serving as an integral element in the 
production, reproduction and transformation of the social. 
Because ideology and power are components of praxis they are 
manifested in its material products, and are thus open to 
archaeological investigation. 

The purpose of this introductory section has been to situate 
our approach in relation to other positions taken in contemporary 
archaeological theory, and to provide some conceptual ground- 
work for the papers that follow. The second section of this volume 
consists of three papers dealing with contemporary and historical 
materials which are relatively accessible for study. All three 
papers deal with the material world and thereby form a bridge 
between the theoretical exposition of the present chapter and the 
four detailed studies of European prehistory which make up the 
third section. In the fourth and concluding section of the book, 
the results of these studies are considered together. The problems 
of the application of these ideas to the study of long-term social 
change, and their general relevance to archaeological materials, 
topics which have not been discussed in this introduction, are 
emphasised there, using the examples of the specific case studies 
presented in this volume. 


(b) 
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PART TWO 


Ideology and power in the 
present and historical past 


Chapter 2 


Endo ceramics and 
power strategies 
Alice Welbourn 


The process by which children come to accept the gender-specific 
associations of everyday objects are considered. The eight basic forms of 
the Endo ceramic assemblage are described, as used in everyday and in 
ceremonial contexts. The central role played by some pots in the wedding 
ceremonies reveal certain associations that may account for the pattern of 
decorative treatments of the assemblage. Pottery serves both to separate 
but also to mediate between the spheres of activity and interpretation 
represented by the two genders. This analysis is reinforced by a consider- 
ation of the use of broken pots and raw clay. The pottery forms can thus 
be related to the assimilation and ritual legitimation of the social order, 
and in particular, of male dominance. However, both the muted and 
practical power of women must be considered. 


Introduction 

The dominant theme of this book is to investigate the kinds 
of relationships which exist between ideology, representations of 
power and material culture. In this chapter these relationships 
will be illustrated by means of a specific case study concerned with 
the use of pottery by a predominantly agricultural group in 
Kenya. As will be demonstrated one of the main themes of this 
study is the suitability of the theoretical approaches advocated 
(outlined in Chapter 1) to a society divided not by social classes 
but in terms of sex and age, factors which while being presented in 
a specific social form, are nevertheless overtly given a biological 
justification. 
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The Endo 

The Endo are the northernmost group of many sections 
which together form the tribe known as the Marakwet. The Endo 
group lives on the western wall of the Great Rift valley of Kenya, 
East Africa. They inhabit the lower slopes of the Cherangani hills 
in Rift Valley province. Their fields and the animals which the 
people tend are located in the plains of the Kerio valley below the 
settlements. The Marakwet tribe is one of nine or more such 
tribes of a linguistic group known as Kalenjin. Asis the case with 
the other sections the Endo practise patrilocality and patrilineal 
inheritance. The society is strongly clan-based and clan allegiance 
determines each man’s place of abode, his area of fields, access to 
water, grazing rights and the inheritance of all these assets. A 
man remains with one clan for life. A man’s wife, in contrast, 
moves from her father’s to her husband’s clan on marriage. Her 
clan of origin, and of her own mother, then maintain strong ties 
through marriage and thereby form multi-generational 
allegiances between different clans in the area. 


Sexual division of daily activities 

From birth, a child’s sex is acknowledged by all adults 
through specific name-giving ceremonies which vary according to 
whether the child is male or female. Asa child grows up it gradu- 
ally learns to distinguish between areas and activities which 
belong predominantly to the world of its mother and those 
associated with its father. At home it watches its mother and 
other women involved in food preparation and child care, and, as 
the child grows older and ventures down into the valley it sees its 
father and other men at the animal shelter tending the animals. 
The child also sees men clearing and burning new land for culti- 
vation and women digging and weeding the fields for millet, 
maize and cassava. Again, the child sees the men maintaining and 
rechannelling the traditional artificial watercourse which belongs 
to each clan and traverses the hillside to the valley below. These 
artificial channels provide all the necessary water for domestic 
activities, for watering the fields and supplementing the river 
supplies for the animals. The maintenance of these water channels 
is fundamental to the survival of the Endo agriculture since 
rainfall is seasonal but unreliable. The organisation of this main- 
tenance forms an integral part of a man’s clan responsibilities and 
the supply of water is basic to the women’s work both at home and 
in the fields. 

As the child grows up, therefore, it sees the social context 
of these everyday activities and observes the objects associated 
with each activity and, furthermore, experiences these activities 
and objects through participation. Children help their mothers to 
carry water from the channel or gather wild vegetables and fruit 
to supplement the diet and scare off the birds when the crop is 
ripening. They also assist their fathers by helping to herd the 
goats, sheep and cows during the day. Small boys begin to beg 
older ones to make bows and arrows for them so that they may 
learn to shoot at trees and rats. Small girls start to help older ones 
to feed the babies and to care for them while their mothers work 
in the fields. In these mundane and unstructured forms socialis- 
ation takes place. 
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However, there are several everyday activities in which 
children do not participate — male preparation of beer made with 
honey taken from wooden beehives and the attendance of women 
at childbirth and during post-natal care. These activities are 
deemed unsuitable for children and they are excluded. They only 
begin to be allowed access to this adult knowledge after having 
undergone circumcision and initiation ceremonies through which 
they gain new status as young male and female adults. It should 
be clear from what has been said above that by the time they 
participate in these ceremonies they are already fully aware of the 
values and activities associated with their sex and, by extension, 
with objects which are sexually specific. It was, in fact, traditional 
practice for children to marry straight after their ritual seclusion 
in the initiation ceremonies. 


Ceramics 

There are eight basic vessel forms in the Endo assemblage 
(Fig. 1). Each of these pots has a specific use and, strictly speak- 
ing, their use should not be interchangeable, indicated by the fact 
that each pot has a specific name. In practice, however, the three 
smaller pot forms are quite regularly interchanged. The large, 
vertically lugged pot is known as ferroban: literally ‘pot of har- 
vested food’. This pot is used solely by women to cook millet, 
finger millet and, nowadays, maize and cassava. The latter two 
crops, being recent introductions, tend to be more frequently 
cooked in aluminium pans, also a recent introduction. The two 
indigenous crops are almost invariably cooked in the traditional 
cooking pot. Since men are never involved in cooking plant foods 
these pots remain in the hands of women only. The large horizon- 
tally lugged pot, kabebkwa, is used solely by the men to brew 
traditional honey beer or kipketin. Honey is gathered from 
beehives which have been constructed by men and placed in high 
trees. The preparation of honey beer is a carefully executed 
process carried out entirely by men. The kipketin is used as an 


Fig. 1. The Marakwet-Endo pot assemblage. 
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integral part of the blessing of those people undergoing cer- 
emonies: boy’s name-giving ceremonies and marriage ceremonies 
for instance. The oldest men of the group are executors of these 
blessings. The kipketin and, by extension, the pot in which it has 
been brewed are objects associated with the male world and male 
power. Children see kipketin being made but take no part in 
making it and have virtually no experience of the use of kipketin 
since they do not attend ceremonies prior to initiation. 

The third large pot in this group, having no lugs, is the 
water pot, kosum, used to store water and keep it cool for drink- 
ing and washing. Kosum stands on the floor of the woman’s 
kitchen hut and is used by all members of the family. Water is 
collected, morning and evening, from the artificial watercourses 
by the boys and older girls of each family, and is used from the 
kosum for the needs of the entire family. 

There are three smaller pots: a smaller version of the 
women'‘s cooking pot; a smaller version of the men’s beer pot and 
a medicine pot. The first is called terrongiyon: ‘pot for veg- 
etables’. Various edible green-leaved plants grow naturally both 
in the valley and on the mountainside slopes near to the settle- 
ments. These are collected regularly by the children and older 
girls, forming a normal part of the diet. They are eaten particu- 
larly with meat and are cooked in this small pot which possesses 
vertical lugs. The second pot is a smaller version of the men’s beer 
pot, known as kabebkwa, and is used for boiling meat. The Endo 
herd cows, sheep and goats and this animal husbandry, as men- 
tioned above, is a male domain. The men spend most of the day 
at the shelter of their animals and most frequently roast goat 
meat. At home, however, they use the small kabebkwa pot if they 
decide to boil it. Meat is the only cooked food which men can be 
seen to cook for themselves. The third small pot is known as terro 
sagat and is characterised by a low degree of morphological 
regularity, contrasting with the other vessels. Usually it resembles 
terrongiyon and could be used either for vegetables or for 
medicine when initially purchased. It often has no lugs at all or 
can even look like the small kabebkwa. 


Ceremonial pots and the final wedding ceremony 
The pots discussed so far are in regular, everyday use. The 
two large pots used in ceremonies are unfamiliar and this serves 
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to accentuate their importance, just as the presence of familiar 
everyday objects, in unfamiliar contexts makes their importance 
stand out. Individuals are thereby made aware of the ritual nature 
of the activities taking place. Material culture is used to enhance 
and underline the boundary between the sacred and profane 
aspects of social existence. By this means each individual is made 
more conscious of the new knowledge which is being imparted. 
The pattern of childhood learning (of observation and partici- 
pation) is being recreated. Only through having attained the 
correct age is the individual allowed access to a new status within 
society and the experience of unfarmiliar elements of the material 
culture assemblage that accompany this change of status. 

Two pots, known as terre ma’ and morr bo terr are used 
during the ceremony of tum nyohoe or the ‘full, complete wedding 
ceremony’, which is the fourth and final wedding ceremony which 
acouple perform. Although the ceremony is secret and cannot be 
fully described here, its basic symbolic principles can be dis- 
cussed. Other objects, besides the two large pots mentioned 
above, are gioven special uses in the other wedding and the 
initiation ceremonies and it is only by attending these ceremonies 
that the special uses of these objects become known by partici- 
pants. The final wedding ceremony admits a couple, especially 
the man, to the ranks of seniority and leadership within the 
group. He becomes entitled to join the group of elders responsible 
for ultimate decision-making for the entire community. In order 
to perform the ceremony the couple officiating must have an 
established family and, traditionally, some of their children had 
families of their own. The provision of food and drink for 
everyone for the four days’ duration of the ceremony necessitates 
a sizeable accumulation of supplies beforehand. 

The two pots are covered with cowhide and terre ma’ has 
four or six knobs around its rim and can hold up to twenty-five 
litres of kipketin. Morr bo terr is used as an additional container 
for extra supplies of alcohol and is neither as large nor as central 
to the ceremony as terre ma’. Morr bo terr means ‘calf of pot’ 
while terre ma’ means ‘pot of fire’. 


Part one of the third day 
It is the third of four days of tum nyohoe (see Fig. 2) and 
maize-beer drinking and a food-grinding ceremony have occupied 
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the first two days. After dawn of the third day the elders of the 
clan congregate at the house of the groom, assembling in his 
compound to have a discussion. This is a most solemn occasion 
and the most serious issues facing the clan are frequently referred 
to ‘terr’. This meeting is named after the pot which will be used at 
it. The discussion concentrates on issues which endanger the 
continuity and purity of the clan — namely unnatural deaths, girls 
eloping or being raped, purity rites for mothers of twins who are 
thus deemed to be too fertile, and other similar concerns. 


Part two of the third day 

The ceremony continues by banning all women who were 
previously listening to the discussion from the general compound 
area. A secret ceremony now ensues confined to the men of the 
clan who have already themselves undergone this ceremony. This 
ceremony, like all those before it, emphasises the superiority of 
the participants in relation to juniors who are excluded and it also 
emphasises sexual divisions within the clan group. This part of the 
ceremony will be further discussed below, after outlining the 
activities taking place in the afternoon. 


Part three of the third day 

Around noon the terre ma’ which has been standing in the 
middle of the compound is removed and late in the afternoon it is 
replaced by kosum, the water pot. Men and women then dance 
around this pot in an anti-clockwise direction, from the husband’s 
clan, his mother’s clan, the wife’s father’s clan and her mother’s 
clan. Senior women, i.e. those who have already undergone this 
ceremony, anoint the neck and shoulders of the pot with castor 
oil, which they also use to anoint themselves and the bride and 
groom. The bride has an inflated goat-intestine around her neck 
and the groom wears a woman’s goatskin dress. The goat was 
killed before dawn in a secret women’s ceremony and its entrails 
are inspected before terre ma’ is brought out and the men’s morn- 
ing ceremony can begin. The bride, groom and everyone else also 
have sinanderr (ceremonial leaves) in a garland round their 
necks. On the ground are strewn sinanderr, the remains of a ring 
of leaves which encircled the terre ma’ and the whole compound 
in the morning. The dance-ring is eventually taken over by the 
visiting female relatives of the wife, while her male relatives 
continue drinking maize beer with her husband’s male relatives. 
The dancing and anointing of women, pot and husband continue 
nevertheless. 


Discussion of part two of tum nyohoe 

The terre ma’ plays a central symbolic role for the Endo in 
this ceremony. It represents at once several different concepts. In 
this one pot is presented and represented the male universe of 
patrilocality, animal husbandry, irrigation-maintenance, the 
social importance and allegiance of the clan and the access to 
power which kipketin brings through honey-production, brewing 
and blessing. The pot acts as the container of kipketin, the honey 
beer, produce of the male world of bee-keeping and the ritual 
medium for blessing at ceremonies. It is also the male balance of 
fertile liquid for female-produced milk. The actions taking place 
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in this ceremony are secret so more details cannot be given, but 
these themes are the ones upon which actions are based. The men 
enact and recreate for themselves the power of their universe by 
means of their actions around the pot in this ceremony. The 
meeting ‘terr’ begins as a platform for discussing and resolving 
matters affecting the security of the clan against impurity, in 
particular the impurity which can pollute them through the 
actions of women. The pot in this ceremony is indeed a central 
force and focal point for re-establishing the order of the men’s 
universe and, by extension, the whole known symbolic world. 


The symbolic value of everyday pots 

Whilst none of the everyday pots is so central to a ceremony 
as terre ma’, from an understanding of the wedding ceremony and 
from general observations of the use of these pots, as well as 
comments which some people, mainly men, are prepared to make 
about them it becomes clear that a framework of order underlying 
the use of the ceramics runs parallel to the social order. 

Returning first to terroban and kabebkwa, the cooking and 
the brewing pot, respectively, it can readily be seen from the 
description of their uses (see above) that the former belongs very 
much to the female world of cereal-food preparation and the 
latter to the male world of bee husbandry and honey-beer brew- 
ing. But what of the smallest three pots, terrongiyon, terro sagat 
and kabebkwa? These may be conceptualised as smaller represen- 
tatives of the world of adult activities. In the same way that 
pre-pubescent children share sex-role based activities such as 
herding, child care, bird scaring the uses of these smaller pots are 
less specifically defined than the uses of the larger ones. However, 
it is apparent that, within the terms of such a conception, the 
water pot kosum presents a problem. This pot is large and of the 
same order of volume as terroban and kabebkwa yet it is not 
confined to a gender-specific activity. How is this anomaly to be 
explained? 

The decoration of the pots provides a strong insight. The 
women who make these pots describe different surface areas in 
terms of their own bodies, namely the mouth, ears, neck, chest 
and stomach. A clear link is made between pots and people: eet 
are ears and handles, got is mouth, gatis neck, tagat is chest, mor 
is stomach and kel is legs or base (Fig. 3). If it is suggested to 
them that pots might resemble people they laugh and deny it. 
Men, however, are ready to admit that the vertical lugs on the 
large cooking pot are like the long, stretched, ears of a woman 
wearing heavy earrings and that the horizontal lugs on the beer 
pot are like the shape made by the wooden cross-studs which 
Endo men used to wear in their ears. By contrast the women only 
give ‘functional’ explanations: a vertical lug is easier to tip side- 
ways on the fire and a horizontal one is easier for picking up a pot 
and pouring. 

The decoration on the pot surface consists of ‘roulette’ 
indentation, made whilst the clay is wet with a twist of grass, 
folded like a piece of corn dolly. This is the only decoration and is 
used to decorate all the pots. Although exceptions may occasion- 
ally be found, the general rule to which all potters adhere is that 
there should be no decoration around the neck of kosum, the 
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handleless water pot. Apart from this exception decoration on all 
everyday pots normally covers got, eet, gat and tagat with no 
decoration on mor or kel, the reason being offered for this being 
that it would be rubbed off in use. Kosum, then is the only pot in 
the series with equivalent volume with no handles and the only 
one with no decoration on gat, its neck. The women’s expla- 
nation for this is that it is to mark out the difference between 
kosum and other pots and that this is traditional. 

An examination of human decoration clearly shows what is 
being indicated. The immediate way in which a stranger can tell 
whether an Endo female has completed circumcision and become 
an adult is to look at her ears. If she is an adult she wears a ring of 
heavy blue beads in each ear. These are presented to her during 
her seclusion and she receives them with great pride. Although 
now Endo men rarely wear earrings they used to have distinctive 
earrings, usually horizontal in form to distinguish their status 
from boys. Endo women wear a variety of neck-ornaments: 
beads, iron rings and shells and, again, although few men now 
wear neck-ornaments they used to have quite distinctive neck- 
ornaments contrasting with those of the women. Consequently 
necks may be seen to be an important part of the body for estab- 
lishing identity, status and individuality. As we have seen types of 
jewellery and earrings worn serve to demarcate and separate 
men, women and children. It is said that the wearing of leaf 
garlands (sinnander) around the neck is a sign of individual 
position and attainment. The manner in which animals wear a bell 
round their necks to emphasise their ownership by someone and 
to help them to be found if they stray is reflected in the wearing of 
bells round the neck by women who have suffered disaster with 
child-deaths. Connected with this feature is the fact that a woman 
starts to wear iron rings around her neck from the end of her 
circumcision seclusion until death. The number of these rings 
tends to show a strong correlation with seniority. If someone were 
to catch hold of her by these rings the act would be considered a 


Fig. 3. Schematic drawing of a pot. 
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grave personal insult. References are made to people’s necks 
quite frequently in ceremonial songs. Thus body-decoration on 
the ears and of the neck distinguishes between male and female in 
a very clear way. 


Kosum - the ceremony of the water pot 

Kosum, then, is the pot which exhibits no sex-specific 
attributes: it has no handles — no ears — to distinguish it and it is 
undecorated on its neck. In short it is a neutral pot, betwixt and 
between, relating neither to the male world nor to the female in 
its appearance whilst its use refers to both. The explanation lies in 
the nature of kosun, neither male nor female yet related to both 
worlds. If this ambiguity causes some kind of overlap or discon- 
tinuity in the social order the pot would be ‘betwixt and between’ 
and concomitantly ‘hedged about with ritual’ (Douglas 1966). 
This is precisely what is happening here. 

Tum nyohoe is the fourth and final major step of the wed- 
ding process. The other three stages concentrate first of all on the 
suitability of both lineages; secondly upon the mother and the 
expected child; thirdly on the husband and his peer group. The 
fourth ceremony acts as a reconciliation of both sides and forms 
the last major rite of passage. The men become elders and partake 
in the decision-making of the seniors while the women, once their 
milk-flow has formally finished, may now start to use castor oil to 
bless others. The final transformation has officially been com- 
pleted and future access to power by adults is dependent on their 
progeny. For example men and women are able to mark them- 
selves out with ritual headdresses once their children start to 
mature and are circumcised and married. 

Looking again at kosum we find that this is the only pot of 
the series not used in a transformation process. Raw cereal is 
transformed into food with the addition of water and heat in 
terroban. Raw honey is transformed into mead with the addition 
of water and yeast in kabebkwa. Both these pots can be stored in 
the wickerwork sana above the fireplace, or in the storage space 
in the roof. Kosum, on the other hand, always rests on the floor 
with water in it. It does not need to be kept warm nor in storage- 
parts of the house. Kosum is covered with ash to make it water- 
tight when it is first being prepared for use. When women put ash 
on themselves this signifies infertility, non-sexuality, suicide, and 
in the compound rubbish-piles ash cannot be mixed with chaff 
and goat dung for fear of pollution (chaff is the surplus from 
cereals cooked by women, dung is the surplus from animals 
tended by men and dead fire must not pollute either). 

Terroban, in contrast, need not be made water-tight with 
ash. Instead castor oil is wiped inside, forming a hard crust when 
the pot is used on the fire. The sticky nature of honey performs a 
similar role on the inside surface of the kabebkwa. Castor oil is 
thicker than water, it will not dry out and dryness is associated 
with hunger. Castor oil is used to soften the goat skins which are 
worn. It is also used to anoint the bodies of young men and 
women during their initiation ceremony marking the childhood/ 
adulthood transformation. The women and the husband are 
treated in the same way at tum nyohoe. Castor oil is essentially a 
female medium of blessing but at initiation and again at tum 
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nyohoe the man adopts the female goat skin clothing and receives 
the female blessing of castor oil. Kosum is described by men in 
tum nyohoe as the women’s pot; terre ma’ is not for them. Kosum 
stands then in opposition to ferre ma’ in the ceremony. On the 
other hand kosum receives the same treatment as the husband: it 
is anointed with castor oil along with all the women so in this 
ceremony kosum symbolically embraces both male and female 
qualities. 


Terre ma’ and tum nyohoe 

The evidence outlined above suggests a reassessment of the 
role of terre ma’ in the ceremony. It becomes obvious that terre 
ma’ represents discontinuities in the social order. Its represen- 
tation of the male world can also be seen to reflect the presence of 
the female world. This situation is analagous to that which per- 
tains in households conceptually headed by a man, legitimised by 
means of clan inheritance, but practically run by the man’s wife. 

It was mentioned above that terre ma’ is only produced 
once the entrails of a goat have been inspected and declared to be 
of good omen. This goat may be male or female and has been 
slaughtered early in the morning at a secret women’s ceremony. 
Goats are anomalous animals. In some contexts they may be 
considered as extensions of the female world within terms of male 
ownership. In others they are viewed as extensions of male 
husbandry and male labour. In this context the sex is irrelevant 
because the goat is produced from the women’s secret ceremony 
reminding the men that both their power and actions are still 
dependent on the maintenance of harmony and order between 
the sexes. The terre ma’ as well as kosum can thus be understood 
as embodying the combination of male and female belief and 
activity within society. The juxtaposition of these pots in this 
ceremony maintains the outer male view of social order and 
distinctive male/female boundaries. Deeper inquiry reveals that a 
balance of interdependence must be ritually maintained between 
the two sexes. 


Other uses of pots 

Broken pottery has uses and pots are not thrown away. A 
pot, once broken, does not become categorised as ‘rubbish’, 
contrasting with the treatment of ash, chaff, goat dung etc. 
Broken pots can lie ignored for years in and around compounds. 
This seems to suggest a conception of permanence in relation to 
pots. This idea may be strengthened through the reasoning that 
pots are always stored and used within the confines of the com- 
pound. They are not used to transport anything from one place to 
another. That is the role of calabashes. 

Pots therefore represent a form of permanence in the 
compound and may symbolise the permanence and long life of 
the occupants and the lineage. Broken pots are called ‘materr’ 
and have three uses: (a) as roof-top guards (b) as vessels for water 
to ward off evil (c) as guards to protect water-channels. On the 
whole pots on top of houses and grain stores tend to be vertically 
handled pots. There do not seem to be any clear rules as to which 
pots should be used for this purpose except that kKosum is never 
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used. The pots are only placed on houses and grain stores but not 
on smiths’ shelters or animal shelters. Hence they are associated 
with the home, the dwelling area and places where both male and 
female activities take place but not in exclusively male domains. 
The tops of the houses and grain stores have a central apex-stick 
known as sorrei. On the death of the male head of the compound 
the sorrei is lowered to face at an angle into the valley for four 
days and the pot through which it is placed removed. Endo men 
state that the sorrei represents the presence of the male in the 
house, at the pinnacle of the family. It is tempting to suggest that 
the pot, through the neck of which the sorrei projects represents 
the female presence in the compound. Whether or not this is the 
case it certainly represents a conception of permanence in the 
compound. The removal of this pot for the four days of mourning 
represents the absence of the former order. Its replacement after 
mourning and the return of the sorrei to a vertical position indi- 
cates the continuation of life in the compound after the death of 
its head. In this respect it is interesting to observe modern alterna- 
tives to pots on roofs, i.e. metal cans and bowls; neither 
calabashes or wooden objects have been substituted for pots. 
Modern objects imported into the area tend to represent a certain 
permanence through the expenditure involved in their acquisition 
and the resultant prestige gained in their possession. Although 
wood and calabash would not rot or be broken their conceptual 
position as use objects remains distinctive from pottery. 
Calabashes are vessels of transport and wooden objects are 
associated with beer drinking and animal husbandry which are 
both male pursuits rather than household activities. 

The second use of broken pots is to hold water into which 
pipo gonyin — literally people with eyes — may look to dissolve the 
harm they may cause someone. They are placed by doors for 
strangers to use, as a protection for the household. The third use 
of broken pots is to place a large broken vessel by the head of a 
water-channel and therefore to protect the well-being of the 
entire clan. These pieces of pottery were originally supposed to 
contain medicine, but do so no longer. 

I could receive no specific explanations from either men or 
women for any of these three uses apart from to follow the cus- 
toms of the ancestors. The functional explanation given for the 
broken pots on the roof is to stop the rain coming in and spoiling 
the thatch and the contents of the loft. We can observe, however, 
that all pots are connected with water, both those in use and 
broken ones. Some form of permanence, and therefore of protec- 
tion is suggested in the use of broken pots in these contexts. 

By studying the use of clay, the raw medium of the pots, it 
is easier to understand the relationship between pots and water. 
While clay mixed with dung is used as a medium of protection and 
stability, clay from termite-mounds is used to celebrate the 
completion of life-crisis rituals. Pure clay seems to be the medium 
used for protection during periods of uncleanliness and transition. 
Its raw untreated state is regarded to be appropriate for use by 
initiates in seclusion huts, by mothers just after birth, and by 
warriors in battle. It would appear that people during vulnerable 
stages need to be protected by a layer of something neutral 
protecting them against the outside world and the potential 
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danger of their situations. The clay at the same time reflects the 
pollutive nature of their condition, by being dirty and soaking up 
the dirt, sweat and pollution of their bodies. The coating of clay 
emphasises simultaneously the dirt and delicacy of their transient 
state, ensuring eventual transformation from this state in the 
subsequent washing process. The physical washing away of the 
clay from their bodies, which always follows, reflects and 
re-enacts the conceptual washing away of the pollution of the 
transient state. When they emerge fresh, clean, finished with the 
clay, they are also transformed: new adults, mothers of named 
children, warriors absolved from the pollutive state of harming 
human life. The initial administration of clay and the subsequent 
body washing is an essential part of these transformations. 

As explained above kosum is not used for rooftops, the 
reason given by the potters being that the neck of kosum is too 
wide. However, once kosum is broken, restrictions on its concep- 
tual position seem to be lifted in the sense that, apart from its 
absence on house roofs, kosum pieces are not specifically 
excluded from other uses. The ideas which lie behind the uses of 
broken pots are not clear-cut. Nonetheless because of the use of 
clay and water on bodies in the process of transforming people 
from one state to another and the connections between pots and 
people’s bodies which have been discussed above the following 
hypothesis is put forward. All pots but kosum are used with water 
to transform one substance into another (cereal into food, honey 
into beer, flesh into meat, bark into medicine: the natural into the 
cultural). All these transformations take place with the pot/water 
association. These common, everyday juxtaposition- and 
transformation-processes find parallels in the use of clay and 
subsequent washing with water in transformations of human 
states. Pot is transformed clay. Pots and water represent trans- 
formations of humans, clay and water. The broken pots are used 
to protect houses against rain-damage, good people against evil, 
and protect water-channels for people. 

The protective support which clay and water both give to 
humans in transformation has been translated into protective 
support against everyday danger and pollution. Broken pots are 
the medium for this support, but Aosum would not be an appropri- 
ate pot to protect the house, which represents the male and 
female adult worlds. Once the pot is broken into smaller pieces its 
sexual ambiguity is no longer a threat and an issue — its neck and 
lack of ears are no longer obvious. Furthermore if pots involved 
in a transformation-process are treated in a different way from 
kosum we can explain why terrosagat does not play a part in any 
ceremony. Although it lacks handles it is used on the fire to 
transform bark into medicine and both men and women have 
knowledge of these medicines. The pot is small and males and 
females of all ages use medicine. Even the smallest children 
have had experience of a social transformation in their name- 
giving ceremony. Terrosagat represents no specific sex but it is 
still used to transform substances in an equivalent manner to the 
way in which young children do non-gender-specific tasks. So the 
pot does not need to be isolated, nor does its position need to be 
resolved by ritual, because it is a vessel of transformation it 
reflects the actions with which it is associated. 
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Conclusion 

Children learn from an early age what their position in 
everyday life should be, determined by the activities deemed 
appropriate to their sex and age. Their position in society, while 
reinforced by everyday life has already been determined for them 
at avery early age by the ritual of the name-giving ceremony. This 
ceremony distinguishes between boys and girls in a number of 
significant ways: for boys honey beer is used, for girls milk and for 
boys a metal tool for making beehives is used, for the girls a 
wooden cooking stick. Even at birth women in the village smear 
their faces with clay in spots for boys (‘because boys stay in one 
place’) and all over for girls (‘because girls may go anywhere’). So 
from birth it is ritually established that ‘boys are permanent’ and 
‘girls are temporary’ i.e. it is the boys who will inherit their 
fathers’ fields, animals, settlement-area and access to water. It is 
to the boys that the powers of household and ritual leadership will 
pass. Although nothing is specifically said about this to the chil- 
dren the everyday sexual division of labour and responsibilities 
makes it clear to them that this is the way things are. Children see 
new wives come to live in the area, they see older sisters leaving 
to live elsewhere and they recognise that they are related to other 
people in the settlement through their father. They have to go to 
another village to visit their mother’s relatives. The children learn 
this through observation and accept it as given and by the time of 
initiation they consciously adopt these traditions. The use of 
material objects in these rituals enhances and reinforces the 
significance and importance of the ritual passage, especially when 
many of these objects have everyday uses. The ritual legitimation 
of the social order is reflected and reinforced by the everyday 
legitimation of repeated use. 

What ritual means do the men employ to establish their 
superiority, control of land-ownership and inheritance, in a 
situation in which everyday life depends at least equally if not 
more, on the labour-input of women? The men succeed in main- 
taining their position by setting up a series of structural oppo- 
sitions which if not specifically expressed are always underlying 
principles in their world view. Men are the spokesmen and it is 
they who meet formally and have public discussions. The given 
outer, expressed view of the world is a male one. They are in 
charge of the ceremonies and it is old men who give the blessings 
with honey beer. They run the ‘ritual shows’. There are some 
secret female ceremonies, at which men are not present. But men 
are there, for example, outside the hut while the ceremony is 
proceeding inside. The reverse is never true. Women never assist 
at ceremonies which are solely male. Hence men set themselves 
in opposition to women by assuming public ritual control. The 
possibility that women, by contrast, might be in control of private 
or everyday life is never discussed. Day to day existence is ‘func- 
tional’, ordinary, mundane. This is also reflected in the way in 
which men and women differ when speaking about themselves 
and their environment. Throughout the discussions of the pots it 
was women who gave the practical explanations while the men 
were willing to grant a conceptual explanation. This distinction is 
also made in the tum nyohoe ceremony in which the ritual pot, 
terre ma’ was identified as a men’s pot while the mundane, 
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everyday kosum water pot was referred to as the women’s pot. As 
amore general extension of this line of argument we can recognise 
the structural opposition set up in this ceremony between honey 
and water, fertility and neutrality, culture and nature. Earlier in 
the paper it was mentioned that honey can be interpreted in the 
wedding ceremony as the male balance to female milk. In the 
final ceremony the formal end of a woman’s reproductive life is 
being marked and so milk is not used. Water is for the women. 
The men’s cultural creation of fertility continues while the 
women’s natural creation of fertility ceases: men’s lives are 
permanent, women’s lives are temporary. 

It is by means of setting up specific structural oppositions 
that men produce and reproduce their control: 


Men : Women 
Permanent : Temporary 
Symbolic : Functional 
Ritual : Everyday 
Terrema’ : Kosum 
Honey : Water 
Culture : Nature 
Fertile : Neutral 


The assumption of the validity of these oppositions legitimises the 
men’s assertions of power and leadership. And the ultimate 
control lies in the hands of the elders since they are the only men 
who, by virtue of their age have knowledge of all the ceremonies. 
But if men have all the power why must they keep reasserting it in 
these ceremonies? It is precisely because the power which they 
have is based solely on conceptual divisions. In everyday social 
practice the role of women as producers and reproducers is 
indispensable and therefore potentially powerful. Thus as we saw 
with kosum and terre ma’ , where both pots represent a variety of 
both male and female concepts, the reality of the situation is 
misrepresented by the men’s theoretical concepts. Men’s view of 
women is indeed entirely conceptual, even though women move 
house and clan and it is these movements which provide the 
multi-generational links between different clans. Even though a 
woman’s reproductive powers come to an end it is her former 
powers which have enabled her husband to achieve his status. 
Even though the milk which a woman produces for her child is a 
natural product the food which she feeds it as everyday sustenance 
has been culturally produced by her. Although men are in charge 
of young people’s ritual progress through life, women are in 
charge of the socialisation of their children in daily affairs. Even 
if women prefer to give functional explanations for how things are 
this does not mean they are less ‘true’. The superiority of men can 
be seen therefore to be based very strongly on their conceptual 
view of the world. 

What then is the women’s view of male supremacy and 
progress through life? What power do women exert in their lives? 
As we have seen women play a far stronger role in mundane 
contexts than in the symbolic, ceremonial, ritual realm. Women’s 
ways of doing things are through everyday actions rather than 
public expression. Women no doubt accept men’s assertions of 
control to a certain degree because that is what they have been 
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brought up to know and accept. Beyond this lies a woman’s 
muted power, so distinctive from that of her husband, playing an 
integral part in her life. The hours invested by women in routine 
labour throughout the year far exceed those of the men who, by 
contrast, have seasons of peak activity and slack periods. Women 
are preoccupied each day with food preparation, wood collection, 
child care and countless other tasks. They control basic sus- 
tenance and their muted strength has a great practical power. 
Although it is not overtly acknowledged it is certainly present (S. 
Ardener 1978, pp. 20-30). 

Furthermore women, through their reproductive powers 
have yet another practical hold on society. It is only women who 
can ensure the continuation of the men’s clan and it is of great 
significance, therefore, that the secret women’s ceremony which 
precedes the men’s ceremonies at tum nyohoe is of a sexual 
nature. Only through the women celebrating this muted power 
can the men’s public ceremony of power legitimation proceed. 
Even though their milk supply has ended, they now have castor 
oil, with which men at ceremonies are always blessed. Men 
acknowledge the threat which woman’s sexuality can bring to 
them by discussing women’s malpractices at the start of the 
ceremony. 

Finally the worlds of men’s ritual power in Endo society 
and of the practical power of women are brought together by the 
use of material objects to mediate these spheres. Material culture 
has been shown to represent the ‘balance’ of power in society, 
both through its regular use in the mundane world and its special 
use in the ritual world. Both spheres of use are important. They 
complement each other and act as constant reassertions of the 
roles played out by women, men and children: 

Goods are neutral, their uses are social; they can be used as 

fences or bridges (Douglas and Isherwood 1978, p. 12). 
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This chapter focuses on the manner in which ideologically 
informed representations serve to naturalise the arbitrary nature of the 
social order. The construction of an eighteenth-century garden is shown 
to employ a number of means towards this aim. Through the use of 
classical quotations and the development of a concept of precedence with 
Juridical associations, the garden presents a particular rationalisation of 
time, which also denies its own transient nature. Its geometry and optics 
exemplified in its use of perspective, serve towards a controlled rational- 
isation of space. Overall the garden not only acts as representation but 
also works as an instrument for the close experimental observation and 
control of nature. The garden and the segmented and ordered form of 
Georgian architecture can be related to the contradictions of a society 
proclaiming freedom and independence but maintaining a system of 
slavery. The deliberately planned wilderness garden exemplifies such 
contradictions. 


The eighteenth century in Tidewater Virginia and Mary- 
land is today the subject of intensive, rigorous, and multidisciplin- 
ary research. There are few areas in the United States where 
there is more work done by creative people using materials from 
the past. Historians, architectural historians, folklorists, and 
historical archaeologists are all producing studies which offer the 
first new ideas on Chesapeake society since the turn of the century 
and which are giving the area an historical importance rivalling 
that long claimed for New England. The Chesapeake is being 
endowed with a deeper historical identity. 

Understanding of the founding and growth of American 
civilization in the Chesapeake has been furthered by social his- 
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Chapter 3 


Interpreting ideology in 
historical archaeology: 
using the rules of 
perspective in the 
William Paca Garden in 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Mark P. Leone 


torians, through the application of basic concepts of anthropology 
(Breen 1976; Tate and Ammerman 1979). Architectural his- 
torians and folklorists have used social history and structuralism 
from Chomsky’s linguistic theory to analyse Chesapeake build- 
ings (Glassie 1975). Historical archaeologists have drawn from 
the fields of cultural ecology and settlement-pattern theory, to 
study the region’s colonial remains. There has been some use of 
critical theory, but by far the greatest combination of ideas used to 
comprehend Chesapeake society in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is the quantitative, genealogically precise 
social history which takes the anthropological concept of culture 
and describes the anonymous, the statistical, the customary, and 
the vernacular in order to produce a more comprehensive view of 
a past society than has hitherto been available. 

Virtually all of these studies (with full citations) have been 
used in the most recent and powerful synthesis of the Chesapeake, 
The Transformation of Virginia 1740-1790 (1982a) by Rhys Isaac. 
He uses symbolic analysis of the kind most closely associated with 
Clifford Geertz to interpret a tightly controlled and widely 
inspected body of archival, archaeological, and decorative arts 
data. Isaac’s analysis is important here because it allows us to 
pinpoint the theme of this essay. Using Isaac as a foil, hope to 
show the contribution which may follow the application of critical 
theory to data from material culture, including historical 
archaeology. This may prove useful both because Isaac makes 
little use of archaeology (despite his familiarity with the basic 
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materials) and because historical archaeologists, whose data 
often come from societies in which capitalism was evolving, rarely 
employ any of the variants of Marxist theory which could contrib- 
ute to an interpretation of archaeological data. 

The critical approach used here concentrates on the con- 
cept of ideology put forward by Shanks and Tilley (1982, pp. 
129-54) and derived largely from their critique of Althusser 
(1971, pp. 127-86). I derive my understanding of the concept also 
from my reading of Lukacs (1971, pp. 82-222). The concept of 
ideology used throughout this essay therefore contains two 
points. The first is that ideology, being neither worldview nor 
belief, is ideas about nature, cause, time, and person, or those 
things that are taken by a society as given. Second, these ideas 
serve to naturalize and thus mask inequalities in the social order; 
ideas, such as a notion of person, when accepted uncritically, 
serve to reproduce the social order. Ideology’s function is to 
disguise the arbitrariness of the social order, including the uneven 
distribution of resources, and it reproduces rather than trans- 
forms society. 

Ideology takes social relations and makes them appear to 
be resident in nature or history, which makes them apparently 
inevitable. So that the way space is divided and described, includ- 
ing the way architecture, alignments, and street plans are made to 
abide by astronomical rules, or the way gardens, paths, rows of 
trees, and vistas make a part of the earth’s surface appear to be 
trained and under the management of individuals or classes with 
certain ability or learning, is ideology. Ideology is the ordering of 
time as well, and the mechanical measures of time, whether these 
be prehistoric henges, premodern sundials, or clocks. They are 
the material culture of the ideology of time. The ideology of time 
in capitalism cuts up daily activity into fragments which appear 
more rational and which thus become more controllable. Simi- 
larly, when time past is cut up and called precedent, it may be 
easier to control the present, for in the kind of society which looks 
to history as a guide for actions taken in the present, a continuum 
with the past may be made to appear inevitable when it is actually 
arbitrary. Thus, the class or interest group which controls the use 
of precedent does so to insure its own interests. It is in this sense 
that the classic Marxist writers have said that history tends to be 
written for class purposes. 

Forms of ideological representation may be found in 
discussions of nature, or cause, or of matters considered obvious 
and inevitable. Ideology has been discovered in archaeological 
contexts through analyses of prehistoric astronomical markers 
and observatories (Thorpe 1981), and European Neolithic tombs 
(Shanks and Tilley, 1982, pp. 129-54), and may very likely be 
found amid all those items archaeologists have for so long lumped 
under labels like ceremonial objects or style. Such objects and 
configurations of objects often appear to have little or no adaptive 
and utilitarian function but, when taken as manifestations of 
ideology, may be shown to function in such a way that they 
reproduce unequal distribution of resources, while masking this 
process in actions taken as given. This is as likely to be true in 
ranked precapitalist societies as in the later and more familiar 
capitalist societies. 
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Rhys Isaac presents a bountiful amount of material on 
eighteenth-century Virginia. My own interpretation of his work, 
mediated by the concept of ideology and using archaeological and 
archival data from eighteenth-century Annapolis, Maryland, is 
stimulated by Isaac’s work and is intended to complement it. 

Rhys Isaac argues that between 1740 and 1790 in Tidewater 
Virginia, the social hierarchy became more and more rigid with 
the planter-gentry isolating itself on the top of a pyramid which 
was becoming ever more shaky. With wealth and the sources of its 
prosperity becoming ever more constricted as a result of English 
control over the colonial economy and the continued long-term 
decline of tobacco prices, those with wealth constructed, with an 
undetermined degree of consciousness, a local order which acted 
to maintain control over what they possessed. The result was a 
tight hierarchy with little access to the premier places from below 
or from outside. Since the top of the hierarchy had little or no 
support from the English Crown, there was no defense from 
Britain for the erosion of their economic position. And since the 
underpinning of the society from within was based on a large 
number of slaves and an ever larger number of impoverished 
whites, the base of the society was shaky indeed. Isaac comes to 
two conclusions as a result of this position. The one of general 
interest is that the planter-gentry made common cause with the 
poorer whites of the colony to claim independence from the 
English Crown, which of course resulted in a new government, 
the United States, which was controlled by property-holders. 
Isaac argues that such a coalition of property-owners, from 
largest to least, acted to preserve the standing social order for the 
short run. All this was done in the name of liberty, in places like 
Virginia and Maryland. Isaac’s second conclusion, and the one of 
interest here, is that as the hierarchy in Virginia became more and 
more threatened, it sought greater and greater control, which was 
expressed as the Georgian order. The Georgian order or style 
included behavior as well as material culture. Indeed, it was a 
cohesive way of thought. The operative principle within Georgian 
thought has been expressed by James Deetz (1977). It is organized 
around the bilateral symmetry or the segmentary dividing of life, 
its functions and things, into parts arrayed into a hierarchy of 
isolated elements. This segmentation was expressed throughout 
the material environment, as in houses, windows, doors, and 
place-settings. But when it was imposed on nature, as in gardens, 
vistas, systematic observations of the stars, winds, tides, and 
native peoples, the segmentation quickly became confused with 
nature itself. And the system of segmentation, ordering, and even 
grading toward hierarchy was mistaken as itself being natural and 
discovered within nature. This segmentation and its confusion 
with nature, as in gardens and astronomical observations, had the 
impact of making the social world, which was similarly arrayed, 
appear to be unquestionable. 

Isaac argues that in the presence of colonial Virginia’s 
incomplete institutions, the Georgian order was an attempt at 
creating a set, controlled, rational-appearing, and unemotional 
mentality which gave planters control over all society in an era of 
increasing disorder. Incompleteness included the absence of 
precedent as a form of reasoning when making decisions, frequent 
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use of expediency to govern, and the emotional emptiness of 
Anglicanism, as well as the weakness coming from this combina- 
tion. 

Isaac interprets Virginian taste and style as including the 
use of architecture, interior design, furniture, decoration, silver- 
ware, dress, dance, as well as manners as Georgian space. 
Georgian distance (Isaac 1982b). Georgian refinement is the 
compartmentalization necessary to preserve the economic and 
political hierarchy which was being so steadily compromised by 
the rise and the close interaction of formerly distant classes, now 
newly threatening the established classes through religious 
revivalism and revolutionary sentiment (1982, pp. 303, 305, note 
7). 

Isaac is not saying that Georgian ideas are manifested in 
architecture, silverware, and manners; nor is he saying that 
Georgian style passively reflects the breakdown of a creaky 
economic and political order. He is saying, though, that the 
material culture ~ place-settings, table manners, etiquette, indi- 
vidualization and privatization achieved through doors, distance, 
chairs, hyphens, wings, place-settings, and gardens — all created 
the inhibitions, withdrawal, and isolation needed to prevent any 
attack on the established order (1982a, p. 308). The concept of 
ideology adds to his discussion the question of the naturalization 
of the Georgian style, through its shrouding by contemporary 
discussions of natural philosophy, astronomy, Isaac Newton’s 
theories, observations of the weather, plants and soil conditions. 
These all served to remove the arbitrary Georgian conventions 
from challenge by making them appear to be derived from nature 
or antiquity. With this construction it is possible to ask: who could 
fail to believe that those who systematically observed nature were 
not also those who should define and discuss a more natural or 
God-given political order? The same inevitability was created 
when the elite recited history, for who could fail to believe that 
those who knew the stars and plants and the ancient deities from 
Jupiter to Mars should not also be in charge of handling the 
historical precedents of their own society in the form of law. 
Those who knew how the natural order worked and those familiar 
with the long gone and esteemed ancient political orders should 
surely be the same to head the current order. Thus the scientific 
equipment, books, observations, the ancient history, the classical 
and Biblical allusions are not the product of the idle time of the 
rich, or of arcane interests, or of cultivated and rare intellect; 
rather these activities placed hierarchy and control in nature and 
history, making hierarchy and distance appear inevitable. When 
this logic, which is the ideology of class in Virginia and Maryland, 
was believed, society was reproduced intact. This logic was most 
likely to appear when the existing hierarchy could be most easily 
challenged. Thus, Georgian style in Virginia, and most likely in 
other places, not only expresses hierarchy but also disguises it. 
The disguise is composed of the ability to make aspects of nature 
and the human past look as though they are organized into com- 
mensurable orders and units with those of the observer. The 
disguise hides the arbitrariness of the social order and, when 
believed and acted on, perpetuates that order. 

Isaac points out that the Georgian order grew more definite 
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as the challenges to it grew in strength. As the American Revol- 
ution approached, the Georgian order came to its fullest 
expression. When the Revolution was over, and its effects on the 
mobility and growth of American society were fully felt in the 
early nineteenth century, and when those planters who had 
controlled the American Revolution died, the Georgian world — 
anything but mobile and expansive, or in ideological terms, 
libertarian and democratic — died also. The ideology of permanent 
hierarchy ended with the old planter gentry as did its Georgian 
style. The coincidence of their demise is indicative of the import- 
ance of Georgian style within the culture. Isaac correctly sees the 
Georgian order as a behavioral effort to control economics and 
politics. My addition has been to suggest that the effort to control 
worked by placing the order in nature and history in order to 
remove the effort from challenge. When the order died and the 
Georgian style ceased, its material culture and referents ceased 
too. 

An extension of this example of the operation of ideology, 
when it creates equivalent divisions in natural realms, also 
involves the use of citations from the past. When the past is used 
as precedent for action taken now or to meet current conditions, 
it may be appropriated for current use. As the eighteenth century 
wore on, the past became a more pressing concern and a subject 
of ever more precise description in Virginia and Maryland. This 
was true of plants, plantations, native peoples, individuals, and 
political units. Isaac does not explore this development but it is an 
extension of his idea and may be explained using the notion of 
ideology. In making regular and divisible observations on nature, 
like wind or the movement of the planets, these, once compiled, 
became a guide to knowledge for the present and future of these 
same phenomena. The behavior of plants observed regularly and 
precisely, when published, formed a compendium predicting 
regular behavior. Precise and uniform observations created an 
even, unbroken flow from past to present thus making the two 
seem continuous. Earlier observations had been qualitative and 
irregular, often regarding nature in America as freakish or 
inferior to what was then known. The new factor which appeared 
by the mid eighteenth century was the regular collection of data, 
made by systematic observations, with predetermined compara- 
bility, uniformity of recording, often on charts and tables, having 
even flow over intervals. Whether these observations were on 
heat, rainfall, yield of fields, plants, seasons, sizes, or shadows 
and light, they composed an even set of lapses, which once 
observed, provided what appeared to be a rational basis in nature 
for current and future practice. Such behavior became ever more 
current in America as the eighteenth century wore on. 

When applied to mid eighteenth-century human affairs, 
the compilation of even observations occurred through the build- 
ing of precedent, and there are three or four important develop- 
ments in analogous uses of the human past. Philip Vickers 
Fithian, a young Presbyterian minister from Princeton, New 
Jersey, kept a diary (1773-4) in Tidewater Virginia where he was 
tutor for a year to Robert Carter’s children. He observed himself 
as well as his surroundings. He deliberately recorded his own 
spiritual development; he used his diary to watch himself change. 
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His own self-observations were intended to form a precedent for 
and measure of his change. He created his own history out of 
regular, even, comparable units of observation on himself and his 
society. 

‘I shall collect together and write down what I have been 
doing in the last year. But will my life bear the review? Can I look 
upon my actions and not blush? And shall I be no less careful, or 
have no better success, in the prosecution of my duty the year to 
come... ?’ (Farish 1943, p. 61). We do not know how Fithian 
actually used his careful observations, but with his diary we can 
see the beginning of a natural history of self-observation. 

A second example of interest in data from the past that 
developed in the eighteenth century involved classical history. 
Many writers and diarists cited classical Greek and Roman 
authors and frequently read both. Eighteenth-century diarists 
were familiar with the ancient texts and with the Renaissance uses 
of the ancient world and employed these as adornments to their 
own world. But even so, the classical texts were not so much 
understood as they were recited, and they were not compared to 
each other, nor were used to understand classical society. 
Antiquity was not as precisely observed, described, compared, or 
subjected to activities like those imposed on the natural world. 
Virginia and Maryland may have differed from Italy or England 
in this way, for the American elite did not handle antiquity nearly 
as rigorously as it handled observations on nature. Thus, the 
citations to the classical world, whether they were in diaries or in 
gardens expressed as urns, statues, or terraces, are likely to be 
best seen as an early and undeveloped appearance of universal 
history and its potential for use as precedent. In 1709, William 
Byrd notes: ‘I rose at 5 o’clock and read in Homer and a chapter 
in Hebrew’ (Wright and Tingling 1963, pp. 16-17). And on 
another day in 1739, ‘I rose about 6, and read Hebrew and Greek’ 
(Woodfin 1942, p. 121). The entries referring to the classics are all 
episodic and virtually never mention why he read them, what he 
thought of them, or how he connected them with his own life. If 
such reading was to be used as precedent, we do not have ready 
access to the process nor do we have enough information to tell 
whether he understood the ancient writers’ meaning. All we 
know is that he was familiar with the texts. 

By the 1750s and 1760s in Maryland, there may be a greater 
understanding of the context of classical citations than there had 
been earlier in Virginia, and here we may see the development of 
precedent. New Principles of Gardening by Batty Langley was 
published in 1726 and was found in Annapolis, Maryland in 
several libraries. It was probably used in the construction of 
several of the formal gardens found there which feature classical 
citations (Charles Carroll letterbook). The following quote dates 
from the 1720s, but if used at all in Annapolis, would have had 
meaning in the 1760s and 1770s. 

Principle XX VII. There is nothing adds so much to 
the beauty and grandeur of gardens, as fine statues; and 
nothing more disagreeable, than when wrongly plac’d; as 
Neptune on a terrace-walk, mount, etc. or Pan, the god of 
sheep, in a large basin, canal, or fountain. But to prevent 
such absurdities, take the following directions. 

For open lawns and large centers: 
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Mars, god of battle, with the goddess Fame; Jupiter, 
god of thunder, with Venus, the goddess of love and 
beauty; and the Graces Aglaio, Thalia, and Euphrosyne; 
Apollo, god of wisdom, with the nine Muses. . . 

For woods and groves: 

Ceres and Flora; Sylvanus, . . . and Ferona, goddess 
of the woods; Actaeon, a hunter, whom Diana turn’d into 
a hart, and was devoured by his own dogs; Eccho, a virgin 
rejected of her lover, pined away in the woods, for sorrow, 
where her voice still remains, answering the outcries of 
every complaint... 

For fruit-gardens and orchards: 

Pomona, goddess of fruit, and the three Hesperides, 
Eagle, Aretusa, and Hisperetusa, who were three sisters 
that had an orchard of golden apples kept by a dragon, 
which Hercules slew when he took them away. . . 

For small paddocks of sheep, etc. in a wilderness 
[garden]: Morpheus and Pan, gods of sheep; Pates, the 
shepherd’s goddess; Bubona, the goddess of oxen; and 
Nillo, a famous glutton, who used himself to carry a calf 
every morning, until it became a large bull, at which time 
he slew it with his fist, and eat him all in one day... 
(Langley 1726, pp. 204-6). 

Some of the original attributes of the gods and dii minores are 
understood, although there is no information to show how they 
might have been used as precedent for modern conditions. 

A third area which shows how material from the past was 
beginning to be handled as precedent, and thus provide a guide 
for the present, is law. Isaac described early eighteenth-century 
Virginian law as an ad hoc mixture of provincial enactments and 
uncertain applications of English law (1982a, p. 199) which led to 
confusion and continual but useless appeals to England. No such 
conditions prevailed later in the eighteenth century in either 
Virginia or Maryland. The use of precedent, including familiarity 
with English law, and the capacity to use these to win a case, all 
developed. Some Americans even received training at the Inns of 
Court. The units of the past, in this case law and its logic, were 
codified, compared, situated in different contexts, and given 
different meaning depending on use. This part of the past, whose 
origins and earlier cases had no direct tie to the world of the 
colonial experience, was handled in the same way as the natural 
world; it was given regularity and compared in even units so that 
it could be used to meet undefined but pressing circumstances. 

The citation of precedent became important in Maryland 
because the use of English law became a means of containing the 
proprietary government (Lois Carr, personal communication). 
English law and citation of precedent may have been one way in 
which Marylanders created a past for their own use. Marylanders 
defended living situations by placing them in history, using legal 
precedent as the vehicle, thus making the origins of current 
practice difficult to question. This practice may have been a 
different form of naturalizing the condition of those in control, 
including whatever inequalities composed their condition, but it 
is analogous to the even subdivisions seen in the creation of 
natural philosophies and a natural order. 

I would now like to turn to Annapolis, Maryland, and to a 
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famous, re-created eighteenth-century garden there, in order to 
explore further the rationalization of the past. The hypothesis 
offered is that the garden represents the use of the past as a set of 
precedents which appear so natural and convincing that they 
eliminate doubts about the extant social order, thus perpetuating 
it at a time of its own weakness. The garden, then, may be an 
expression of ideology in which the ordering of plants and his- 
torical objects in space may provide a key to the beginning of the 
use of past as precedent. Precedent in nature and precedent in law 
would serve to make its owner’s place at the top of the hierarchy 
appear fixed and deserved. 

The garden under consideration (Fig. 1) was built, along 
with the house, in the 1760s by William Paca, one of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. The house is a large, five- 
part Georgian mansion with a two and a half storey central block 
separated by hyphens from one and a half storey dependencies on 
either side. The house was altered in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, when it was turned into a hotel, but it was never 
destroyed completely. The house and its immediate grounds were 
excavated and fully reported by Stanley South (1967). The two- 
acre garden, which is at the back of the house, was buried and 
partially destroyed when the house was turned into a hotel. It was 
excavated by Bruce Powell (1966), Glenn Little (1967), and 
Kenneth and Ronald Orr (1975). 

On his marriage William Paca became a wealthy man and 
shortly afterwards he had his house and garden designed and laid 
out professionally. The garden as it stands now is a reconstruction 
and is the product of documentary research and archaeological 
excavation. A fraction of the garden, including two outbuildings, 
are portrayed in a coeval painting. In addition there are some 
references to it by people who noted some of its features when 
they visited it before it disappeared. In addition, there are similar 
gardens in Annapolis and surrounding states to facilitate compari- 
son. Such gardens exist at the Ridout and Carroll houses in 
Annapolis, the Mount Clare Mansion in Baltimore, Mulberry 
Fields on the Potomac River, and Middleton Plantation in South 
Carolina. In other words there are enough known, dated, and 
surviving examples to provide extant proof of a genre of land- 
scape. There are also garden books which were used in Annapolis 
and in the colonies generally to guide in the construction and 
maintenance of all aspects of making a great garden. Such gardens 
were largely ornamental, but probably also contained a kitchen 
garden. The gardens were symmetrical, were walled either with 
built or planted materials, often contained exotic and imported 
plants, and had built terraces — frequently five — descending in an 
even series to some natural or constructed focal point, thus 
controlling the view. The descending terraces and controlled lines 
of sight indicate that the garden was thought of as a volume, not 
as a flat space. 

The Paca House is a Georgian mansion and its facade and 
floor plan are bilaterally symmetrical, although not perfectly so. 
If bisected, the two halves of the facade or floor plan look alike 
even though in the case of this floor plan they are not mirror 
images of each other. It is likely that the characteristics which 
Deetz suggested (1977) are associated with this style, namely 
ideas of the person as individual, the afterlife as a specific reward 
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for personal behavior in this one, privacy, segregation of everyday 
life’s different activities from each other, and segregation of the 
members of the family, also apply to this example of Georgian 
style and life. 

The Paca House garden is also Georgian in style. It has a 
central axis dividing it into two parts using a straight, broad path 
which descends through four sets of steps as it goes away from the 
house. Even though in this case the axis is not down the exact 
middle of the garden, the visual effect is one of equal division. 
The steps lead a person physically and visually down over five 
brief slopes or terraces which fall away from the house. The 
terraces are similar to each other and create the same effect as 
when looking at a Georgian facade, Georgian window, or floor 
plan: bilaterally balanced symmetry. The reconstruction shows 
formal plats or parterres on each terrace, balanced sets of urns on 
pedestals, and in general, the complete predictability of one side 
given a look at the other. This is so despite the fact that the halves 
and compartments created by the axis are not of equal dimen- 
sions. There is certainly enough archaeological and comparative 
evidence to justify the balanced symmetry. 

Authors like Miller (1733), Langley (1726), and LeBlond 
(1728) prescribed the kind of careful measurements and geometri- 
cal forms, plants, ponds, fountains, mazes, grass plots, groves, 
arbors, and the general dispositions of all items needed in gar- 
dens. They described the precedents which should be observed 
in order to maintain a successful and ongoing garden, including 
knowledge of local soil, wind, and flora. It is this knowledge 
which is common to Landon Carter, George Washington, and 
Thomas Jefferson. It is knowledge based on the past behavior of 
plants and winds, animals and clouds, which have been uniformly 
and continuously divided, labelled, and recorded. The theory and 
practice of gardening are based on closely controlled past perfor- 
mance and may demonstrate elements of Georgian segmentation 
imposed on nature, and on nature’s past. Consequently, the 
garden may be a clue to how events from the past could be 
ordered; this marks the arrival of universal chronology or univer- 
sal history. 

The systematic use of past plant and weather behavior to 
plan and predict is made up of minute observation of many small 
items like past plant and weather performance and is the same 
process that is used in the creation of a systematic law. This 
process may be comparable to subdividing the human past when 
it is made into precedent. The building of legal precedent 
occurred in the later eighteenth century at a time when those who 
depended on the law in Maryland were most vulnerable from the 
Crown, the proprietary government, and from the classes below. 
The tie to the garden may be as follows: just as precedent inserted 
into law allowed the established order to protect its own position 
by making that position appear historically valid, so that same 
social position seemed to be more fixed when it appeared to be 
served by optical, astronomical, and geometrical phenomena 
displayed in the garden’s allées and vistas. 

It is useful at this point to look at the rules for building 
pleasure gardens in order to see how perspective, which is the link 
to precedent, was developed. The rules may support the 
hypothesis that the garden is ideology, and includes at least the 
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beginnings of the modern ideological constitution of the past. 
There are two areas in which it is possible to see garden building 
as naturalizing a specific attitude to the past. The first involves the 
initial rules for planning a garden’s future. The planning is based 
on observations of wind and weather, shade and soil, and is often 
then set out as principles. 

Before the design of a garden be put in execution, it 
ought to be considered what it will be like in twenty or 
thirty years time, when the palisades are grown up, and the 
trees are spread: for it often happens, that a design, which 
looks handsome when it is first planted, and in good pro- 
portion, becomes so small and ridiculous in process of time, 
that there is a necessity either to alter it, or destroy it 
entirely, and so plant anew (Miller 1733, ‘Garden’). 

To follow this advice, Miller relays an experiment in natural 
history carried out by Dr Stephen Hales who modelled his work 
on Isaac Newton’s scientific methods. Miller goes on: 

the incomparable Sir Isaac Newton has not only shortened 

the geometrician’s work, by his wonderful discoveries in 

abstract mathematics, but has also taught us, by his own 
practice, how to make and judge of experiments and obser- 

vations with the utmost accuracy .. . 

‘The author [Reverend Dr Hales] having covered, 
with milled land, a garden plot, in which a sunflower was 
growing, so as to leave only one passage for air to communi- 
cate, and another to pour in water to water the plant, made 
several curious experiments upon it. 

‘1. That the plants which weighed about 3 pounds, 
perspired about 30 ounces ina 12 hour day, in the month of 
July, 1724, but in a warm night it perspired only 3 ounces, 
and nothing in a cold night . . . 

‘2. That as the area of the surface of the leaves was 
equal to 5616 square inches; and the area of roots only to 
2286 square inches, the water or moisture imbibed by the 
roots to supply the perspiration at the leaves, must move 
faster in the roots than through the leaves, in the proportion 
of 5 to 2. But in the stem, whose transverse section was one 
square inch, faster than in the leaves, in the proportion of 
5616 to one. (Miller 1733, ‘Vegetable Staticks’). 

We know that Washington and Jefferson made and 
recorded regular observations on a wide variety of phenomena in 
their respective gardens (Klapthor and Morrison 1982, pp. 156— 
60). We do not know whether William Paca did the same, since 
most of his papers have been lost, but it would not be out of 
character since he built two large and varied landscape gardens in 
his lifetime. But whether he did or not is immaterial, for the age 
dictated careful observations like these, and Paca and his peers 
saw gardens as a way of thinking concretely about natural 
philosophy. They experimented with nature by grouping, seg- 
menting, grafting, breeding, and transplanting, and they linked 
these activities with similar observations on sunlight, fire, 
soil, weather, and water. They ordered nature and built a past for 
it. 

The second area in which it is possible to see garden build- 
ing as naturalizing a specific attitude to the past by using the idea 
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of perspective is in garden geometry. Hedges tall and short, 
clipped trees, geometric patterns in the parterres which enclose 
flowers, and exotic plants imported from their native areas, rows 
of evenly planted trees, the regularly cut-back edge of the forest, 
all define the treatment of plants by shaping or moving them in 
conformity with geometrical definitions. 

If we take the whole garden, it may be seen as an exercise 
in optics, or in the regular study of vision and light. The terraces 
in the Paca garden descend evenly downward to a pond and then 
beyond to a focal point which is a mount with a miniature temple 
topped with a winged Mercury. The terraces carry the axis down- 
ward toward the distant point. If one stands at the door of the 
main house or at the head of the path, or somewhere lower on the 
median, one realizes the garden is not flat but a volume attempt- 
ing to operate like a Renaissance painting: to create a different 
distance from what actually exists between viewer and object. 
There are explicit directions for this. First: ‘In a fine garden, the 
first thing that should present itself to the sight should be an open 
level piece of grass . . . There ought always to be a descent from 
the house to the garden . . . On the opposite side of the gravel 
walks may be borders four feet wide for flowers, which will 
sufficiently answer the purpose of parterres; and if from the back 
of these borders there are evergreens planted in such a manner, 
as to rise from the borders gradually, so as to form an evergreen 
slope, it will bound the prospect very agreeably; and where there 
are any objects worthy of sight, or distant prospects to be 
obtained, there should be the vistas left. 

‘The principal walk must be in the front of the house, and 
should extend from the grass-plat next the house, to the end of the 
garden: if they be very wide, the sides should be turfed next the 
borders, and at the ends they may be terminated by a fosse [ditch] 
to continue the view’ (Miller 1733, ‘Garden’). 

To build a terrace the gardener might employ principle 
‘XXVIL. The proportion that the base of a slope ought to have to 
its perpendicular, is a three to one, that is, if that perpendicular 
height be ten feet, its base must be thirty feet; and the like of all 
others’ (Langley 1726, p. 201). 

The manipulation of space in order to create perspective is 
made precise in principle: 

XV. That all walks whose lengths are short, and lead away 

from any point of view, be made narrower at their further 

ends than at the hither part; for by the inclination of their 
sides, they appear to be of a much greater length than they 
really are; and the further end of every long walk, avenue, 
etc. appears to be much narrower than the end where you 
stand. 

And the reason is, that notwithstanding the sides of 
such walk are parallel to each other, yet as the breadth of 
the further end is seen under a lesser angle than the breadth 
of that part where you stand, it will therefore appear as if 
contracted, altho’ the sides are actually parallel; for equal 
objects always appear under equal angles, Q.E.D. 
(Langley 1726, p. 196). 

The garden is therefore a three dimensional setting, 
manipulated to create illusions of distance through the use of 
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perspective. The basic pattern used to create perspective in the 
Paca garden is terracing; this is made to descend to a distant 
place, which is in turn made to appear more distant through the 
illusion created by the systematic lowering of the bottom plane. 
Rows of evergreens are planted along the line of sight, and 
although they are parallel, assist in making the distant views 
appear further away. At Mulberry Fields (constructed 1755, 
gardens predate 1814) the fence lines of the field below the 
terraces are opened out as one goes away from the house. This 
has the effect of bringing the Potomac River much closer than the 
mile away it actually is. The illusion created by the application of 
the rules of perspective corresponds to that involved in Renais- 
sance painting, where mathematical rules were used to create 
distances between objects which were not in reality distant. These 
mislead the eye through their creation of an image of reality. 
Depending on how the rules were used, objects could appear 
further away or closer as the artist desired, or ‘in perspective’. 
These are the rules, used with a degree of precision in eighteenth- 
century gardens, that made objects like a river, pond, or temple 
appear further away or closer than they actually were. 

The gardener deals explicitly with geometry and with 
optics. Slightly less explicitly, he deals with the rules for creating 
illusions using space, so he is concerned with fooling the eye or 
with misrepresentation. Now, if ideology is also a misrepresen- 
tation of reality and serves to misrepresent the conditions of 
existence, what unequal human relationships are naturalized 
through the garden? Since the garden is manipulated space, is 
there some cultural practice represented in it which is, as a con- 
sequence, placed in nature so that it seems inevitable and beyond 
question? Just as the citation of precedent grew to protect the 
established social order, so also gardens took optical, astronomi- 
cal, or meteorological phenomena and ordered them in such a 
way that they appeared to naturalize the social hierarchy. They 
displayed their principles in the allées, vistas and parterres of 
their gardens. 

The link between the optical illusions using garden space 
and the development of precedent in law is best explained by 
John Rowe, who correctly placed the origin of the idea, which he 
referred to as ‘perspective distance’, in the Renaissance. Rowe 
defined perspective distance as an understanding about time as 
well as space, not just about painting (1965, pp. 1-20). Rowe 
placed the origin of seeing things in the perspective of both space 
and time inside the assumption that other peoples on the globe 
and other eras of history were separate, had their own integrity, 
and were worth knowing as such. This idea Rowe called perspec- 
tive distance, and placed its origins in the Italian Renaissance. 
With its advent in the thirteenth century, classical antiquity was 
acknowledged to be dead, not continuous with the present, and 
other cultures to be quite different and not necessarily versions of 
those living. Knowledge of the distant eras in space and time was 
possible through direct observation of the foreigners or the 
remains of the dead societies. Both were acknowledged to be 
apart from the viewer; separate but internally consistent. Just as 
mathematical rules used in painting could make what was close 
appear more distant, so the assumption that other spaces and 
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other times were not continuous with one’s own but were separate 
and internally consistent, allowed them to be brought closer and 
to appear to be seen as wholes. 

The Paca garden probably attempted to control sight by 
using the optical illusion of perspective. The garden handled 
distance in space and it may also have handled distance in time 
because there are references to antiquity at the ends of some 
vistas. And of course the garden was very likely built out of 
handbooks, themselves based on compilations of past behaviors 
of plants, etc. 

Given that the Paca garden may illustrate growing control 
over the notion of perspective, applied to time as well as space, 
then one of the end points of such a development is the emergence 
of universal history and evenly segmented time. This did not 
appear fully developed in America until the nineteenth century, 
but the development of an ability to use perspective in gardens 
and precedent in law were probably its beginnings. They are part 
of the regular use of events set in uniform time. Describing 
universal time is not my goal here. Rather my concern is a frag- 
ment of it; the construction of events from the past in an orderly, 
segmented pattern as both chronology and precedent. This 
includes the practice of placing evenly segmented units backward 
to include all past events, which is what perspective looks like 
when applied to the past. 

If this development can be seen in the Paca garden, then 
why would it be there? We know that William Paca was descended 
from planters, was tied to merchants, and was a successful, and 
later, a famous lawyer. He came to teach law in later life. William 
Paca’s surviving records show his involvement in an urban, 
mercantile, profit-oriented economy, which used some wage 
labor, rent, and interest on lent capital. They also reveal a society 
preoccupied with law and its basis in precedent (Stiverson and 
Jacobsen 1976). Paca was a lawyer by training and continual 
practice; it was his profession and he handled many cases early in 
his career, attended the Continental Congress, was Governor of 
Maryland three times and a federal judge. His skill in law and 
ability to influence others through its practice was a matter of 
note. ‘Paca’s contributions to the Maryland Gazette [the chief 
newspaper in Annapolis] during the controversy [over state 
support for the established church] were brilliantly conceived and 
argued, and they established him in the judgment of one historian 
as the ablest constitutional lawyer of the province at the time. . . 
Paca [showed] brilliant insights and remarkable powers of logic.’ 
Further, ‘Paca preferred fighting injustice and oppression by 
constructing finely argued newspaper essays that traced consti- 
tutional precedents and appealed to man’s natural rights . . .’ 
(Stiverson and Jacobsen 1976, p. 62). 

The environment in which Paca practiced as lawyer, writer, 
representative, governor, and judge was, moreover, one of 
economic and political change. Annapolis was a merchant town, 
Maryland a maritime colony with an extensive trade with Europe 
and the Caribbean. It was an area which was in rebellion over 
taxation and tariff; it was an economy based on massive use of 
credit, struggling to calculate interest, with finding efficient ways 
of book-keeping and accounting, and with periods of staggering 
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devaluation and inflation. The whole problem of tying money and 
profit to time lapsed and space travelled was faced in the later 
eighteenth century and saw, among other economic changes, 
several experiments with printing new monies (Papenfuse 1975, 
pp. 62,67, 95, 131-4, 207, 232, 234). Paca was not born to wealth; 
he married into substantial amounts of it. He grew up and lived in 
economic circumstances where everyone around him was faced 
with serious economic fluctuation and political change. 

Then, to add conflict to instability, there was the problem 
of slavery. Paca owned over one hundred slaves himself (Stiver- 
son and Jacobsen 1976, p. 92). Yet he argued so strongly for 
freedom that he ‘quarrel[ed] with the Constitution . . . [which] he 
felt . . . did not adequately safeguard individual rights, and many 
of the guarantees he sought — particularly freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and legal protection for those accused of 
crimes...” (Stiverson and Jacobsen 1976, p. 91). This argument 
occurred before the Bill of Rights was written and added to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

The major contradiction we see in Paca’s life, and which 
arose at the time of the Revolution, was between a slave-holding 
society and one proclaiming independence in order to promote 
personal freedom and individual liberty. The contradiction has 
been highlighted and analyzed often. It is of some significance 
here because it reveals the internal pressures building within the 
society which helped to provoke the alliances behind the Revol- 
ution and the later social upheaval in the American Civil War. 
Paca lived in a time in which fundamental social contradiction — 
slavery and individual freedom, in principle for all — was dealt 
with temporarily and the tensions were well enough disguised 
that society remained stable for at least Paca’s generation. 

The contradiction hidden by the quest for a fixed natural 
order, whether in law or nature (i.e. formal gardens, astronomy, 
or natural philosophy) is that between slavery for others and 
freedom for themselves. Slavery involved ‘fratricidal conflict, 
prisoners of war [in Africa], the horrors of oceanic travel, land- 
lords, overseers, and taskmasters . . . undeserved suffering, 
imbrutement, lawless domination, patrollers and spies, sexual 
assault, kangaroo courts . . . branding irons and chained feet . . . 
insults... the auction block . . . The freedom sought and won by 
white Americans for themselves was intended to prevent slavery 
for themselves since they saw themselves becoming at the hands 
of Great Britain no better than “hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water”. The plight of the colonials between 1764 and 1776 bore a 
striking resemblance to that of the Afro-Americans during the 
heyday of the Transatlantic traffic in human beings’ (Okoye 1980, 
pp. 20-1). Given this, Isaac argues that the growing economic and 
political closeness of slaves and owners provoked the Revolution, 
which had the impact of temporarily preserving the sought-for 
distance between the classes. Thus the Revolution and all its 
natural philosophy and Georgian style, some of whose physical 
manifestations have been treated here, acted to gloss over the 
growing double contradiction: liberty was won to prevent con- 
ditions which seemed like enslavement to whites, but was not to 
be extended to blacks who were essential in preserving hierarchy, 
economic as well as racial. These are the conditions of the time of 
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the garden and are behind the contradictions it was very likely 
built — although not necessarily consciously — to mask. That is why 
the garden, and the Georgian order in general, are ideology. 

In the Paca garden we can see that space was manipulated 
to create a perspective, and the rules embodied in creating true 
perspective provide a clue to Paca’s and his era’s perception of 
time. The material references to classical antiquity compose an 
index to some notion of the past in the garden, while the use of 
garden books shows clear use of precedent. Given the link 
between the use of perspective in Paca’s garden and his deep and 
successful immersion in law, the garden may naturalize perspec- 
tive which is the principle that ties them together, and thus the 
garden may have substantiated the cultural segmentation of space 
and time. Perspective allows one to view space and time in 
measurable interchangeable segments; and this is how universal 
space and time link Mr Paca’s garden to his law, Annapolis’ 
workers to their hours, capital to interest, ships at sea to weeks 
travelled and thus to profit and loss (Gurevich 1976, pp. 240-1). 

The division into equal units of space, work, travel time, 
lending time, the turning of past into precedent, all preface a full 
development in the next decades, 1790-1870, of quantified 
treatments of virtually all of society. From nature, precision 
moved to the past, and then into the workplace and credit house, 
and then into all the divisions of industrializing society. Indeed 
such universalization helped to create the divisions into which 
society was stratified. The divisions and the statistics bringing 
them to life may be seen fruitfully as part of ideology. 

‘In the 1790s, inventories of descriptive facts about society 
were touted as providing an authentic, objective basis for ascer- 
taining the common good. Complete possession of the facts, it 
was hoped, would eliminate factionalism and allow government 
to rule in the best interest of the public. Further, collections of 
social data were thought to constitute the proper scientific proof 
that the new experiment in republicanism did indeed benefit all 
citizens. By 1820. . . avid collectors of statistics had come to 
recognize that distinctions and divisions in American society 
legitimately existed and had to be reckoned with. The particular 
distinctions they made — for example, between agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufacturing — they regarded as inherent in the 
social order; empiricism, they insisted, was objective and value- 
free. But of course their empiricism was freighted with unacknow- 
ledged values. The kinds of things they did not count and calculate 
in 1820-for instance, the number of slave-owners, black mortal- 
ity, the incidence of crime, female illiteracy . . .’ are an illustration 
of how segmentation, quantification, and precision can create 
society and hold it intact (Cohen 1981, p. 55). All this is ideology 
and is seen in an early way in the 1760s garden and its associated 
activity — the division and subdivision of cultural space and time 
and making it appear as though the divisions were actually derived 
from nature or antiquity through the use of the idea of perspec- 
tive. 

As American society evolved in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, or was transformed, as Isaac puts it, substantial stress 
appeared in the social order, and if the hypothesis in this paper is 
an appropriate vehicle for organizing the data, then we might 
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expect ideological activity to intensify throughout the eighteenth 
century. Certainly that is what happened by extending precision 
into all aspects of the social order, as seen above. But we would 

also expect to find elements of this ideological activity in material 

culture. And we do. 

The specific version of the hypothesis in this paper acknowl- 
edges the contradiction of Paca’s substantial inherited wealth, 
based in part on slavery, and his passionate defense of liberty. It 
can be argued that if liberty were realized, his position was likely 
to be compromised. To mask this contradiction, to make it 
appear to disappear, to prevent its becoming a conflict, his 
position of power was placed in law and nature. This was done 
both in practising law and in gardening, through the citation of 
precedents, which is a segmentary view of space and time made 
available through the use of the laws or rules of perspective. One 
would predict then that the more the contradictions of the social 
order became manifest, the more intense the ideological activity 
would be. This is plainly seen in the back third of the Paca garden. 

The far one-third of the Paca garden is a so-called wilder- 
ness garden, the only one known to have existed in prerevolution- 
ary America. As opposed to rectangular symmetry, the far third 
consists of a pond with curved edges looking like a fish, crossed at 
an odd angle by a Chinese style bridge, and contains meandering 
paths, scattered clumps of bushes, trees, and small half-hidden 
buildings. The wilderness garden, sometimes called a Romantic 
garden in Victorian times, is thought to represent a freer and 
more spontaneous approach to nature, but the Paca garden 
appears by the 1760s and probably represents neither freedom 
nor spontaneity. My hypothesis would be that the introduction of 
the arcane geometry of a wilderness garden should serve as an 
index to greater mystification of the roots of the social order. 

Lévi-Strauss, following B. Karlgren, a Sinologist, has 
pointed out that elaborated curvilinear designs and arabesques 
‘represent the formal survival of a decadent or terminated social 
order. [They] constitute, on the esthetic level, its dying echo’ 
(Lévi-Strauss 1963, p. 265). Curvilinear designs may occur in a 
wide range of art forms, from painting, architecture, to rugs and 
gardens. Such design is not usually associated with the Georgian 
style, but when it is, it should not appear as mysterious as Lévi- 
Strauss has left it. Curves are composed of segments made up of 
arcs, circles, eggs, hyperbolas and other regular, segmented, 
strict geometrical forms. They are no less regular than lines and 
angles. They order nature in a different way but they order it 
nonetheless. The key is that they create the illusion of openness, 
flow, motion, and continuity, not predictable end. 

‘The usual method of contriving wildernesses is to divide 
the whole compass of ground, either into squares, angles, circles, 
or other figures, making the walks correspond to them; planting 
... trees [so as to seem] promiscuously without order . . . ; for as 
these parts of a garden should, in a great measure, be designed 
from nature, so whatever has the stiff appearance of art, does by 
no means correspond therewith . . . Walks [should] have the 
appearance of meanders and labyrinths, where the eye cannot 
discover more than twenty or thirty yards in length; and the more 
the walks are turned, the greater pleasure they will afford’ (Miller 
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1733, ‘Wilderness’). This is from one of the gardening books used 
in Annapolis. 

Such design uses the geometrical organization of plants 
which naturalizes the changes in the social order to maintain a 
continuity. The order of Tidewater society faced a fundamental 
dilemma in the 1760s and 1770s of upholding traditional authority 
and supporting popular sovereignty. The wilderness garden may 
be an intensified effort to implant in nature and arithmetic the 
twists and turns of the ideology which was so constructed that the 
order of traditional society was maintained in the presence of 
substantial pressures to open the hierarchy and promote mobility. 
Even though it was probably built with the rest of the garden, it 
serves like the mazes in other American formal gardens: it creates 
the illusion of flow and movement but is in fact the rigid control 
over spontaneous movement. 

The formal garden was not an adornment, the product of 
spare time; it was not for food and still less for idle fashion. It was 
a place for thinking and for making the observations which were 
essential to economic and social life. It was not passive; it was 
very active, for by walking in it, building it, looking at it, admiring 
and discussing it, and using it in any way, its contemporaries could 
take themselves and their position as granted and convince others 
that the way things are is the way they always had been and should 
remain. For the order was natural and had always been so. 
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This chapter illustrates how the critique of ideology can be used for 
the study of material objects by reference to the familiar contemporary 
built environment. An outline is given of the Frankfurt School’s model of 
the relationship between science and technology, and ideological control. 
It is then shown how modernist architecture fulfils the expectations 
derived from the model. Modernism cannot, however, be understood in 
isolation, but only in relation to other major traditions to which it is 
opposed. In Britain an important alternative tradition is the suburban 
semi-detached house. By examining the contrary values and ideals 
represented in these two traditions, the complex ideological underpin- 
nings of the apparent meanings of the constructed world are revealed. 
One class of people are shown not only to objectify their interests in their 
own housing but to construct that which objectifies the values to which 
they are opposed, in such a manner, that they are able to make the 
consumers of these images appear as though they were the producers. 
Finally a parallel is drawn between the nature of authority revealed in this 
analysis and that of the four archaeological examples developed in the 
following chapters. 


Introduction 

This chapter is intended as a bridge between Chapter 1 in 
which an attempt is made to build a working model of ideology, 
and the archaeological uses made of that concept in the third 
section of this volume. It is devised on the lines of an old 
archaeological adage: when in doubt start from the best known 
and then work towards the least known. In this case the least 
known and most problematic is the archaeological record. The 
problems ofits interpretation are notorious, so that it would seem 
unwise to apply the ideas developed in Chapter 1 immediately 
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to them. The model of ideology was derived from the discussion 
of written texts, and before there can be any hope of applying 
these ideas to archaeological remains, a process of translation has 
to be effected from the textual to the material. The goal is an 
application to prehistory where the evidence is exclusively 
material. 

The process of translation between these two modes of 
discourse, may be aided by attempting an initial examination of 
evidence that is well known, familiar and accessible. Such a study 
would give us some conception of the insights to be gained and the 
pitfalls to be avoided in any application to the more intractable 
subject of conventional archaeology. The material which seemed 
best to fit this requirement was the modern built environment, 
which is already the subject of extensive research and interpret- 
ation. The question to be put to this material is whether it seems 
that something approaching what in Chapter 1 has been described 
as a model for a critique of ideology may be applied to it. 

Any application of the concept of ideology demands an 
initial characterisation of the general categories of peoples’ 
interests and forms of power that appear to fit that particular, 
historically constituted subject of analysis. In this case we are 
dealing with advanced industrial capitalist and ‘socialist’ societies. 
The specific nature of any proposed candidate for ‘ideology’ will 
be particular to those societies, and will not be amenable to any 
direct translation at this level to archaeological research. 
Archaeologists working in the analysis of quite different societies 
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may focus on very different relations based on, for example, 
lineage or gender. In order to remain comparable, however, this 
account will retain the same generalised coarse-grained perspec- 
tive suggested in Chapter 1, foregoing the subtleties and sophisti- 
cations of the modern ‘ideology critique’ for the older tradition of 
generalised ‘dominant’ or alternative ideologies that may charac- 
terise a broad sweep of time-periods and geographic areas. 

The first step in this exercise is to discover a candidate for 
the critique of contemporary society from the perspective of 
ideology. None of the forms that were specifically discussed in 
Chapter 1 are acceptable. Criticisms were given there of both the 
bourgeois and the Marxist concepts of social relations, and in any 
case, both were applied to the nineteenth century. The present 
century has seen radical and rapid changes in society, both the 
creation of the socialist bloc and the development of new kinds of 
capitalism, and it would be quite surprising if these earlier works 
could provide more than a model for today’s social theory. We 
are looking therefore, for something in a similar tradition of 
critical analysis, but highly revisionist with respect to Marx’s 
critique. 

Such a candidate may be located in the concept of ideology 
formulated by the Frankfurt school, a group of German social 
theorists who were particularly active in the 1930s but who have 
been most influential, along with the more recent writings of 
Marcuse and Habermas, in the 1960s. Not only has the tradition 
of social theory they represent presented a sustained analysis, but 
their current reputation may be an indication of the revealing 
properties of that analysis. The roots of this critique are somewhat 
older, and that aspect with which I am concerned here goes back 
at least to Max Weber. Weber took certain forms of represen- 
tation of the world to be characteristic of capitalist society as he 
saw it, and these were contrasted with other societies and their 
belief-systems. In particular he focused on subjects such as 
rational calculation, bureaucratic control, and organisational 
forms modelled on science. He devoted much of his surveys of 
various societies to those aspects of their belief-systems that he 
felt may have accounted for the development, or lack of develop- 
ment, of this ‘outlook’ on the world. This idea of a dominant form 
of representation in modern society was refined as a critical 
theory and a more polemical critique of the modern state by 
members of the Frankfurt school. Examples of this critique 
include the well known polemic of Marcuse One Dimensional 
Man (Marcuse 1964) and the article by Habermas ‘Technology 
and science as ideology’ (Habermas 1970). 

In brief, the argument is as follows. The key to modern 
society is science. The scientific age replaces the industrial age. 
Science consists of the domination of nature and its control by 
people. Nature is no longer seen as something to be adapted to, 
but something that is itself adapted to our use. Nature is con- 
trolled and, by and large, a human-made environment replaces 
the natural environment, as a more predictable and controlled 
context for life. We come to understand and appropriate the 
world around us and make it serve our will. To do this requires a 
certain attitude towards the world, one that Weber tries to cap- 
ture in his concept of purposive rational action. This is an attitude 
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in which technical control is the goal of knowledge, and further- 
more comes to constitute knowledge. Knowledge thereby 
becomes restricted to that which is controllable. Only that which 
can be directly sensed, tested or predicted is knowledge, any 
speculation beyond this is not real knowledge. Direct testing 
becomes the criterion by which something can be said to be 
known. This is the basis of positivism in its various forms. This 
belief comes to permeate all branches of academic knowledge. 
These tendencies are by no means unique to the modern period 
but this century has seen a marked acceleration in their growth. 

The same principles come to dominate the forms and 
relations of production. Value becomes less plausibly related 
only to labour, and becomes linked more to technical knowledge 
and science. The microchip creates new commodities, often with 
a minimum of human labour, and the hierarchy of productive 
relations becomes based more on professionalism and technical 
ability than on the older criterion of business capital. Planning 
and organisation in bureaucracy and management increase in 
importance, and social relations become increasingly transformed 
into relations of technical control. Through this sequence, 
science, as the domination of nature by people becomes increas- 
ingly the model for the technical domination of people by people. 
This attitude leads to a further stress on objectivity and control, 
and a suspicion of anything which cannot be assimilated easily 
into such. This leads in turn to what is known, in crude terms, as 
the fact-value dichotomy. Politics also becomes assimilated, as 
judgment of political ability becomes based more on apparent 
technique than value. Governments become elected for their 
promises in relation to their technical control of the economy, 
and their ability to run a complex network with the minimum of 
disruption. Efficiency in the state becomes paramount over social 
values, and again it is technical ability that becomes political 
legitimation. Bureaucratic control may become increasingly 
immune to the fluctuations of particular political regimes. 

This in brief is the model. It has many variations, and many 
applications to the particular analysis of particular societies, but 
at this coarse level it best fits the model of ideology sought, 
because of the following attributes. It is a perspective or represen- 
tation of the world that is being ascribed to interest. It controls 
what can be known because it controls what knowledge is, it is the 
dominant force in the organisation of production, and is also the 
basis for the legitimation of the dominant groups in society. It 
underlies the apparent basis of power. One of the points of this 
critique is that it applies equally well to various extremes of those 
political affiliations which are more usually taken to be the 
ideological base of society, but which from this perspective may 
be largely mystifications. Thus the Frankfurt school see these 
critical ideas as applying both to the societies that have an 
apparent legitimation of individual liberty and opportunity in the 
‘west’, and to the apparent legitimation of socialist equality and 
communal enterprise in the ‘east’. The critique works below the 
level of these supposed dominant ideals. As ideology, they are 
not part of a contrast between real and ideal, they are both 
representations and also descriptions of the way societies actually 
work — their observable material relations. Unlike some concep- 
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tions of ideology no such divisions are accepted. The Marxist 
concept of praxis, in which conception and action are in continual 
dialectical tension, is implicit in such a critique. 

The question of just how pervasive this ideology as rep- 
resentation and guide to action in a given society becomes, is a 
matter for specific analysis of specific societies. Whether it rep- 
resents merely that which education attempts to inculcate and 
organisations to implement, but is relatively restricted in terms of 
the mass of population, or whether it pervades all conceptions of 
reality, might be determined in part from a study of the forms in 
which it is represented. In the following examination of one 
element of this expression, we may be able to gauge, in part, the 
extent of relevance of this critique. 

In order to investigate the extent to which such an ideology 
may be identified within the material world, a subject must be 
found in which these ideas might be implicated. Of the surround- 
ing material world, it is the built environment that most dominates 
our everyday patterns of living, and it is therefore to architecture 
that we might first look to find evidence for a material expression 
of dominance, embodying these principles. Within the built 
environment we would look for developments that appear to 
coincide with the development of this ideology and of modern 
science. Obviously there would be no point in investigating 
architecture that belonged to a previous period. Secondly, a clue 
might be found in a style of architecture that transcended the 
apparent political and national boundaries, as do the principles 
that we are looking to see embedded within it. 

That architecture might be capable, as material production, 
of the direct representation of a set of dominant ideals and prin- 
ciples as to the nature of society, might be suggested by studies of 
other areas and places. One of the best known attempts at such an 
enquiry was that of the art historian, Panofsky. He posited a 
particularly close relationship between the architecture of the 
high gothic and the then prevalent scholasticism. Many of the 
explicit structural relations that scholasticism sought as an under- 
standing of the world were to be found in the equally explicit form 
of the gothic cathedrals and their dominant and evident architec- 
tural principles. In his short survey Panofsky (1957) provides a 
series of such parallels. Other studies that have investigated such 
relationships include a study of folk housing in middle Virginia by 
Glassie (1975) using the technique of structural analysis, and 
studies of Indian architecture — addressed buth to the traditional 
temple city under a theocratic regime (Piper 1979), and to the 
planning of urban centres such as Delhi as a representation and 
instrument of colonial power (King 1976). A recent book edited 
by S. Ardener (1981) examines the way in which the use of space 
reproduces a particular aspect of power relations, that of 
gender. 

Anthropological studies that are concerned with the 
relationship between ideology and the built environment may 
develop much more detailed and sophisticated approaches to this 
relationship, as found in the work of Bourdieu (1971). A particu- 
larly clear example of the possibilities of such an analysis may be 
found in a recent study of the relationship between Islam, ideol- 
ogy and the organisation of space (Gilsenan 1982, Chapters 8 and 
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9). These last studies, however, go much beyond the relatively 
gross level of analysis that is being attempted in the following 
exercise. They may represent models archaeologists would 
ideally ascribe to, but at present they are the limits of understand- 
ing of the full resources of anthropology engaged in a parallel 
search and may not be the most appropriate immediate reference 
points. 


Architectural modernism 

An obvious candidate for the material expression of ideol- 
ogy as described above is found in architectural modernism. 
Modernism is represented in a large part of that architecture 
which has grown up in the period of concern. It did not exist prior 
to the development of the modern form of this ideology and is 
therefore coincident with it. It is closely associated with change 
itself. Furthermore, another term for modernism has been the 
‘international style’. The office blocks and municipal housing in 
which this style is often found have become so ubiquitous that we 
would not know from an examination of the buildings whether we 
were in Moscow, Rio or Sydney. These attributes of modernism 
are uncontroversial. What is more difficult to interpret is what, as 
a group of buildings, this movement represents, what image of 
the world, what ideals and relations might be implicated in them. 
Such an investigation is aided, however, by the large quantity of 
writings on precisely this theme, and from the observable patterns 
within the range of the buildings themselves. 

To commence this review with an investigation of the 
relevant writings, rather than with the buildings themselves does 
not mean we will be reduced at the end to mere subjective inten- 
tion. It will be argued later that there is other, material evidence, 
that can be utilised. Further, there are reasons that will be pre- 
sented for supposing the movement to be much larger than its 
apparent ideals and intentions, as declared by its practitioners. 
The ideology modernism represents may often have subverted 
these declared intentions, and worked rather in favour of an 
overarching dominant reference that establishes the conventions 
through which meaning is generated. Nevertheless it is helpful 
that there exists a surprising consensus in the writings of 
architects, authors and critics about what appear to have been the 
explicit models of modernism, which may then be compared with 
its results. 

Most of this discussion refers not to the mass of actual 
modernist buildings, but symbolises the movement with respect 
to certain individuals and schools that are seen as having played a 
key role in its development. The general mass of buildings are 
viewed as in part derived from, or developed from, these leaders. 
Furthermore, the emphasis is on modernism as style — the facade, 
the appearance, the evident ‘messages’ of the architecture — 
rather than on morphology. This is not to say that the argument is 
addressed to the reflection of ideology in appearance, as opposed 
to the actual realisations of the social controls through morphol- 
ogy, since, as will be made clear, the suggestion is that the form 
and appearance of the buildings are themselves effective instru- 
ments of ideological control and are therefore to be understood as 
active interventions, not mere reflection. An analysis of morphol- 
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ogy might lead in very different directions and to different con- 
frontations. 

These architects and schools reduce, in much of the litera- 
ture, to a single example of each. Le Corbusier, a Swiss architect 
who has been highly influential from his early work in the 1920s 
through to his final work in the 1960s, stands for the architects. 
The Bauhaus which operated in Germany in the 1920s and 1930s 
teaching architecture, art and applied crafts such as furniture and 
which included Hans Meyer and Walter Gropius as its directors, 
stands for the schools. Most histories of modernism do not begin 
with these figures but, much earlier with the critical writings and 
work of William Morris (e.g. Pevsner 1960). It is, however, these 
two that are taken as having provided the dominant flavour to 
modern architecture. Neither can be taken as simple homo- 
geneous inspirations, both had periods, inconsistencies, and in 
the case of the Bauhaus the diversity of its constitutive individu- 
als. The key period for the development of modernism is the 
1920s (see Frampton 1980, for a general history). There were 
major precursors: in Germany the Deutsche Werkbund; in 
Holland a movement centered on the journal De Stijl; and in the 
United States the work of Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright, but 
it was Le Corbusier and Bauhaus who in the 1920s became the 
symbolic figureheads of the movement. Thereafter a modernist 
building might be loosely categorised as Le Corbusian (of a given 
period) or Bauhausian, and this was sufficient to give an 
impression of its style as modernist. There have been numerous 
developments of modernism, but almost all had some link with 
one or other inspiration. In Britain, after successive waves of 
European influence, a home-grown style termed New Brutalism 
developed, inspired by the later work of Le Corbusier and par- 
ticularly by a residential block built by him in Marseilles, while in 
the sixties came the residential tower blocks also popularised in 
Europe by Le Corbusier. Modernism itself was not, however, a 
fashion that came and went. It is at present (with its offshoots 
such as post-modernism) still the dominant and growing trend of 
world architecture, and it has thereby increasingly been able to 
stand for what our urban environment has become. 

A survey of what might be represented in this movement 
reveals a surprising degree of unanimity between the various 
relevant writings. These include the often substantial publications 
of the actual architects such as Sullivan, Le Corbusier and 
Gropius (for a period the director of the Bauhaus). There are also 
the various historians of the movement ranging from the more 
positive (Pevsner 1960, Banham 1960) to the more critical 
(Frampton 1980 and Tafuri 1976). Equally, there are commen- 
tators, again ranging from positive (e.g.Gardiner 1974) to nega- 
tive, including the recent sceptical journalism of Tom Wolfe 
(1982) and the more sustained humanistic form of critical com- 
mentary by Mumford (1975). [have made considerable use of the 
various publications of the Open University on the history of 
modern design and architecture, and particularly of a compen- 
dium of original sources under the title Form and Function (Ed. 
T. and C. Benton 1975). While there may be some agreement as 
to what modernism represents in these writings, what differs is 
their attitude to those ideals, and their opinions as to their effects. 
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The qualities which modernism is taken to represent group 
around several key, frequently used, terms and the relationship 
between them. These are ‘Objectivity’, ‘Rationality’, ‘Formal- 
ism’, ‘Honesty’, ‘Functionalism’, ‘Science’ and ‘Machine 
Aesthetic’. These terms are matched by certain observable 
features of the buildings themselves that, in their presence and 
relationships, indicate the style. These include the dominance of 
straight lines both for the sides of the building and the flat roof, 
the use of steel, glass and reinforced concrete as opposed to brick, 
stone and slate, the attempt to reveal the structural features of the 
building on its external face, exposing the frame to view, the lack 
of any additional decorative facade and often the comparative 
height of the buildings as against other styles. These attributes 
make up a clearly polythetic category, and given the sheer num- 
bers of related buildings in the modern world, gradations between 
it and virtually any other prominent style of architecture may be 
expected. 

The first striking relationship between an ideal and the 
architecture refers to the goals of science. Modernism has con- 
tinually pushed in the direction of the limits of technical ability, as 
the tallest, biggest, most awe-inspiring style. As such, it is, along 
with the space race and the microchip, one of the most evident 
symbols of the dominance of human beings over nature. The 
geometric lines of modernism clearly emphasise their opposition 
to the curves and convolutions that dominate our surrounding 
natural environment.They represent, therefore, in a brash man- 
ner, the replacement of nature with science. This goal has been 
ascribed to its founders, as in Tafuri’s comment that, ‘form 
assumes the task of rendering authentic and natural the unnatural 
universe of technological precision. And since that universe tends 
to subjugate nature totally in a continual process of transform- 
ation, for Le Corbusier it is the whole anthropo-geographic 
landscape that becomes the subject on which the reorganisation 
of the cycle of building production must insist’ (1976, p. 126). 

The language and ideals of science are appropriated as 
principles and values. Le Corbusier developed the early stages of 
his ideas through an approach he called purism. A stated principle 
of purism was that ‘a work of art should induce a sensation of 
mathematical order, and the means of inducing this mathematical 
order should be sought amongst universal means’ (Benton 1975, 
p. 89). For Le Corbusier there was to be a scientific system 
ranging from the smallest modular block from which buildings 
were ‘composed’, to the grant plan seen most clearly in his scheme 
for a city of three million in which the imposition of pattern and 
geometry over the landscape stands out clearly as a predominant 
aim. 

The explicit legitimation of such work was not often based 
upon the connotations of the concept of science itself, but rather 
on that principle which was held as characteristic and essential to 
the scientific attitude. The key word here was ‘objectivity’. The 
movement that dominated modernism before it was taken over 
by Le Corbusier and Bauhaus was termed ‘Sachlichkeit’ or ‘The 
new objectivity’. It was still a major principle several decades 
later. Banham says of a movement prominent in the 50s: ‘Any 
discussion of brutalism will miss the point if it does not take into 
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account brutalism’s attempt to be objective about “reality 
(1966, p. 47). 

Left to itself as a term, it is hard to know quite what ‘objec- 
tivity’ might mean as a principle of architecture. Its sense develops 
through its relationship with other terms in this network, such as 
rationality and honesty. These ideas were already clearly spelled 
out by Sullivan in 1896 in an article called ‘The tall office block 
artistically considered’. He states that: ‘We can succeed in moder- 
nising the appearance of things by carrying out the simple inten- 
tion to be strictly rational, by following the principle of rejecting 
without exception all forms and ornamentation which a modern 
factory could not easily manufacture and reproduce’ (Benton, p. 
18). This statement served two compatible forms of legitimation 
which in turn were to relate to the principles of ‘functionalism’ 
and ‘machine aesthetic’. 

Rational architecture was that which assimilated the newly 
developed methods of production and the increasing dominance 
of factory-based machine-production techniques. Le Corbusier 
was enthusiastic about what he called the ‘mass-production spirit’ 
(Winter 1977, p. 324), the result of which is evident in his build- 
ings. Frampton says of one of his styles: ‘The Ville Radieuse type 
seems to have been orientated towards more economic criteria, 
that is towards the quantitative standards of serial production’ 
(Frampton 1980, p. 178). For Mies van der Rohe also the aim was 
‘to generate a culture of simple logical building amenable to 
refinement and open in principle to the optimum utilisation of 
industrial technique’ (Frampton 1980, p. 237). These statements 
must be set beside the actual history of the buildings. It was not in 
fact that modernism was the best consumer of new technical 
achievements. Where new technical possibilities, as applied for 
example to the kitchen or bathroom, appeared of clear benefit, 
these were absorbed quickly and easily in a mass-produced form 
into the whole profession, neither merely nor particularly into 
modernist style buildings. Mumford notes that, ‘functionalism 
came forward as a fact long before it was appraised as an idea’ 
(1975, p. 155). It was rather the explicit desire to pronounce on 
these possibilities as ideals expressed through the architecture 
that modernism projected. Mumford noted that, ‘much of what 
was masked as strict functionalism or as austere rationalism 
during the last generation in architecture was in fact a sort of 
fetishism; an overevaluation of the machine’ (1975, p. 157). 

The relationship between this functionalism and the equally 
prominent formalism is curious, since at first glance they might be 
thought of as contradictory principles. In practice they were not 
only compatible but mutually reinforcing, because functionalism 
related far more to the association between architecture and 
production than between architecture and consumer. Mass 
production itself is clearly an encouragement to formalism using 
a modular technique and prefabricated sections. Where other 
styles used individualist fagades to mask such trends in the 
technology of the profession, modernism proclaimed the modular 
ideal. In so far as functionalism was supposed to address the 
‘functions’ of the buildings, that is the needs and requirements of 
the users, this was developed as a utopian rather than a sociologi- 
cal strategy, at an abstracted academic level. Most prominent was 
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the academic left utopianism found in the constructivist move- 
ment in the Soviet Union and in the Bauhaus ethos. These prin- 
ciples had a major impact on Soviet building after the revolution 
but seem to have gradually declined until under Stalin the 
architecture reflected no more of a collectivist spirit than that 
current in the West (Frampton 1980, Chapter 19). As described 
by Tafuri in his book Achitecture and Utopia, ‘modern architec- 
ture has marked out its fate by making itself, within an auton- 
omous political strategy, the bearer of an ideal of rationalisation 
in which the working class is only effected in the second instance’ 
(1976, p. 181). 

The left principles were commonly a mystification giving 
legitimacy to what, in effect, was a much stronger and more direct 
appeal to the architects, that worked through a series of interlock- 
ing prestige systems and whose goal lay in the models of art. The 
architects continually appear to be looking over their shoulders to 
the artists and the developments in abstraction. Le Corbusier also 
worked as a painter. Artists such as Klee and Kandinsky were 
associated with the Bauhaus alongside architects such as Gropius 
and Mies van der Rohe. Here were the principles that determined 
the direction taken by the network of associations. One of the 
most fundamental associations was based in the adage ‘Form 
follows Function’, but this only made sense if tied to a corollary 
that beauty, in turn, follows function, and it is this part of the 
network that is represented in the ‘machine aesthetic’ that domi- 
nated the modernist movement. Bruno Taut stated as his third 
principle of the new movement in 1929: ‘beauty originates from 
the direct relationship between building and purpose, from the 
natural qualities of the material and from elegance of construc- 
tion’ (Benton 1975, p. 171). This stemmed from the deepest roots 
of modernism in the ideals espoused by William Morris, who 
affirmed that the form-function relationship should be one of 
‘honesty’ and it was honesty that ensured beauty. The Bauhaus 
proclaimed in the words of its director, Gropius, that ‘we want to 
create a clear, organic architecture, whose inner logic will be 
radiant and naked, unencumbered by lying facades and trickeries; 
we want an architecture adapted to our world of machines, radios 
and fast motor cars, an architecture whose function is clearly 
recognised in the relation of its forms’ (Benton 1975, p. 124). 

These principles had an obvious impact upon the appear- 
ance of the buildings that they inspired, by vehemently attacking 
that which had been traditional about the external appearance of 
a building and replacing this with a clear new principle. What is 
opposed is ornament. Ornament was that which made up a fagade 
in its colloquial as well as literal sense. It was this that served to 
hide the structure of the building. Movements such as Art 
Nouveau and Art Deco were hiccups in opposition to this general 
trend away from ornamentation rather than true elements of it 
(Pevsner 1960). Note the strength of opposition in Gropius’ 
words above, which are taken to still further extremes in the 
earlier (1908) statement by Loos that ‘the evolution of culture is 
synonymous with the separation of the ornamental from the 
functional’ (Benton 1975, p. 42). Loos equated ornament with 
crime. In the place of ornamentation should be the honest declar- 
ation of structure and materials, the keynote of the brutalist 
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philosophy. Mies van der Rohe went so far as to put fake metal 
beams on the outside face of a skyscraper when he was, for 
structural reasons, unable to reveal the encased beams within. 
The person viewing from outside had to be able to ‘see’ how the 
building was made and of what. 

Such a policy once again creates another link in the net- 
work, this time back to formalism, since it was always decoration 
and ornament that played a large part in distinguishing various 
styles. When buildings are reduced to mere plain structural 
models, a homogeneity inevitably tends to result. The most 
important result of this trend is towards what Tafuri (1976) calls 
the ‘absolutely asemantic quality’ of modernist architecture. In 
effect, such buildings come to mean nothing other than their own 
modernist principles, having no external reference. They are 
formalist in their rejection of context, be it social or geographical. 
The glass and concrete blocks tell us nothing about whether they 
are designed for offices or as a hotel, whether we are in Indonesia 
or South America. This lack of reference makes the category that 
modernism represents much more flexible. It has none of the 
‘pragmatic’ constraints of most material categories that may be 
generated initially through formalism but distort towards their 
particular context. As such, modernism may be associated with 
that kind of ritualised authority that Bloch (1977) noted uses 
formalism as a protection from evaluation. It attempts to gain an 
abstraction and a closure that is beyond critique. 

It will be evident by now that modernism effected, in 
written principle and visual effect, one of the most potent instru- 
ments of what the Frankfurt school claims to be the ideology of 
our age. The buildings represent the largest and most dominant 
artifacts of our daily experience, either individually or as new 
city-centres. These artifacts represent science in attempting to 
impinge on our consciousness as the limits of technical ability and 
as ‘unnatural’ imposed geometry. The ‘distance’ they exhibit is 
equally a distance from nature, a distance from the human scale 
and a distance from the irregularity that indicates the individual 
interpretation of social convention. They thereby equate in 
practice and as material constraint that which the Frankfurt 
school have related in social theory. The rationality represented 
in their austere modular forms is that of technical ability and 
universalism abstracted away from the pragmatic contextual 
rationality of ordinary human strategy. 

The ability of modernism to encompass the ideology of 
technical control as a duality of control over the environment and 
control over people, is fostered by its permeation through the 
design not only of buildings but also the objects and decoration of 
itsinteriors. An example is the often quoted control over the users 
of Mies van der Rohe’s best known office block in New York, 
where the use of blinds and objects next to the external face of the 
building is controlled lest it interfere with the image of the whole 
‘monument’ to the outsider. More effective were the Soviet 
‘super-communes’ with their educative intention in reorganising 
the pattern of daily living with shared corridors, bathrooms and 
canteens, until they were abandoned under consumer opposition 
(Frampton 1980, Chapter 19). A model of effectiveness was the 
1904 Larkin building by Frank Lloyd Wright, built for a mail- 
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order firm and rationally planned right down to the desks, as 
noted by Duffy: ‘The seat hinged to the clerical desk restricts 
freedom of movement, saves space, is entirely rational, and 
effectively expresses the degradation of the clerk’ (1980, p. 268). 
A degree of parallelism between the effect of appearance, of 
morphology and of interior is evident. 

Ideology was not the mere reflection or product of technol- 
ogy, the new forms could always have been decorated, and 
assimilated without difficulty, as occurs in a genuine vernacular 
tradition, and as is imitated in the post-modernist style. It was 
always intended and evidently succeeds in doing more than this. 
As Breuer noted in 1934, ‘The origin of the Modern Movement 
was not technological, for technology had been developed long 
before it was thought of. What the New Architecture did was to 
civilise technology. Its real genesis was a growing consciousness 
of the spirit of our age’ (Benton 1975, p. 181). This is a constant 
theme of Mumford, who caught the implications in his critique of 
modernism’s principal prophet: ‘The monotony of Le Corbusier’s 
favoured forms has expressed the dominant forms of our age, the 
facts of bureaucratic control and mechanical organisation equally 
visible in business, in industry, in government, in education’ 
(Mumford 1975, p. 119). What modernism attempted was to 
render these principles as the natural environment of our daily 
life. Interaction with them becomes habit, a naturalising context 
as noted by Benjamin (1973, p. 142), in which progress and shock 
become expected and assimilated in an anaesthetised and accept- 
ing world, which sees those elements of our society that moder- 
nism represents as an inevitable condition of existence. 

The evidence given here for a connection between building 
style and ideology has been mainly presented in the form of 
quotation and written comment. A set of photographs might have 
been included as a supplement, but in practice these buildings 
may be viewed from any urban centre today. As such they provide 
the best evidence for the effectiveness of their embodiment of 
these principles. There is a separate range of studies which 
explores how deeply they have penetrated, as a style, particular 
domains of the building industry. A volume edited by King (1980) 
provides some historical background, including chapters on the 
modernist dominance in areas such as hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
prisons and office blocks. Schools have been radically altered. 
The first influential example of brutalism in Britain was a school 
at Hunstanton in Norfolk in 1954 by the Smithsons, and now 
much copied (Banham 1966, p. 19). This range of institutions is 
particularly instrumental as an effective carrier of authoritarian 
principles, even when teachers and other consumers attempt to 
preserve their traditional patterns despite the inconvenience of 
the new structure. The architecture of such institutions has 
become an important exemplifier of the nature of discipline and 
power analysed by Foucault and described in Chapter 1 (e.g. 
Foucault 1977). 

In new schools and office blocks today, modernism has 
become nearly ubiquitous. Their impact is equally strong in 
large-scale, government-built housing projects, again often 
quoted as exemplary schemes in the architectural literature. The 
‘alienation’ that Marx noted had permeated through to the home 
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as the property of other than its inhabitants, is now forcibly 
expressed in a style and scale, that being far from the compass of 
the family or individual, magnifies further this theme. The major 
point is that in no sense are we dealing here with some academic 
and esoteric set of ideas that at an abstract level assimilated 
ideology as representation. Though modernism may have started 
in such a manner, it has now become the most obvious transform- 
ation towards a new representation by people of their own 
environment, in the last few decades. It is not a reflection but an 
instrument; the housing projects express a control over their own 
inhabitants who have no means of transforming that environment 
in accordance with their own understanding and their own 
interests. This point would be still more evident in an analysis of 
morphology as opposed to this consideration of facade and 
appearance. 

The final aspect of modernism that I wish to discuss is the 
way in which it reflects upon intention. Archaeologists have often 
cautioned against the hope that prehistoric remains might reveal 
representation, on the basis that intention is not to be found with 
the trowel. The scale at which the concept being explored here 
operates is, however, not to be reduced to individual intention. 
Figures such as Le Corbusier and Bauhaus are symbols of some- 
thing that goes far beyond any particular group, as indicated by 
the sheer extent of its development and the variety of contexts 
that assimilated it. Indeed one of the most instructive elements of 
the history of this movement are the several ironies that become 
apparent when intention is investigated. 

Morris, as recognised by Pevsner and others, was the 
founding figure of many of these ideas; his opposition to what he 
saw as dishonesty in style was an inspiration adhered to ever after. 
In anumber of respects the political implications of modernism as 
social control also find their precursors in other styles and trends 
in the nineteenth century such as Georgian architecture as a 
representation of culture against nature (Glassie 1975), or the 
internationalism of the neo-classical. The interesting feature of 
Morris’ role here is that no figure of the last two centuries has 
been more vehement in his opposition to the machine and to 
everything that modernism in fact effected, and yet Morris in his 
opposition to the machine created the style which was later taken 
as most indicative of the machine age. Wolfe (1982) takes great 
delight in showing how the very people who paid for many of 
these new buildings in America actually had an intense dislike of 
them and of the idea of having to work or live within them. It is 
hard to find any popular base for the willingness to spend fortunes 
on such buildings. It is hard to locate the educationist or teacher 
or pupil who did not need ‘re-education’ to adjust to the glass and 
concrete formal masses they were to teach in. If there was an 
explicit moral principle it was most often socialist. The Bauhaus in 
particular and the Soviet architects favoured these buildings as an 
educational instrument of socialist thought. It is this association 
that has led to the idea that modernism is an expression of egali- 
tarian ideals, which will be questioned below. In fact the same 
style was used in fascist regimes, and these same Bauhaus 
architects built the major monuments to monopoly capitalism in 
Manhattan using essentially the same architectural plans. 
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Exported Soviet realism, as in the much praised High Point 
buildings of Highgate, London, are now the preserves of the 
upper middle classes. It is only the architects who consistently 
strove after these goals as ‘architectural’ ideals. The extent of 
their acceptance demands a more complex analysis. 

The actual implementation of modernist architecture 
depended upon a series of interlocking strategies and prestige 
systems. Within the architectural profession, the drive to increas- 
ing abstraction and progress linked into prestige competition is 
evident in their own writings. In turn, the implications of the large 
scale modernist buildings as technical achievements made them 
most suitable as prestigious developments. These might take the 
form of competition between big business in New York or 
between local British councils in new housing development, and 
new city centres, or towards purer forms of revolutionary 
expression in the Soviet Union. The specific forms of these 
prestige systems and emulatory patterns are contingent, although 
their link to rapidly developing fashions in material forms is a 
product of the nature of such systems (Miller 1982). What is 
important is that the fundamental expressive quality of the 
architecture, in relation to the possibilities of technical ability and 
rational efficient control, were those favoured by the corporations 
and bureaucracies that employed the architects in every one of 
these situations. 

The above account of modernism as an architectural style 
seems to fit, in most respects, the model of the underlying 
authoritarian nature of the contemporary state as outlined by the 
Frankfurt school. As such it points towards the critique of ideol- 
ogy as outlined in Chapter 1 and as it might be used in archae- 
ological research. It retains the coarse-grained level of large scale 
alterations in the manner in which human society represents its 
own form in its material products and in this case in its production 
of the material environment. Most of the discussion presented 
would now be regarded as architectural history. The debate 
within the profession has moved on to a post-modernism, one of 
whose main aims was to provide the more contextually defined 
reference, the ‘pragmatics’, that had been denied in modernism. 
In practice, the additional deliberately imposed vernacular has 
been still more desocialised (Habermas 1982). In contrast another 
style, known as ‘high-tech’, has developed as the still more explicit 
metaphor of science and scientific control. Post-modernism in 
turn is now viewed as dated, and the fashions continue. I would 
suggest, however, that the general form of architecture that this 
chapter has so far been concerned with might well subsume many 
of what the architects take to be distinctive and even opposing 
styles, in the overall impression of modernistic architecture which 
the public retains. 

This general trend is towards an architecture which 
expresses technical control, in which the relationship to nature is 
implicated in the relationship between people exemplifying, but 
also acting to maintain, relations of dominance and control. 
Following the Frankfurt school this may be taken as the ‘dominant 
ideology’ for our time. Certain cautions were expressed, how- 
ever, in Chapter 1 as to the possible limitations of this concept as 
an approach. One of these took the form of a question as to the 
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actual extent to which these ideals maintained a hold over the 
general population of a given society, but this would require 
investigation in the individual and contingent circumstance. 
Recently, there has been a growing literature on the evidence for 
groups opposing the dominant images in contemporary British 
society, but these have focused mainly on minority groups such as 
youth subcultures (e.g. Hall et al. Eds. 1976). One of the most 
important details about modernism is that most of the new build- 
ings actually constructed have, at least in Britain, never been 
modernist in style. The division between modernist and non- 
modernist is most closely associated with, though clearly not 
always exactly consistent with, the distinction between building at 
the scale of the individual, residential group as against buildings 
at a larger scale. What, then, is represented by this distinction, 
and what explains the persistence of the non-modernist, which in 
Britain is dominated by the tradition of the suburban semi- 
detached? 

The analysis of suburbia must be carried out alongside an 
examination of the extent to which modernism is in fact a per- 
vasive feature of current building. Since the development of 
structuralism, we are alerted to the possibility that the impact of 
dominance might be expected to be found beyond its own 
immediate reproduction, since the effect of a new alignment in a 
semantic space is inevitably to alter all other concepts that share 
this space and that are redefined in relation to it. Our evidence for 
the effect of modernism is therefore only in part the extent of its 
application, and should also be sought in the reaction of other 
non-modernist architectural styles to it. 


Housing in Britain: the high rise block 

This review will concentrate on the evidence from Britain 
this century. The reason for narrowing the focus is that while the 
modernist style is precisely the ‘International’ style; most alterna- 
tive architectural traditions are often best known as local or 
national. These are more diverse styles, which have assumed the 
referential load rejected by modernism. Britain differed from 
many comparable areas in Europe and the United States in two 
main respects. Firstly at the time of the advent of modernism, a 
far smaller percentage of its population was living in apartment 
flats and, secondly, there grew up an unusual degree of govern- 
mental control of building. If we lower the scale of architecture 
being considered, we find the more particular connotations of 
these building styles varied greatly. In the United States, for 
example, the history of the apartment block is quite dissimilar to 
that of Britain. In a review history, Hancock (1980) notes the 
early importance of such blocks, and their use at all levels of 
society, becoming an additional instrument in the growth of 
spatial segregation by wealth, colour, and most recently, age, as 
well as acommon stage in the developmental cycle of the domestic 
group. In the United States, government subsidy for building has, 
contrary to its claims, been mainly for the middle and wealthy 
classes and only in a relatively smaller degree towards welfare 
building. The dominant images of apartment blocks may be those 
of the luxury prestigious blocks, as for example in Lakeside 
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Chicago or Manhattan, which may offset the alternative image of 
the mass tenement estates. 

In Britain a different history has resulted in different 
associations. Although there are many modernist luxury hotels, 
modernist blocks have mainly been associated with public housing 
and business concerns. The history of one of the most prominent 
features of the modernist style, the high rise apartment block, is 
instructive (Ash 1980, Sutcliffe Ed. 1974). In the initial mass 
development of low flats three and four storey high in the 1930s, 
such flats tended not to take up the modernist image and, being at 
a relatively high rental, were only rarely used for mass housing of 
the poor (Ravetz 1974). The major impact on British residential 
housing came with the remarkable rise and fall of the popularity 
of the high rise flat in the 1960s. Cooney (1974) shows how local 
councils and central government were drawn into the develop- 
ment of this form of housing, in which their own rivalry for 
prestige became linked with that of the architects, as also (but 
later) were private developers. Ash (1980) documents the result 
of this shift in policy. In 1964 only 7% of the population lived in 
apartments, although the figure was over 50% for some European 
countries. The British government, however, not only was 
responsible for over half the building output but, by the use of 
subsidies, could effect major changes of building policy in a 
comparatively short time. Seen as a method of rapid slum- 
clearance, a shift to subsidies for such high rise blocks had 
immediate results. Although such flats were 50% more expensive 
per square foot than ordinary two storey houses, impoverished 
councils such as Glasgow built them in quantity, because the large 
government subsidies made them effectively cheaper. This last 
example was despite the fact that the 1960s were a time of major 
population-decline in Glasgow and easing of pressure on the land 
(Smith 1974). The early 1960s saw an ever-increasing percentage 
of new accommodation of this form, rising to a peak in 1966. The 
decline of this same style, partly due to public pressure especially 
following the partial collapse of a block at Ronan Point in 1968 
and the removal of subsidies had a dramatic effect leading to the 
virtual ending of high rise building by 1970. 

The point of the high rise is that they, like the lower but 
equally oppressive estates in areas such as Liverpool (Kirkby) 
and Manchester (Hulme) with their ‘streets in the air’ (a claim of 
the Smithsons), represent an evident arm of state control over the 
individual. One critique remarked on their alienating properties, 
seeing them as the architectural equivalent of the filing cabinet 
(Smith 1974, p. 237). In this case the effect of their morphology is 
clearly echoed in the equally mechanical style. So blatantly was 
the style of these estates opposed to the aspirations of their 
occupants that the results were bound to have an impact on the 
main housing market. In a sense this effect was not an attribute of 
modernism itself, the reaction was equally strong to the terraced 
estates that preceded them. All such government housing had 
preserved in its form a mark of the faceless homogeneity and 
unalterable facade that was a direct material representation of the 
control over the occupant. Since, however, it was the state sector 
which adopted modernism for residential accommodation, the 
style took on a new reference. 
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There were two main areas in Britain in which modernist 
styles had a major impact: one was the context for the controlling 
environment, which includes not only the major business 
premises, but the new blocks for civil service and government 
departments, hospitals and schools. This might be an instrument 
of the central government but is equally prominent in the new city 
centres, built at notorious expense by local councils. The other 
was the mass of residential housing which was imposed by govern- 
ment. It is in opposition to these two areas that we can best 
understand the dominant styles of the owner-occupied sector, 
which still constitutes the majority of British housing. 


The suburban tradition 

Burnett provides an overall history of suburban housing 
and concludes: ‘In reviewing the history of the middle-class house 
it is at once obvious that no revolutionary change in preferred 
housing type occurred over the last century and a half. The ideal 
continued to be a detached or semi-detached house in a suburban 
or semi-rural setting’ (1976, p. 309). Some minor adjustments 
occurred in the semi-detached ideal; the present dominant style 
with its red tiled roof, outside woodwork painted white, and 
casement windows, seems to have emerged with the development 
of Golders Green (a suburb of north-west London), after the 
building of the underground station in 1907, (Jackson 1973), and 
then spread rapidly over the new suburbs. It remains, however, a 
continuation of this strange form of housing, a Victorian com- 
promise that allowed for tradesmen to come around the back, and 
for costs to be kept low while still preserving the appearance of 
the detached house. 

So striking is this conservatism that it demands some 
explanation. In reviewing the literature on private housing during 
the period, it becomes increasingly clear that we are faced not 
with a simple vernacular tradition that persisted regardless of the 
impact of new forms of architecture, but rather that this conser- 
vatism might itself be understandable in precisely the context of 
an opposition to the new style and the particular areas of housing 
that it was being applied to. The suburban tradition was quite 
varied. It included the better terraces, often with bay windows 
and sash fittings; some influence of the garden cities, which 
provided a quite different and, from the consumer point of view 
much more acceptable, form of government housing. There was 
also a low, often single-storey style which was seen as a ‘Scan- 
dinavian’ look. What all of these had in common was that, in 
direct opposition to modernism, they depended on decoration 
and facade. The literature constantly stresses that it was decor- 
ation rather than quality which often sold the house, and there- 
fore was of prime concern to the private builder. ‘External 
appearance assumed great importance for it often made the sale: 
there had to be the strongest possible contrast with the drab, 
uniform terraces of the inner city streets, a little show, and a hint 
of the country cottage . . . All attention focused on the superficial; 
decorative features were paramount’ (Jackson 1973, p. 145). It 
was appearance not quality that mattered. Burnett notes: ‘Too 
often as in the thirties, the detailing was merely crude and clumsy, 
stuck on to a standard design to give a spurious individuality and, 
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perhaps to make it abundantly clear that no local council could 
have authorised such idiosyncrasy’ (Burnett 1976, p. 298). 
Burnett also notes a general trend over the last century — stan- 
dards in council houses improved and private housing became 
smaller. This meant that the desire to differentiate grew all the 
stronger. ‘As the size and structure of the two types of dwelling 
came closer together, it became ever more important to accen- 
tuate the identity of the private house by such symbols as distinc- 
tive fagade and front garden. The occupier himself could further 
‘personalise’ the external appearance of the house in ways not 
open to the council tenant’ (Jackson 1973, pp. 295-6). Conser- 
vatism in building style is an element of this relationship, since the 
state had appropriated in modernism the language of change. 

A clear example of this emphasis on contrast is the expan- 
sion of owner occupation amongst the working class in the 1930s, 
when modernism was starting to make an impact in some sectors. 
Wilkins, surveying the suburban boom in 1934-5, finds there 
were two main concerns that dominated their appearance and 
opposed any modernist influence. Buyers wanted a conventional 
traditional style that did not look ‘odd’ and, ‘in any case, they 
didn’t want their home to look like their place of work, and the 
building they worked in, was inevitably given an up to date 
modern image’ (Wilkins 1976, p. 79). Secondly, they did not want 
anyone to mistake their property for a council house, which 
meant an emphasis on the bay window, the recessed porch and 
any attributes with which the council houses were not provided. 
Such an opposition may well have been greatly strengthened by 
the full appropriation of the modernist style for residential accom- 
modation by the state in the high rise episode of the 1960s. 

When one turns to the question of facilities, the mystifi- 
catory nature of modernist claims are all the more evident. 
Modernism was advocated as the inevitable adaptation in style to 
the new function of the house, and yet, in the recent history of 
housing, we find the adoption of all the new advantages of the 
modern age — the indoor bathroom, the electrical appliances, the 
new-technology kitchen —in a whole range of architectural styles. 
It was the number of power points that was of importance not the 
form of the fagade (Forty 1975). Not only were such develop- 
ments compatible with a range of styles, but the effective inertia 
in the state of architectural aspirations of the consumer appears 
almost as an affront to the enormous changes in the facilities and 
functions available to them. 

The opposition to modernism may be related to a resultant 
recontextualisation of the values of the suburban community. A 
spirited defence of this kind of housing, generalised as the suburb 
of ‘Dunroamin’, has recently been published by Oliver et al. 
(1981). They point out that although this is the form of housing 
occupied by half the country’s population, it has, from its incep- 
tion, been subject to a torrent of abusive invective from the 
establishment and particularly from architects. It was condemned 
as an unremitting homogeneous sprawl, emphasising the most 
vulgar taste, and expected to turn into slums within a short time. 
It was said to produce its own alienation and isolation for its 
inhabitants. This argument was heavily one-sided: ‘The printing 
presses were on the side of the Modernists, when the invective 
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was let loose, but the symbols through which Dunroamin could 
communicate its values were expressed in the building itself’ 
(1981, p. 157). The authors attempt to interpret the values being 
expressed in the houses. They see the houses in part as a reaction 
to the Victorian terrace, the factory, the modernist style and the 
municipal housing estate, but also see them as a positive affir- 
mation of home, family, stability and individualism (1979, p. 157). 

The dominant mode of expression of these values was 
through their art of ambiguity. Even the language of description 
betrays this. There are ‘the half timbered walls of the “semi- 
detached” homes for the “middle” classes set on sub urban 
estates’ (1981, p. 78). Their position between town and country 
was emphasised by the extensive use of parks and trees in which 
to set this urban form. This assertion of a middle way, an abhor- 
rence of what they saw as extremes, allowed for considerable 
individual expression within this middle area. The suburbs are in 
fact much jess homogeneous than the council estates. The do-it- 
yourself tradition of individually adapting the buildings adds to an 
already conscious attempt by the builders to make neighbouring 
pairs of semis differ in facade, in response to demand. The decor- 
ation and furnishings are typically a massing together of various 
styles and images, and the dominant theme is again multivalency. 
In organisation they represent the informal ‘pragmatics’ that is 
opposed to formal order. The authors argue, with some justifi- 
cation, that it is precisely the ambiguity of the style, the jumble of 
‘tudorbethan’ and art deco, that so affronted the critics, a classic 
response from the makers of categories to the unplanned and 
uncontrollable. Ambiguity becomes dirt (Douglas 1966). 

The authors of Dunroamin suggest that suburbia has been 
the most successful housing form of recent history in that there is 
very little evidence of the isolation and alienation suggested by its 
critics. They see its success as demonstrated not just in the con- 
tinuing demand for this type of housing but in the high levels of 
satisfaction recorded for its inhabitants. The suburbs as they 
point out are not merely an arena of aspirations, they are also 
symbols of having ‘arrived’. The suburbs have proved responsive 
to individual expression and have given its inhabitants the stability 
they demanded. It is hard to deny that the last few decades have 
been a boom period for the British middle classes. 

It would be only too easy to conclude from the success of 
Dunroamin that the houses represent a justification for the values 
they express. This is certainly the message of the authors. In 
particular they echo the idea of its inhabitants that they 
demonstrate the ‘vision of the free individual as against that of the 
egalitarian community’ (1981, p. 121). In this, they represent the 
general political argument that the failure of state housing and 
intervention is evidence of the failure of an egalitarian and com- 
munity ideal. It is at this point that we may turn back to the 
critique of ideology and the forms of mystification and naturalis- 
ation that ideology may employ. Several such processes may be 
seen at work in this case. Firstly, the individuality of the private 
housing is contrasted with the communal spirit of the housing 
estate. It should be clear, however, from the earlier part of this 
chapter, that state architecture and modernism represent nothing 
of the kind. There is no evidence that the communities which 
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inhabit these estates either had any say in their design and con- 
struction or would regard them in any sense as the expression of 
their community. There is nothing ‘egalitarian’ about them since 
they were demonstrably imposed on the people who live in them 
by a hierarchical bureaucracy, and align in style with the office 
block. What they express are principles of technical control and 
authority. This has however, been transformed by conservative 
ideologies and represented as the superiority of individualism 
over egalitarianism. A transformation which is very clear in the 
attitudes of the authors of Dunroamin. 

A second mystification is the representation of partial 
interests as the interests of the community as a whole. Suburbia is 
the housing of a distinct class, the middle class, and is dependent 
for its success on the various means at the disposal of the middle 
class, which include financial resources, transport, communi- 
cations and a general ability to utilise certain facilities now avail- 
able to them. It is very doubtful that the community represented 
in the sociological studies of Young and Willmott (1957) could be 
transplanted into such an environment and react in the same 
fashion. This would demand not only an equality of resources but 
also an identity of interests and values. That is to say that, as 
ideology represents interests, so the suitability of its material 
manifestations demands an identity of interests also. This norma- 
tive demand relates not only to class but also to family. The 
housing form is directed towards the ideologically ‘complete’ 
nuclear family, and has never been responsive to the actual 
demography of the British population, to the elderly or the single 
parent. 

The real nature of the ideology represented by suburbia is 
however, only apparent when we look for the actual implications 
of the contrast between it and the housing estate, through which 
a contrast between classes has become not reduced, but accen- 
tuated in recent times. The major contradiction emerges when we 
ask who has been responsible for the building of the estates and 
the appropriation of modernism. The answer lies not in a given 
political category — the international style as we have seen has 
been taken up by every part of the political spectrum. Modernist 
state architecture in Britain was promoted by precisely the kind of 
individuals who inhabit the suburbs and in some cases the larger 
fully detached houses. These acts were committed, however, in 
their other capacity as bureaucrats, decision makers and control- 
lers of finance. The real contradiction of modern housing is of a 
more profound form than even the conflict between classes. It 
expresses the conflict between the two aspects of the same indi- 
viduals in the modern world, on the one hand acting as agents of 
large scale institutions and on the other hand acting in relative 
autonomy. The same individual may choose a semi-detached for 
his or her family and a modernist housing estate as an agent 
working within the state. This is the irony that Wolfe makes so 
much of in his attack on modernism. It is part of the ‘tragedy’ of 
modern objectification analysed at the turn of the century by 
Simmel (1968), in terms of the autonomy of the creations of 
culture. 

Habermas has recently noted the importance of the tra- 
dition modernism represented as a response to the gulf that had 
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opened between form and function, given the massive changes in 
production in the nineteenth century. He sees it as having been a 
necessary response to the growing ‘neurosis’ that had developed 
(1982, p. 12). In his emphasis he is attempting to defend this 
tradition against the kind of neo-conservatism that espoused the 
critique of modernism and supported neo-vernacular tendencies 
in post-modernist architecture. Modernism did not, however, 
resolve this ‘neurosis’ which lies deeper in the kind of structural 
divisions that Simmel noted. Thus what has been often glossed 
here as ‘peoples’, ‘classes’, ‘values’ and ‘interests’ derive their 
form and meaning from the problematic nature of modern culture 
itself. This, when examined over a longer time-period can be seen 
to transcend the political stances held by those who have taken 
part in the debate and practice of modern architecture. 

The present situation indicates the complexity of ideologi- 
cal constructions. On the one hand, many of those who live in 
detached and semi-detached houses by and large feel that this 
style of housing constitutes a successful environment for them. 
The people who live in council housing estates by and large feel 
that these are disastrous, especially when they have adopted a 
modernist appearance and high rise morphology. One group has 
managed to produce an environment in accordance with their 
interests, the other has not. The values that are expressed in 
suburban housing are of individuality and tradition, linked to 
conservatism. These values do not, however, exist as aspirations 
in the abstract. They are in the main, not developed as coherent 
in themselves, but are identified in their opposition to another set 
of values, which are seen as communal and egalitarian and are 
linked to the authoritarian practice. It is here we may detect 
another twist to the cycle of ideology. 

The values expressed in suburban housing depend not only 
upon their isolated presence, but also on the form in which the 
values they are opposed to are constructed. It is clearly in the 
interests of the maintenance of these values to control also the 
dominant representation of the values to which these are 
opposed. The structure of the modern British state means that 
those who value that which is represented by the suburban tra- 
dition also control the style of the office blocks, the factories and 
the state housing. By using modernist style and high rise morphol- 
ogy for this last group, an association is established between this 
sector and the ideal of change with its opposition to the tra- 
ditional. The buildings being modular and not being amenable to 
alteration by the individuals who inhabit them, they can also be 
associated with the communal values and egalitarian principles. 
Most important they may then be associated with the authori- 
tarian principles that these buildings represent. In this manner, 
we have a material construction which in itself suggests that 
communal and egalitarian values are closely associated with 
authoritarian prctice and with a radical break from traditional 
values. This effectively denies any attempt by an inhabitant of 
these estates to suggest that communal values may actually 
themselves represent a measure of that tradition which they value 
and deem to be opposed to authoritarian principles. In effect, the 
people who manifest authority in their practice have managed to 
disassociate themselves from this practice of authority and 
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associate it rather with the very people who are controlled by the 
authoritarian act. 

It is this contradiction which in part explains the failure of 
the so called neo-vernacular, one of the major post-modernist 
styles. This was a deliberate attempt to retain some of the referen- 
tial qualities of an architecture not designed by architects, but 
within planned projects. Habermas associates it with the neo-his- 
toricism of modern conservatism (Habermas 1982, p. 14). In this 
change we may detect a shift in the rnechanism of ideology. 
Previously ideology worked through naturalisation, in which a 
relatively strong expression of authoritarian principles attempted 
to constitute the local environment to the extent that it appears as 
the natural order of things. The shift is back to a new mystifi- 
cation, in which most of the morphological elements of the estates 
are retained, but the detailing is now hidden in a fagade that is 
supposed to represent a more responsive look. In practice, this 
neo-vernacular is still an imposed styling, which expresses the 
role of the architect as an instrument of authority. 

As indicated earlier, the scale of this analysis crosscuts the 
declared intentionality of the social actors. The people involved 
in these contradictions have ascribed to a variety of political 
objectives, the right and left have been fairly equal in their 
approval of the modernist constructions described (and now in 
their disapproval). The contradiction analysed is evident in that 
which is manifested in the buildings themselves and the observed 
choices made in residential patterns of the people involved. The 
activities which appear ‘instrumentalist’ in analysis need not be 
equated with intention of the social actors. The nature of these 
contradictions is found not only in the area of buildings. Raymond 
Williams suggested in his analysis of the media in 1961 that it was 
quite common for the group who most loudly condemned what 
they claimed was the ‘vulgarisation’ of culture in ‘mass’ or 
‘working-class’ culture, to include the very people who created 
much of the ‘mass’ culture in their image of that class (Williams 
1961). 


Conclusion 

For the archaeologist it is the excavated analogy of the 
actual patterns of building styles which provide the evidence for 
the kinds of relationships under consideration. This chapter 
began with the analysis of textual evidence, through which many 
of the ideals of the modernist architects were expressed. It is 
evident, however that the buildings themselves are equally 
eloquent and may even deny the declared intentions of their 
builders. The materials used in the fagades, the plate-glass sheets 
and chromium steel, the masses of reinforced concrete, the extent 
to which these express externally and oppose any form of 
ornamentation are signs of modernism. The geometry of the 
buildings, their straight lines, their modular form and their size 
complement the messages of their materials. When the discussion 
turned from modernist to suburban housing, the evidence became 
still more dependent upon the appearances of the housing. No 
comparable analysis of written texts is possible since there are few 
architects who are prepared to declare the values which they see 
expressed in this form. 
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A critical analysis of modern architecture works in a man- 
ner not dissimilar from archaeological interpretation. It is the 
material correspondences between the worlds of business, state 
offices and the housing estate, and in turn their architectural 
opposition to suburbia, which provide the basis for the critique. 
In this chapter, as in the archaeological cases of Chapters 5-8, the 
analysis depends on the uncovering of evidence for authority, and 
for the control of that which is represented in the material 
environment, and its effects upon society. At first glance, the 
differences in analysis may seem enormous, and indeed the 
historical context in which the analysis is set is dissimilar in the 
extreme from the examples set in prehistory. Nevertheless there 
are structural parallels in the use of the concept of ideology to 
uncover the mode by which authority is constituted. 

In the chapters based on archaeological evidence, the 
emphasis is on the way in which the relationships between people 
gain their asymmetrical form by reference to an authority 
exemplified in the relationships between people and the super- 
natural, whether this be the authority of the lineage or that of 
deities. The contemporary analysis does not rely ona relationship 
to the supernatural, but there are linkages at a structural level 
between the mechanism by which authority is constituted and 
implemented. Institutionalised authority depends upon the 
establishment of values which are beyond the scope of individual 
people and indeed oppose the scale of the individual. Authority is 
usually, therefore projected in a ritualised mode, involving a scale 
beyond the individual generation and often a power that tran- 
scends the individual experience. Hierarchical relationships 
between people are thereby manifested as relationships between 
a person and something that transcends their own individuality. 
The sense in which lineage or religious forms of representation 
are ‘institutionalised’ in the practices observed by archaeologists 
may be related to the modern institutions from which this 
metaphor is derived. The institutions of authority in the contem- 
porary state also work in a manner by which they oppose them- 
selves to the scale of the individual and deny the people by whom 
they are constituted. In the four archaeological examples pre- 
sented in this volume this ‘institution’ is cosmological, grounded 
in ritual practice, whereas in the contemporary case the institution 
takes a material form and is grounded in practical social relations. 
Despite their obvious differences, they are similar in that both 
become the basis and the metaphor for concepts of authority, the 
dominant models by which the notion of authority is understood 
and made legitimate. 
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PART THREE 


Ideology and power in prehistory 
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Chapter 5 


Burials, houses, 
women and men in 

the European Neolithic 
Ian Hodder 


A summary of the main approaches to the study of megaliths 
reveals how recent processual work that relates them to general principles 
fails to deal with the specificity of their variability, and their particular 
historical context. A systematic comparison between central and western 
European megaliths and central European long-houses in the 5th and 4th 
millennia reveals eight points of similarity. It is suggested that the tombs 
represent a transformation of the houses. This may be, understood in 
relation to a transformation in the productive base and social organisation 
of the period. The specific form of the houses is related to the marking out 
and naturalisation of the position of women, and the importance of 
lineages at a time when labour was the key factor in the productive 
system. When the scarcity of land becomes predominant over the scarcity 
of labour, the emphasis changes from the domestic context of the home to 
the mediating properties of the supernatural expressed in the tombs, for 
control over the lineage. The evidence for Central and Atlantic Europe is 
compared. 


The history of research on the megalithic monuments of 
western Europe provides a clear illustration of the deleterious 
effects of the split between historical and processual approaches 
in archaeology. In this paper, some of these effects will be illus- 
trated, but then, using essentially the same material, an alterna- 
tive approach will be examined. A perspective that treats the 
evidence as ideologically informed representations can resolve 
the previous dichotomies and indicate the potential in the study of 
prehistoric social relations. Initially the Neolithic tombs and 
monuments were seen as caused by a spread of megalith builders 
or of the megalithic idea (Montelius 1899; Childe 1925, 1957; 
Crawford 1957; Daniel 1958). For example, Piggott (1965, p. 60) 
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saw the adoption or propagation of the collective chambered 
tombs linked to a spread of new religious ideas, and the link 
between megaliths, frameworks of ideas and world pictures 
continues to be stressed by, for example, Kinnes (1981, p. 83). 
Recently, however, some archaeologists have criticised this use 
of historical and distributional arguments and have suggested that 
the occurrence of megaliths cannot simply be explained in cultural 
terms (for example, Chapman 1981, p. 72). Insome of these more 
recent works there has been a tendency to be concerned mainly 
with generalisations, such as the use of megaliths as markers of 
territory, or of social and economic tensions. This has had the 
effect of removing megaliths and neolithic burials from their 
historical context in western Europe, and from the domain of the 
ideological, by which I refer to meaningful social action and 
negotiation within specific historical contexts. 

Several writers have emphasised the role of Neolithic 
megalithic monuments in western Europe as social centres (Case 
1969; Fleming 1972, 1973; Reed 1974; Kinnes 1975; Whittle 1977; 
Jarman, Bailey and Jarman 1982). Specifically reacting against 
diffusionist arguments Renfrew (1976) has suggested a social role 
for the tombs as territorial markers in segmentary societies. A 
central question posed concerned the restricted occurrence of 
megaliths on the ‘Atlantic fagade’ — western Europe (France, 
Britain, Spain, Portugal, Netherlands), northwest Europe (Scan- 
dinavia and north Germany), and the western Mediterranean 
(south France, Italy and the west Mediterranean islands). 
Renfrew suggested that territorial markers were needed in this 
area because of greater population stress which itself had two 
sources. First, the westward spread of the Neolithic was halted by 
the Atlantic coast such that birth rates had to be cut back as 
population reached its saturation point. Excess population could 
no longer split off and expand westwards. The resulting social 
stress was further aggravated by a second factor, the existing high 
levels of hunter-gatherer-fisher populations in the rich coastal 
and estuarine regions. These two conditions led to the building of 
tombs for the ancestors to act as foci for equivalent segmentary 
units, 

Chapman’s (1981) anti-diffusionist arguments are based on 
an hypothesis suggested by Saxe (1970) and Goldstein (1980) and 
it is claimed that interment in cemeteries or monuments will 
emerge in periods of imbalance between society and critical 
resources. Late Mesolithic cemeteries, Neolithic central Euro- 
pean cemeteries, and the megaliths of western Europe are seen as 
related to increasing territorial behaviour and the use and/or 
control of crucial but restricted resources. 

The first problem with such arguments is that it appears 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify social stress or restricted 
resources in the general terms used by Renfrew and Chapman. In 
reference to Renfrew’s argument there is no evidence that demo- 
graphic stress was greater in Atlantic Europe than in central 
Europe. There is good evidence of concentrated Mesolithic 
occupation in areas which do not have megaliths (for example 
Geupel 1981, and in southeast Europe, Srejovic 1972). The 
adoption of agriculture in western Europe was often different 
from that in central Europe (there is evidence for slow and 
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gradual adoption in Britain, and in south France where cereals 
were not cultivated until well after the first animal domesticates) 
and the rate of population growth (if any proves to have occurred) 
is unknown. Certainly there is no evidence for higher population- 
densities in western than in central Europe. Indeed, during the 
period of megalithic monument construction (approximately 4th 
to 2nd millennia BC), much of the clearest evidence we have of 
‘filling-up’ of the environment and dense occupation comes from 
central Europe (Kruk 1980; Sielman 1972; Meier-Arendt 1965). 
Chapman recognises this fact and suggests that both the megaliths 
of western Europe and the inhumation cemeteries of central 
Europe are like responses to an imbalance between society and 
critical resources. But how is one to recognise territorial 
behaviour and the use and control of restricted resources? Almost 
by definition, all societies and all animal species have such charac- 
teristics. Certainly, following Meillassoux (1972 — adequately 
criticised by Woodburn 1980), one of Chapman’s own sources, 
one would expect all agricultural societies to have a need to 
control restricted resources. 

But it is not so much the lack of evidence of social and 
economic stress, territoriality and restricted resources that is my 
concern here, and I will be using the same sources of evidence in 
the interpretation to be offered in this paper. Rather, the second 
and more important criticism concerns the weak link between 
burial, megalithic monuments and the processes described. In 
Renfrew’s model, it is not at all clear how megalithic monuments 
helped to control the birth rate. Any marker or inhumation 
cemetery could have functioned as a focus or as a symbol of the 
ancestors. Chapman’s arguments are very general and his 
hypothesis is described as being as relevant to Lepenski Vir, 
where burial under houses is referred to as indicating formal 
disposal areas (1981, p. 75), as to inhumation cemeteries and 
megalithic monuments. It is even implied that a role similar to 
formal burial is played by enclosed habitation sites (ibid. , p. 78). 
As Kinnes (1981, p. 86) remarks, ‘a central place for any social 
group might be a mortuary site: equally it could be any other 
structure, boulder or tree’. In both Renfrew’s and Chapman’s 
and in other work of this type, the megalithic monuments lose 
most of their specificity. Megaliths are seen as indicating more 
social stress and acting as better foci than other types of burial, 
and in the Saxe and Goldstein model, the formal burial is seen as 
legitimating control of resources by reference to the ancestors. 
But large enclosed settlements, significant points in the physical 
landscape, distinctive portable artifacts or enclosed urned cre- 
mation cemeteries might have done equally well. The megalithic 
monuments have not really been explained at all. 

Closely linked to this second point is a third, that no attempt 
is made in recent, ‘processual’ studies, to account for the form of 
the megalithic monuments themselves (see, however, Fleming 
1973). While there is great variation in type of monument, most 
authors cite general similarities in passage and gallery graves and 
associated art and ritual which occur in many, if not all, the 
various areas where Neolithic megalithic monuments are found. 
There are round mounds, rectangular and trapezoidal mounds. 
There are earthen and stone barrows, timber and stone chambers. 
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There is often, but not always, evidence of multiple interments, 
excarnation of the bodies prior to burial in the tombs and of 
careful arrangement of the bones. The facades of the tombs are 
often elaborate, and are associated with high artifact densities 
while in many cases, few artifacts are found within the tombs. The 
tombs are often orientated in specific directions. Widespread 
similarities are not just a late phenomenon but occur at an early 
stage, for example at Hoedic and Teviec. All this detail, and 
much more, is lost in the cross-cultural, processual approach that 
has been applied recently. The explanations provided have been 
inadequate because there is a disproportionate amount of infor- 
mation that has to be left aside. 

The processual studies of Renfrew and Chapman and the 
others cited above have been widely accepted and discussed, but 
in view of the criticisms above it is argued here that alternative 
explanations must be sought. The inability of recent interpret- 
ations to account for the megalithic monuments of western 
Europe derives, in this author’s view, from the artificial split 
made in archaeology between history and process. It will become 
clear in this article that a previous generation of archaeologists 
attracted by the megalithic problem (such as Childe, Clark, 
Daniel, Piggott), but dubbed diffusionist, historical or even 
culturalist by processual archaeologists were concerned with 
megaliths as megaliths. They did consider the monuments in their 
own right within a specific historical context. They attempted to 
explain the shape, orientation and content of the tombs and the 
tomb ritual. However inadequate their results, the meaning of 
the tombs and monuments themselves was considered. More 
recently archaeologists moved to an opposite and more extreme 
position in which the meaning of the tombs, what they signified in 
a particular historical context, was entirely disregarded. 

This reaction against a consideration of specific cultural 
meaning necessarily led to a failure of the attempts at a processual 
and functional explanation. The processual explanations could 
not cope with the richness of information relating to the things to 
be explained. Since one had no idea what, for example, the shape 
of the tomb meant in its particular historical context, one could 
have absolutely no idea of how it might have functioned. Even if 
one was content only to explain the fact that megaliths existed, 
there could again be no successful outcome. It can never be 
possible to ‘test’ the hypothesis, or support the analogy, that the 
tombs functioned as territorial markers or legitimated rights to 
resources without also having some hypothesis concerning the 
meaning of the tombs in the society and time period concerned. 
The tombs and monuments of the Neolithic in western Europe 
had symbolic associations and meanings and this meaningful 
context must be considered if we are to understand how they 
worked within social processes. But equally, archaeologists 
working within an historical and cultural framework had limited 
success because symbolic meaning was discussed with limited 
reference to social process, function and legitimation. It is the 
divide between the consideration of history and particular sym- 
bolic meanings on the one hand and the consideration of process 
and function on the other, a divide set up and encouraged by the 
‘new archaeology’ of the sixties and seventies (Hodder 1982a), 
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which has held back explanation in archaeology. The problem of 
the megaliths of western Europe is just one example of the dif- 
ficulties that have arisen. Any rigorous and adequate explanation 
must allow that symbolic meaning and social process are actively 
and recursively related and must apply integrated social models. 

In particular, the dichotomy set up between meaning and 
function had the effect that ideology became a problematic area 
of enquiry which could have no successful issue. There has, of 
course, been a recent increase in attempts made within a pro- 
cessual framework to discuss ideology and legitimation, and the 
hypothesis of Saxe concerning the use of burial to legitimate 
access to resources, and applied by Chapman to European 
Neolithic burials, is an example of such developments. But, as 
already indicated, such a framework tends to relegate ideology to 
an epiphenomenon of the assumed primacy of functional con- 
tingencies and does not adequately consider the particular sym- 
bolic meanings of the monuments and rituals. The Saxe 
hypothesis not only presents a relatively passive view of society, 
but also, and more clearly, it disregards the cultural context so 
central to ideology and ideological functions. When individuals 
act socially, and represent their actions to others, they necessarily 
do so within a framework of meaning, and this framework is 
relative and historically constructed. Without consideration of 
the cultural context one cannot hope to understand the effects of 
past social actions. 

While a number of recent articles have examined megalithic 
monuments as symbolic and as socially active, legitimating 
internal social strategies (Shennan 1982; Gilman 1976; Tilley 
1981; Shanks and Tilley 1982; Hodder 1982b), they have again 
failed adequately to consider the particularity of the historical 
context in which megaliths are found. It is the aim of this article, 
however, first to demonstrate that there is considerable evidence 
that many of the earthen and chambered tombs of western 
Europe referred symbolically to earlier and contemporary houses 
in central Europe and, to a lesser extent, in western Europe (Fig. 
1). The tombs signified houses. To examine the significance of 
this symbolic association it will then be necessary to assess the 
symbolic and social context of long-houses in central Europe. It 
will be shown that there is evidence for elaboration of domestic 
space and that this elaboration of houses and domestic pottery 
increases and then decreases through time into the later Neolithic. 
It will be argued that the type of house and pottery symbolism 
identified in the central European early and middle Neolithic is 
appropriate in a social context where primary social strategies 
revolve around male-female relationships, which are themselves 
linked to competition between lineages for control of labour. It 
will be argued that long-barrow burial and long-houses are two 
ways of coping with and involving material culture in similar 
social strategies and that the existence of the long-mound tra- 
dition can only be partially explained in terms of adaptive 
behaviour. Rather, the way megaliths were involved actively in 
social strategies in western Europe depended on an existing 
historical context. The existence of the tombs, their form and 
function can only be adequately considered by assessing their 
value-laden meanings within European Neolithic society. 
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Tombs and houses 

Many timber and stone chambered tombs in Atlantic 
Europe are enclosed within a rectangular or trapezoidal mound 
(Fig. 2). The apparent similarity between these shapes and the 
plans of Linearbandkeramik (LBK), Stichbandkeramik (SBK), 
Lengyel and Réssen houses in central and east-central Europe in 
the 5th and 4th millennia BC (Fig. 3) has been noted by many 
scholars, although significantly not by those explicitly espousing a 
processual view (Renfrew 1976; Chapman 1981) or an ecological 
approach (Jarman, Bailey and Jarman 1982). Daniel (1965, p. 86) 
speculated that Oscar Montelius may not have been so wrong in 
thinking that the European passage graves may have been lithic 
funerary versions of wooden dwelling-houses. Childe (1949a), 
Sprockhoff (1938) and Glob (1949) compared the long cairns 
and barrows of northern and north-central Europe with long 
houses. The use of LBK houses as a model for the long-mound 
tradition has been suggested by Case (1969), Ashbee (1970), 
Whittle (1977, p. 221), Kinnes (1981, p. 85), Powell et al. (1969) 
and a detailed case has been made by Reed (1974) and Marshall 
(1981). Grahame Clark (1980, p. 96) noted that the trapezoidal 
burial mounds of Brittany and Kujavia recall domestic house 
structures associated with the Lengyel culture of north-central 
Europe and the trapezoidal houses of the Iron Gates on the lower 
Danube. 

The long-houses of central Europe cover the late Sth and 
4th millennia BC. The earth and stone long-barrows on the other 
hand cover the later part of the 4th millennium and continue in 
use in different areas into the late 3rd and early 2nd millennia BC. 
Reference to formal similarities between the houses and tombs 
thus implies transformation from the houses to the tombs. In the 
anti-diffusionist framework within which some archaeologists 
have recently worked the stylistic similarities between houses and 
tombs have either been disregarded, as we have seen, or various 
alternative and more functional explanations of ‘coincidental’ 


Fig. 1. The distribution of Neolithic chambered tombs in Atlantic 
Europe (horizontal shading) and the distribution of Bandkeramik 
settlements and finds, with long houses (vertical shading). 
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similarities have been sought (Fleming 1973). It is necessary, 
therefore, to go beyond the numerous general statements of 
affinity and to show that there are sufficient numbers of 
similarities between houses and tombs to make the ‘null 
hypothesis’ of no diffusion appear unreasonable. But it is of 
interest to note at the outset that the similarities between long- 
houses and long tombs are such that Barkaer, long thought to be 
a site containing long-houses, has-recently been convincingly 
reinterpreted as a site with long burial-mounds (Glob 1975; 
Madsen 1979). 

Since long-houses and long burial-mounds overlap 
chronologically in the second half of the 4th millennium BC, it is 
in the cultures of that period in central and east-central Europe 
that we should search for the closest parallels for the burial 
monuments of Atlantic Europe. Both the Réssen and Lengyel 
cultures of central and east-central Europe respectively continue 
into this period and both have rectangular and trapezoidal long- 
houses. It is the construction and shape of these houses that 
provide the first two specific parallels for the Atlantic long burial- 
mounds (see Figs. 2 and 3). First, timber long-barrows either 
have continuous bedding trenches for the walls or lines of posts, 
or some mixture of the two, and the same variety is found for the 
houses. Second, Soudsky (1969) suggests that the distinctive 
trapezoidal house form develops only after the early Neolithic in 
central Europe, and it is clearly associated with the SBK, Rossen 
and Lengyel contexts. However, some LBK houses at Elsloo, 
Netherlands, already begin to show a trapezoidal form. For the 
tombs, Fussell’s Lodge long-barrow, dated to the second half of 
the 4th millennium BC, has traces of vertical timbers in its 
trapezoidal enclosure and must have looked from the outside 
very similar to the trapezoidal timbered houses of central Europe. 
Earthen long-barrows are generally trapezoidal in shape in 
Britain and more triangular in Poland. Trapezoidal barrows are 
also known from Denmark and north Germany but in these areas 
rectangular barrows are more common (Madsen 1979, 318) and 
can be compared with the rectangular long-houses which continue 
in use alongside the trapezoidal forms. Trapezoidal cairns, limited 
by a wall or by boulders, are found in Britain in the Severn- 
Cotswold group, Clyde, Irish Court cairns and in the Orkney- 
Cromarty long cairns. There are also examples to parallel the 
rectangular earth barrows (Ashbee 1970, p. 90). Rectangular and 
trapezoidal chambered cairns also occur in Brittany and the Paris 
Basin. 

While the rectangular and trapezoidal shapes of the houses 
and barrows can be compared, it should be emphasised that the 
formal similarities do not imply equivalence of size. Reed (1974, 
p. 46) notes that while the lengths of a good many south English 
long barrows fall comfortably within the range of LBK and 
Réssen long houses, most long barrows are about twice the width 
and length of most long houses. Marshall (1981) in a detailed 
quantitative study has shown that the earthen long-barrows, the 
gallery graves of the Severn-Cotswold group and of the Scottish- 
Irish group are generally larger and wider than the trapezoidal 
long houses but that the ratio between length and maximum 
width is similar, especially when comparing the trapezoidal 
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houses and the gallery graves. Thus the tombs studied are nor- 
mally larger than the houses but they retain the same shape. 

A further point of comparison between houses and tombs 
concerns orientation, since both generally have their long axis 
aligned E-W or NW-SE. However, it is first necessary to consider 
the position of the entrance of the houses and tombs. This is 
normally at the broader end of the trapezoidal houses, and the 
main burial chamber and entrance fagade in the long barrows are 
also at the broader end although, in certain cases, other burial 
chambers in the barrow can be entered from the side. It is at the 
broad end of the trapezoidal houses that breaks occur in the wall 
foundations, and an entrance is clearly visible in this position at 
Postoloprty (Fig. 3). The highest concentrations of artifacts occur 
outside the presumed entrance at the wider end of the trapezoidal 
long houses at Brzesc Kujawski (Bogucki and Grygiel 1981). 
While it is possible that the tombs are broader and higher at one 
end in order to accommodate the stone or wooden chamber, 
rather than because of any formal similarity with trapezoidal long 
houses, such an argument ignores the orientation of the buildings: 
that the broader end of the trapezoidal tombs and houses is 
generally towards the east or southeast. 

Madsen (1979, p. 318) notes that in Britain, Poland, north 
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Germany and Denmark the broader end of the trapezoidal 
earthen long barrows is to the east. In Britain Hoare noted in 1812 
that the earthen long barrows had the broad end pointing to the 
east. In Brittany the entrances of the passage graves are generally 
to the south-east especially in the case of the long passaged 
dolmens (L’Helgouach 1965, pp. 76-9). The entrances of the 
gallery graves in the same area are to the east. The Cotswold- 
Severn tombs mainly face towards the east and in Shetland the 
entrances face east or southeast, as do the stalled Orkney cairns. 
Burl (1981) provides other examples of the overall tendency for 
the broader ends of trapezoidal mounds or the entrances of 
rectangular or circular passage grave mounds to face east. This is 
not to say that exceptions do not exist. The Clava passage graves 
and ring cairns of north-east Scotland generally face south-west 
and the chambered tombs on Arran show no preferred orien- 
tation. However, the overall tendency, particularly of long bar- 
rows, is for the entrance and the broader end to face east and 
south-east (Fig. 4). Soudsky (1969) has demonstrated that the 
broader end of trapezoidal long houses faces south-east, in the 
quadrant between 90 ° and 180° from north. The rectangular 
long-houses are, like the tombs and trapezoidal houses, orien- 
tated NW-SE (see Marshall 1981 for quantitative data). But the 


Fig. 2. Long mound burial. (a) The structural sequence at Fussell’s Lodge. (b) The structural sequence at Kilham. (Source: Kinnes 1981). 
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location of the entrance(s) in these houses has not been deter- 
mined with any certainty. In view of the similarity with trap- 
ezoidal houses it would seem likely that the entrance is at the 
south-east end. Certainly, it is the north-western end which often 
has a continuous bedding trench, while the sides are often flanked 
by continuous ditches from which it is presumed that earth was 
taken to form the daub walls. Thus it seems likely that the south- 
eastern portion of the rectangular long-houses contained the 
entrance, and 4th millennium BC models of houses have the 
entrance at one shorter end (Piggott 1965, p. 46). However, aside 
entrance has at times been claimed for LBK long-houses with the 
“Y’ posts in the central section of the house being used to frame a 
door (Meyer-Christian 1976). Startin (1978) suggests that the “Y’ 
posts functioned as a brace against lateral winds and there is no 
evidence of an entrance in the central side area. 
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Thus, the third point of similarity between long-houses and 
long barrows is that the entrance in the trapezoidal forms is at the 
broader end, while the fourth similarity is that the entrances of 
the trapezoidal and rectangular forms generally face the east or 
south-east. The fifth point is that there is considerable elaboration 
of the entrance itself. The long barrows and passage graves 
frequently have large facades, with ‘horns’ pointing forwards 
from the entrance, forecourts and antechambers. There is often 
evidence for rituals and offerings in the forecourt area, leading to 
a distinction between the outer, entrance area with many 
artifacts, and the inner tomb frequently with few artifacts to 
accompany the skeletal remains. The entrance is often blocked by 
massive boulders, but may equally be a ‘false’ entrance, the real 
entrance being to the side of the mound. Many of these charac- 
teristics are found in both stone and earthen barrows. Wooden 


Fig. 3. Ground plans of long houses from Neolithic Europe. 1. Postoloprty, Czechoslovakia. 2. Brzesc Kujawski, Poland. 3. Biskupin, Poland. 
4. Aldenhoven, Germany. 5. Zwenkau, Germany. 6-7. Geleen, Netherlands. (Source: Marshall 1981) 
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porches which have been effectively blocked by posts, as at 
Fussell’s Lodge, recall the so-called ‘false-portals’ of the Severn- 
Cotswold laterally-chambered stone long barrows (Ashbee 1970, 
p. 92). There is a similar emphasis on facades and most of the 
Scandinavian earthen barrows have a substantial transverse 
bedding trench in the eastern end holding a timber facade. In 
Britain and Scandinavia the fagade sometimes has projections at 
the sides forming ‘horns’ (e.g. Lindebjerg (Madsen 1979), East 
Heslerton, Skendleby and Willerby Wold (Ashbee 1977)). These 
various characteristics are also found in the long-houses of central 
Europe. Side projections or ‘horns’ at the broader, eastern end of 
trapezoidal long houses are found at, for example, Inden- 
Lamersdorf, Zwenkau and Brzesc Kujawski (Soudsky 1969) and 
a distinct entrance area has been identified at Postoloprty and 
Biskupin (ibid.). Occupation horizons have almost everywhere 
been removed by later land use but, as already noted, the late 
Lengyel sites of Brzesc Kujawski and Biskupin in the Polish 
lowlands have the highest concentrations of refuse pits near the 
entrance. 

There is good evidence of a tripartite division of the long- 
houses which can to some extent be paralleled in the tombs. It has 
long been recognised that LBK houses are divided into three 
sections although the central section may occur on its own or with 
only one of the two end sections. In line with the fifth point made 


Fig. 4. The orientation of tombs and long houses in Europe. 
A. Armorican gallery graves (L’Helgouach 1965). 
tombs with long passages (L’Helgouach 1965). 

E. Rectangular and trapezoidal Neolithic long houses (Marshall 1981). 


B. Armorican tombs with short and medium passages (L’Helgouach 1965). 
D. Earthen long barrows from the southern northern regions of Britain (Ashbee 1970). 
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above, the clearest division of the trapezoidal long-houses is that 
which separates the room at the entrance or the entrance area 
from the inner portion of the house. For example, in the Réssen 
trapezoidal house at Deiringsen-Ruploh (Gunther 1973) a clear 
division occurs one third of the way into the house. At Postoloprty 
the interior area with four hearths is partitioned off from the 
entrance room (Soudsky 1969). In his review of the trapezoidal 
long house Soudsky notes that many show no evidence of any 
internal divisions, but where there is one it is tripartite, with 
antechamber, central main room and store at the back. At 
Bochum-Hiltrop, for example, there is a partition separating off 
the back third of the house. The smaller Réssen and later houses 
which are divided into two rooms will be discussed below, but 
once again the division of space often occurs one third of the way 
into the house, near the entrance, in the classic ‘megaron’ plan. 
The earthen tombs frequently show a similar division, with the 
main burial chamber occurring in the third of the mound nearest 
the entrance in Britain and/or in the central portion in Scan- 
dinavia. At Bygholm Norremark, a house beneath the barrow has 
clear traces of a threefold division, while at Skibshoj and 
Troelstrup the eastern third is partitioned from the western 
two-thirds (Madsen 1979). A similar division in Britain can be 
seen at Kilham (Fig. 2). Multiple partitioning of long-barrows is a 
general characteristic in both Britain and Scandinavia, but it is the 


C. Armorican 


F. Megalithic tombs in Holland (Bakker 1979). 
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gallery graves of the Paris Basin that again show the specific 
principle at work. The ‘allées couvertes’ are divided one third of 
the way in (Fig. 5) and in Brittany the gallery graves normally 
have an antechamber and sometimes a back room. The rock-cut 
tombs (hypogées) of the Paris Basin are often divided into three 
distinct rooms, the inner room being the largest and containing 
the majority of the skeletal remains. It should be recognised that, 
in comparing long-houses and French gallery-graves parallels are 
being sought across at least a millennium, from the late 4th 
millennium to the late 3rd millennium BC. It is not the contention 
here that the houses acted as direct and immediate analogies for 
the late 3rd- and early 2nd-millennia gallery-graves, and there are 
intermediary forms in various parts of Atlantic Europe. A general 
and continuous underlying tradition is claimed, lasting millennia, 
finding surviving expression in different ways at different times in 
different places. 

The seventh point of comparison between long tombs and 
long-houses concerns the use of decoration. The stone-built 
houses at Skara Brae, Orkney, contained stones incised with 
geometric decoration similar to that found in contemporary 
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chambered tombs on Orkney, often in similar positions above 
and near entrances and within rooms (Hodder 1982c). The rich 
decoration of tombs in western Europe has long been of interest, 
the decoration occurring on the sides of galleries and transepts, 
on capstones, and in the Paris Basin for example, particularly in 
the entrance area (Fig. 5). The decoration of long-houses in 
central Europe may be less widely recognised because of the 
non-surviving timber-and-daub structures and removal of the 
occupation horizon. However, models of houses frequently have 
decoration similar to that on Danubian pottery. Decorated walls 
occur at Karanovo in southeast Europe and designs resembling 
pottery decoration are found on 4th-millennium BC houses in 
Hungary (Piggott 1965, p. 90). Neolithic huts at Grossgartach 
have wall plaster with red-and-white zig-zags on a yellow 
background. Specific links between decoration in tombs and the 
domestic context are also suggested by the frequent similarities 
between the designs used in the tombs and on domestic pottery. 
While it will be shown below that special funerary or ritual decor- 
ated pottery does exist (for example in Chassey and north Euro- 
pean contexts), the decorated pottery of the earlier Breton 


Fig. 5. Gallery graves (allées couvertes) and rock cut tombs (hypogées) from the SOM culture in the Paris Basin (Bailloud 1964). 
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Neolithic, for example, has concentric arc designs recalling that 
found in the tombs in the same area. The use of features such as 
an eye motif on ‘pots, bones and stones’ in Spain and elsewhere in 
Atlantic Europe has been described by Crawford (1957, p. 60). 

Eighth, both long houses and burial mounds are frequently 
associated with ditches flanking the long sides (see Figs. 2 and 6) 
although in some cases the tombs (for example Giants’ Hill, 
Skendleby earthen long barrow) also have ditches at the rear 
and/or front. Quarry ditches along the narrows are a normal 
feature in Britain and Poland but are less common in Scandinavia 
and north Germany (Madsen 1979, p. 318). While it can of course 
be claimed that such ditches are simply functional consequences 
of the need to provide material for the house walls or barrow 
mounds, there is no necessary relationship: the material could 
have been obtained from elsewhere, or from differently shaped 
hollows. Whatever the reason for the construction of the side 
ditches, they do exhibit a close formal similarity between the 
houses and the mounds which suggests one type of monument 
evoked the other. In fact there are often precise similarities 
between the ditches in the two cases. Both are frequently irregular 
in outline (for example, see Willerby Wold - Ashbee 1970, p. 39) 
and are sometimes dug as a series of interconnecting pits. In view 
of the other similarities between the houses and tombs noted 
above, it is argued here that the similarity in the form and placing 
of the quarry ditches is significant. 

Eight points of similarity between Neolithic houses in 
central Europe and long burial-mounds in Atlantic Europe have 
been identified, although each comparison involves a number of 
more detailed attributes. The main points can be summarised as 
follows. 

1. Construction of houses and earthen long barrows includes 
use of continuous bedding trenches, lines of simple posts 
and some combination of the two techniques. 


2.  Trapezoidal and rectangular shapes with similar length/ 
maximum breadth ratios for trapezoidal forms. 

3. Theentrances of the trapezoidal mounds and houses are at 
the broader end. 

4. The entrances of the rectangular and trapezoidal houses 


and barrows frequently face towards the south-east. 


Fig. 6. An example of a LBK house with side ditches. Building 32 
at Elsloo, Netherlands. 
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5. The entrances are elaborated, specifically with facades, 
antechambers, ‘horns’, or activity concentrations. 

6. There is a tripartite division of the long house or mound, 
although frequently only one division is found one third of 
the way along the length from the entrance. 

7. Tombs and houses frequently have internal decoration. 

8. Ditches flank the long sides of houses and barrows. 

This list of similarities concerns specifically the long bar- 
rows, gallery graves, rectangular and trapezoidal long-houses. 
But other traditions are known such as the circular house and the 
passage grave with circular or polygonal inner chamber. It has 
already been noted that some scholars have drawn parallels 
between houses and tombs for these types also (Daniel 1965, p. 
86). Clark (1980, p. 96) has drawn specific attention to the dom- 
estic connotations of the stone-built ritual hearths in Hoedic and 
Teviec (see below) and in the trapezoidal tombs of Kujavia, and 
the burning found at the front of many tombs may recall the 
elaborate stone hearths in houses at Lepenski Vir on the lower 
Danube. In comparing the houses, tombs and ritual monuments 
in the Neolithic of the Orkney Islands, similarities were noted in 
the central position of a stone-lined hearth or area with burning 
and occupation debris, in the left/right symmetry, and in the use 
of the back area for storage. Similarities between the houses and 
tombs of Skara Brae and Quanterness were observed in the use of 
decoration, in the cellular plan, and in the long narrow 
entrances (Hodder 1982c). In addition, in the Orkney Islands, the 
protruding side-stones at intervals along the interior walls of the 
‘stalled cairns’ are constructionally and formally similar to the 
divisions in the Knap of Howar houses (Fig. 7). 

As in any analogical argument, any one point of compari- 
son, on its own, could be seen as coincidental. But as the numbers 
of similarities increase it becomes unreasonable to argue for a 
lack of any significant relationship. It is claimed here that specific 
parallels exist in the 4th millennium BC between houses in central 
Europe and contemporary tombs in Atlantic Europe. But there is 
also a longer European tradition from the late 5th to the early 2nd 
millennia BC which can be followed at different times in different 
areas. For example, the early Neolithic LBK houses in the late 
5th and early 4th millennia show most of the eight characteristics, 
while the gallery graves which continue in use into the early 2nd 
millennium in Brittany and the Paris Basin contain aspects of the 
same style. There is continuity in the tradition in Europe through- 
out the whole period although particular areas, such as the Paris 
Basin, may only have surviving evidence intermittently. In some 
local areas, such as the Orkneys, the idea of tombs representing 
houses (and vice versa) takes on a particular local form. In the 
Channel Islands a link between tombs and the domestic context is 
suggested by the finding of querns at La Hougue Mauger and La 
Hougue Bie. 

Although local examples, as in the Orkneys, serve to give 
weight to the overall relationship between houses and tombs, it is 
the relationship between long houses and long tombs that is the 
primary concern in this study. It has been suggested that the long 
burial-mounds evoke symbolically the earlier and contemporary 
long-houses of central Europe. The complementarity in time and 
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space of the long barrows and houses needs to be emphasised. 
Not only are the relevant types of houses earlier than and overlap- 
ping in time with the long barrows, but they also have a different 
spatial distribution (Fig. 1), being found in central and east- 
central Europe where they are mainly associated with single 
inhumation graves and inhumation cemeteries. There is clear 
spatial overlap between long-houses and long mounds in the Paris 
Basin, but here early Neolithic and Danubian houses with inhu- 
mation cemeteries are followed, after an interval, by late 
Neolithic chambered tombs, and some similar overlaps occur in 
north-western Europe. However, the tombs are largely confined 
to Atlantic Europe where houses are small and varied in appear- 
ance. Put crudely, the long-houses occur earlier in the centre of 
Europe, while the long burial-mounds in Atlantic Europe begin 
later, overlap in time, and continue later. It is a question, then, of 
the transmission and transformation of an idea, a way of doing 
things, from east to west, and from settlement to burial. 

While certain aspects of the symbolic meaning of the 


Fig. 7. Comparison of tombs (stalled cairns —- A, B, C) and houses 
(D) in the Orkney Neolithic. A. Kierfea Hill. B. Knowe of Craie. 
C. Knowe of Yarso. D. Knap of Howar. 
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megalithic monuments of western Europe, have been suggested, 
essentially that they evoked houses, it is insufficient simply to 
catalogue formal similarities. However many points of compari- 
son that can be found between tombs and houses, further support 
for the hypothesis can be provided if the forms being discussed 
can be placed within a social context. In other words, the 
hypothetical symbolic meaning carries greater conviction if it can 
be seen to play a part within a developing world of practice. It is 
necessary to consider why tombs were built like houses. If the 
symbolic evocation can be recognised to play an active part within 
the societies being considered, it becomes still more unreasonable 
to reject the formal similarities as coincidental. The close link 
between form and function, history and process is here apparent. 
Any restriction of the study to one side of the unity is inadequate. 

The next task, then, is to examine the place of the long- 
houses within the early and middle Neolithic societies of central 
and east-central Europe. It will then be possible to return to the 
long burial-mounds, and consider what they might have evoked 
and how they might have functioned ideologically in their own 
social context. 


Long-houses and central-European society 

Because occupation and habitation horizons have rarely 
survived in central-European settlements it is difficult to assess 
the functions carried out in the different sections of the Neolithic 
long-houses. In the trapezoidal house at Postoloprty, Bohemia, 
four hearths have been identified in the inner room (Fig. 3 and 
Soudsky 1969), but there is little other direct and reliable evi- 
dence. Inference concerning the function of three- and two- 
roomed long-houses in central Europe has therefore been based 
on smaller houses of the 4th and 3rd millennia BC in central 
Europe and adjacent areas. For example, in the two-roomed 
houses at Aichbiihl and Riedsachsen on the Federseemoor 
(Schmidt 1930-6) a clay oven generally occurred in the outer 
room in the inner right-hand corner with an open hearth 
immediately in front of it. In the inner room there was also an 
oven or an open hearth, generally against the partition to the right 
of the door. A hearth or oven occurs in both rooms at the Tripolye 
settlement at Ariusd in Transylvania. At Niederwil in the Pfyn 
culture in Switzerland in the early 3rd millennium 30 one- or 
two-roomed houses have hearths inside one or both rooms 
(Waterbolk and van Zeist 1978). At Karanovo in Bulgaria, by the 
3rd millennium BC a tripartite division of the houses occurs. 
Soudsky (1969) suggests that the antechamber has a religious 
function because of the occurrence of figurines, the large central 
room is for the main habitation, and the inner room has cooking 
functions as indicated by the finds of grinding-stones, storage-jars 
and hearths. As Childe was already able to remark in his 1949 
review of house-types in temperate Europe, the timber buildings 
north of the Balkans have been compared to the megara of late 
Neolithic Thessally ‘ad nauseum’. Soudsky (1969) has re- 
emphasised the similarities in the bipartite with small front room 
and tripartite plans, particularly in the presence of a ‘forecourt’ 
entrance area. Overall, Soudsky suggests that the LBK, SBK, 
Rossen and Lengyel rectangular and trapezoidal long houses had 
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a front antechamber, a main central room, and a back store. In 
the very different settlement of Skara Brae on the Orkney Islands, 
the entrance leads into single roomed houses, with the main 
occupation area in the centre around the hearth, and the main 
storage area at the rear (Childe 1931; Hodder 1982c). 

The functions to which particular rooms were put will have 
varied through time and space, but the main point to be 
emphasised here is that a linear organisation of space and of 
activities occurred, from the front to the back. The entrance of 
4th and 3rd millennia houses in central Europe was, as far as we 
can observe, universally in one of the shorter sides. From there, a 
series of rooms and differences in activity led to the back enclosed 
end of the house. At Ariusd the inner room is rather higher than 
the outer room (Childe 1949b). It is of interest that in the LBK 
houses it is often only the back end (the north-west end) that has 
a continuous bedding trench. Space is graded from front to back 
in that the back cannot be reached except by going through the 
front rooms or activity areas. The long rectangular and trap- 
ezoidal shapes reinforce the graded sequence. Elaboration of the 
entrance area noted in the houses, further emphasises the distinc- 
tion between a front or public area and the inner recesses of the 
houses. The trapezoidal shape itself, with the entrance at the 
broader of the two short ends, brings the front into prominence in 
relation to the back. 

A number of trapezoidal long-houses, for example at 
Postoloprty, Bylany and Bochum-Hiltrop, have an alcove on the 
right after entering, between the antechamber and central room. 
At Postoloprty the alcove occurs at the point where a ritual 
foundation-deposit was found. In the foundation trench were 
recovered a stone box made of grinding-stones containing pot- 
tery, a bone pin, and bones including a pig’s skull. Soudsky (1969) 
has suggested that the small alcove thus had a ritual function and 
has drawn parallels with the ritual animal-deposits in the Tripolye 
culture. 

Through time, the size and elaboration of houses increase 
and then gradually decrease. It has already been noted that by the 
end of the 4th millennium small rectangular houses, still with the 
tripartite or bipartite division and entrance at a short end occur in 
central Europe. In the late 4th and early 3rd millennia small 
two-roomed houses occur in the Michelsberg culture, but for 
much of the 3rd millennium, small unicellular houses are more 
common in Horgen and Baden contexts and in Britain and in the 
TRB culture in Atlantic Europe. The latter houses show little 
elaboration and complexity of the domestic context, and there is 
less of the earlier separation of activities. 

Another aspect of the domestic context to which the 
archaeologist has ready access in the central European Neolithic 
is pottery. However produced, the majority of the pottery seems 
to have had a domestic use and it occurs richly in association with 
houses. Models of pots in use within houses are known from 
southeast Europe (Childe 1949b; Clark 1952), and the similarity 
between designs found on pots and on houses has already been 
described. Throughout Europe there is a clear trend for the 
gradual disappearance of elaborate decorated pottery in the 
period under consideration, in line with the gradual disappear- 
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ance of large and complex house-structures. In the Danubian 
areas in the early Neolithic there is much fine decorated and, in 
the south-east, painted pottery. The complexity and richness of 
the LBK pottery at first increases through time (Hodder 1982b) 
and decorated pottery continues in, for example, the Réssen 
culture. But by the time of the Michelsberg culture in the late 4th 
and early 3rd millennia BC, decorated pottery is rare. A similar 
sequence has been noted in Hungary (Sherratt 1982). The early 
KGrds phase has dispersed settlement and non-complex pottery, 
but the pottery of the following Tisza phase is elaborate, 
associated with long-houses and defended aggregated settlement. 
In the ensuing Tiszapolgar phase pottery is little decorated and 
houses are small and dispersed. In the Paris Basin, decorated 
pottery occurs in association with long-houses but is rare in the 
following Chassey and SOM phases when the substantial long- 
houses are no longer found. In Brittany pottery decoration is 
more elaborate in the early phases (L’Helgouach 1965). The 
increase and then gradual disappearance of decoration and 
formal complexity in the TRB sequence has been documented in 
detail for the Netherlands (Hodder 1982b). In Jutland, Denmark, 
Gebauer (1978) has noted that ritual vessel forms like clay ladles 
and pedestalled bowls are only present in the early part of the 
TRB Middle Neolithic and the amount of fine ornamented 
pottery gradually reduces. Conversely the storage vessels 
increased markedly through time. Going farther afield, the early 
Neolithic pottery in south France is largely restricted to fine, 
decorated wares. Similarly, in Calabria in south Italy, the early 
Stentinello pottery is fine and richly decorated, but through time 
the amount of coarse pottery gradually increases and by the 
Diana phase in the 3rd millennium, pottery is plain. 

In general, then, the Neolithic of the late Sth and 4th 
millennia in central Europe, in contrast to the 3rd millennium, is 
characterised by gradually increasing elaboration of the domestic 
context through the organisation of space and activities, ritual 
and decoration. It is now possible to consider this domestic 
symbolic elaboration, and thus the significance of the long- 
houses, in the context of central European Neolithic society. It is 
widely accepted that social groups were at this time small-scale, 
largely acephalous, although with some degree of differentiation 
between lineages gradually emerging. Settlement pattern evi- 
dence shows the gradual increase in size of small, dispersed 
population-units. By the late 4th and 3rd millennia villages, often 
defended, occur but the degree of internal social differentiation in 
settlement and burial remains slight. 

As a result of ethnoarchaeological studies on small scale, 
dispersed, acephalous lineage groups in east Africa, and as a 
result of more general comparative studies it has been possible to 
suggest the hypothesis that ‘in small-scale lineage-based societies 
in which the major concern is to increase labour power, the 
control of women by men, and the negotiation of position by 
women will become the dominant feature of social relations and 
will often involve cultural elaboration of the domestic sphere’ 
(Hodder 1983). This hypothesis involves two relationships which 
need to be explained. The first concerns the link between domes- 
tic symbolic complexity and male-female negotiation of social 
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position, and the second concerns the link between male-female 
relationships and the control of reproduction. 

In the Baringo district in Kenya, it was noted that con- 
tainers were decorated, house compounds were large and the 
internal arrangement of houses was complex in areas and in 
societies in which lineage groups were trying to expand and to 
compete with other groups through increased reproduction. The 
restricting resource was labour rather than land, and women as 
reproducers could negotiate social position but men were con- 
cerned to control women and their reproduction. Put more 
generally, the maternal and paternal lines competed for the 
control of offspring and labour power. Women occupied a focal 
point in this tension, as the reproducers of labour, and it was in 
terms of the control of women and the domestic context and in 
terms of the negotiation of power by women that social conflict 
and much material patterning developed. The domestic context 
was the scene for the playing out of competition between lineages 
based on the control of women, and women used such strategies 
as the decoration of food containers in order to draw attention to 
and increase their focal role. A related argument, with direct 
relevance to the type of use of space identified in this study, is 
made by Donley (1982). The Swahili houses on the east African 
coast (and similar to Islamic houses in several parts of the world) 
are internally divided into a linear sequence of rooms. One enters 
at one of the shorter ends of the house and proceeds through the 
rooms to the back. The rooms are higher as one moves inwards, 
and they become more private and secluded. Decoration is used 
to protect areas of defilement. Donley demonstrates that the 
elaboration of the Swahili domestic context is concerned with 
control over women and of the purity of descent-groups. While 
the wider social and political context of the recent east African 
coast differs markedly from the central European Neolithic, a 
link between domestic symbolic elaboration and the position of 
women has been recognised in a wide range of societies from 
Braithwaite’s (1982) study in south Sudan, to Okely’s (1975) 
interpretation of Gypsy society, and to the South American 
groups examined by Hugh-Jones (1979). 

Although it would be difficult to place much reliance on 
these ethnographic analogies without a careful consideration of 
the contexts involved, the widespread relationship between 
varying elaboration of the domestic context and the varying 
position of women is suggestive. This suggests that the type of 
organisation of space found in the long-houses of central Europe 
is likely to be linked to social strategies of control and seclusion. 
We are not dealing here with houses or rooms with multiple 
access, with courtyard plans or agglomerations of single rooms. 
Inner rooms can only be reached through outer rooms, ina linear 
sequence. The inner rooms are secluded and access is controlled. 
Also, house and pottery decoration draws attention to the domes- 
tic space and to food and drink which must at least partly have 
been prepared by women. The preparation and provision of food 
in the domestic context, for adults and offspring, has great sym- 
bolic potential in any society concerned with the reproduction 
and expansion of its labour power and with the control over its 
reproductive and productive potential. 
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The elaboration of the domestic world as part of male— 
female relationships occurs cross-culturally in a variety of differ- 
ent social contexts. But in the early Neolithic of central Europe a 
relevant context is immediately apparent. Settlement initially 
spread into relatively empty but rich and easily worked areas of 
loess soil. It is clear that labour, not land would have been the 
limiting resource. Competition between groups would have been 
in terms of control over reproduction. Productive success would 
have depended on women as reproducers, and descent groups 
would compete for the control of the labour power of offspring. 
In all this, women and the domestic world will have played a 
central role, the foci of social tensions. The elaboration of the 
material culture was part of the strategies of men and women, 
through maternal and paternal lines, to obtain access to labour. 

As the social process of lineage competition built up 
through time, control of women in the house and settlement, and 
thus of descent and labour, would have assumed an increased 
importance, with women as the focal points of reproduction and 
exchange. Through time, houses become more substantial 
(Sherratt 1982), pottery more decorated, figurines more elabor- 
ate (Sherratt 1982). The agglomeration of settlements, a process 
seen in the 4th millennium in many parts of central Europe, both 
allowed greater control over women and descent, but also allowed 
cooperation between women leading to a greater need to seclude 
and control them through the organisation of house space. 
Through the late 5th and early 4th millennia all aspects of material 
culture from pottery and houses to figurines and settlement 
organisation demonstrate attempts to use materials to naturalise 
and mark out the position of women in the domestic context. In 
this way the central importance and power of women as repro- 
ducers and as the nodes of links to other lineages was emphasised 
but they were also secluded and controlled. The multivalent, 
ambiguous nature of material culture was played to the full. 

By the late 4th and 3rd millennia, however, there is 
increased evidence for ‘filling up’ of the environment, further 
expansion of settlement onto less productive soils, the use of the 
plough and increased use of secondary animal products (Sherratt 
1981). Gradually, through time, land became the major limiting 
resource, not labour. As Goody (1976) and Ingold (1980) have 
noted, in societies (such as hoe agriculturalists and milch pas- 
toralists) where the amount of resources in the possession of a 
productive unit is a direct function of labour supply, there will be 
little attempt to restrict inheritance to particular descent lines 
and, as we have seen, competition between descent lines for the 
control over offspring will lead to multiple descent-claims and 
affiliations of individuals. But where (as amongst plough agricul- 
turalists) there is a scarcity of productive resources rather than 
labour, there will be a pressure to restrict the number of depend- 
ants in a household and to confine the range of potential heirs to 
direct descendants. Thus as land became the critical resource as a 
result of the competition between descent groups, women would 
have less ability to negotiate their social position since they would 
no longer be at the focus of the competing claims between descent 
lines for the control of offspring. The domestic context would no 
longer be relevant as a forum for symbolic elaboration. Houses 
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decrease in size and become simple in construction and content, 
pottery is plain, the role of women in the domestic context (but 
not necessarily in other spheres) is devalued. From another point 
of view, the decrease in house size and the removal of decoration 
from the domestic context can be seen as an active process. The 
‘closing’ of lineage groups and the restriction of descent must 
involve strategies of legitimation in order to exclude certain 
individuals from inheritance and access to resources. The removal 
of elaboration from the domestic context devalues the woman as 
reproducer and the claims to inheritance made through women. 
The removal of complexity from domestic space and from pottery 
decoration helps to establish absolute control of descent lines by 
lineage heads. The woman is less able to use her position as 
reproducer to promote competing claims from other groups. 

It would be of interest, in view of the above hypothesis, to 
examine changes in pottery production in the late 4th and 3rd 
millennia BC. For example, the uniformity of the plain Chassey, 
Michelsberg, Diana and other pottery may prove to indicate 
specialist and centralised production, and Peacock (1969) has 
demonstrated petrologically the centralised manufacture of plain 
Hembury ware in south-west England. Since such increases in the 
scale and organisation of production are often linked to shifts to 
male potters (Balfet 1966), it would be possible to see the changes 
in the 3rd millennium as involving removal of pottery and its 
associated symbolism from the domestic sphere of production in 
order to increase male dominance and control. However, much 
work remains to be done on the organisation of Neolithic pottery- 
production before such an hypothesis can be entertained. 

It has been suggested that the long-houses of central 
Europe were large and elaborate and were internally organised so 
that they played a part in the competition between descent groups 
for the control over reproduction and labour. The major division 
in the houses between entrance and interior, between outside and 
inside is part of the strategy of seclusion by men of women and 
control of maternal ties. The trapezoidal form has been explained 
as part of the same contrasts, front against back. Soudsky (1969) 
suggests that the trapezoidal shape gives a better aerodynamic 
quality against increased winds. There is little evidence for 
changes in Neolithic wind-speed and such an hypothesis carries 
little conviction in relation to the trapezoidal shape of the long 
barrows. 

Climatic arguments have also been suggested for the orien- 
tation of long-houses. Marshall (1981) shows that modern wind 
directions are considerably more varied than are the long-house 
orientations, but reconstructions of central- and eastern- 
European Neolithic wind-patterns have suggested a predomi- 
nance of north-westerlies. However, even if wind direction is part 
of the explanation of the long-house orientations, the relationship 
between house, wind and orientation could have been invested 
with further significance. Certainly the equivalent orientation of 
many long mounds, the constructions of which are less likely to 
have been harmed by weather and wind, argues that the placing 
of the houses and mounds was significant. Relationships to the 
winds, sun, moon or stars could have provided a higher authority, 
a naturalisation of the social processes centred on the house itself. 
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Long mounds 

It is now possible to return to Atlantic Europe and to 
consider the social context of the long burial-mounds. The spread 
of farming into western Europe from central Europe and the 
Mediterranean occurred mainly in the later 4th and 3rd millennia 
as part of the process of infill and intensification noted above 
(Whittle 1977). There is evidence of ploughing under barrows 
and it seems likely that a range of secondary animal products was 
in use, allowing occupation of a wider variety of environments. In 
line with the hypothesis already presented, houses are small and 
there is little elaboration of domestic space. A number of indi- 
vidual huts are known in Britain, and at Knardrup, Denmark, an 
early Neolithic TRB settlement consisted of three small single- 
celled houses (Larsen 1957). Initially, however, there is likely to 
have been a concern to increase reproduction and labour power. 
In the first stages of agricultural development aspects of the 
domestic context such as pottery may have been marked out and 
emphasised as part of the processes already outlined and the early 
appearance of decorated pottery in Scandinavia and Brittany has 
been mentioned. Generally, however, the Atlantic facade is 
characterised by poor and crudely decorated or undecorated 
pottery in relation to the wares of central and southeast Europe, 
and those areas with decorated pottery change to plainer pottery 
during the 3rd millennium. 

According to the models used in this study, the Atlantic 
Neolithic should include societies in which the limiting resource is 
productive and in which attempts are made to restrict and control 
descent. It is in the same terms that the long mounds are described 
by Chapman. But it is now possible to reconsider these burial 
monuments in the light of the symbolic associations with central 
European long houses. The transference of the Neolithic house 
form to western European burial involved a large number of 
specific and complex symbolic meanings which must affect the 
way the functions of the tombs are interpreted. 

The association between the house form and male-female 
relationships is strengthened by a consideration of the tombs. 
Here the surviving art, whether from stone monuments in Malta 
or France, shows clear depictions of women and female breasts. 
In the tombs of the Paris Basin shown in Fig. 5, these depictions 
are often set beside drawings of axes, although the male conno- 
tations of the latter cannot be demonstrated with any certainty. 
Other aspects of the tombs emphasise the principles already 
identified. In particular the elaboration of the entrance area, the 
facades and forecourts, the closing of the tombs and the difference 
in ritual and artifacts inside and outside the tomb all indicate the 
same concerns with an inner/outer dichotomy, with control and 
seclusion. No more eloquent testimony of the latter principles 
could be provided than the false portals. In nearly all types of 
chambered tomb the organisation of space is largely sequential 
and controlled, and several of the temples at Tarxien in Malta 
have the same structure as has been identified for central Euro- 
pean houses — there is an overall trapezoidal form as one moves 
from the large front chambers to the small rear chambers. 

But the long mounds are not houses, they are tombs. They 
bring the above signification to the context of the ancestors, death 
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and the past. Also the context is not one of everyday experience. 
The long mounds form a separate ritual context. Links can be 
made, then, between the control of reproduction, ancestors and 
ritual. But there are other aspects of the tombs and the burial 
ritual which need to be included in any explanation. The first 
involves communality and participation. The labour involved in 
the construction of stone and earth tombs itself involves participa- 
tion by the group and it is for this reason, and because of their 
monumentality, that they have been seen as social and territorial 
foci. Participation is also seen in other aspects of the tombs. In 
particular the partitioning of the mounds at South Street and 
Barkaer, for example, has suggested the division of the construc- 
tion task between different work-groups. Similarly, the discon- 
tinuous nature of the long barrow ditches at Wor Barrow and 
elsewhere (Ashbee 1970, p. 47) recalls the discontinuous con- 
struction of causewayed enclosures in Britain and the suggestion 
made by Startin and Bradley (1981) that different task-groups 
were involved. As has long been recognised, the tombs are 
usually communal in nature and provide a special focus for the 
group as a whole. The rearrangement of skeletal remains and the 
‘mixing’ of bones can again be seen as denying and resolving 
within-group differences. It can even be suggested, following 
Lévi-Strauss (1969), that the removal of flesh from bones may be 
associated with relationships between the maternal and paternal 
sides, with continuity and order (Rowlands 1980, p. 51). 

A second aspect of the symbolism of the tombs concerns 
their orientation. As already described, many of the long tombs 
are aligned axially so that the entrances face to the southeast. The 
Clava passage graves are aligned to certain positions of the moon 
and sun (Burl 1981). There is no need to evoke Neolithic 
astronomer-priests and mathematicians for general relationships 
to, for example, the rising sun. The concern with time and with 
the movements of the sun and moon in relation to burial and the 
mundane world provide a higher authority for the social strategies 
symbolised and mediated in the tombs. The orientation to the sun 
and moon provided a naturalisation of the social order. 

Having outlined various components of the symbolism of 
the long burial-mounds it is now possible to see how they may 
have been used in social strategies. It has been suggested that an 
initial concern of social units in Atlantic Europe in the late 4th 
and early 3rd millennia may have been to control women as 
reproducers. In the early stages of the Atlantic Neolithic, 
strategies similar to those outlined for central Europe may have 
been followed. But through time, again as in central Europe, 
extra-lineage ties established through women would have been 
restricted and controlled, and it has been shown that areas which 
do have decorated pottery in the early phases of the Neolithic 
(TRB in Scandinavia and Holland for example) gradually lose 
elaborate decoration. But in Atlantic Europe in both early and 
later phases, the position of women is emphasised in the context 
of communal ritual, outside the domestic sphere. Here women 
are depicted and the domestic ‘house’ context is elaborated. 
Women as reproducers, as the source and focus of the lineage are 
here celebrated. But only in the house of the ancestors does this 
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occur, in a context in which communal participation is stressed, 
and in which differences are denied. Domestic houses themselves, 
and in some areas pottery, are rarely elaborate. Women as 
reproducers and their position in the domestic context are, in the 
context of ritual, appropriated for the lineage as a whole. Their 
services are for the lineage alone and this control is legitimated by 
the ancestors and by higher authorities. 

The above hypothesis is seen as plausible because it 
accounts for the richness and complexity of megalithic burial- 
ritual and for other aspects of the data from the Neolithic of 
Europe. There is a potential for the collection and consideration 
of further data to support or throw doubt on the hypothesis. In 
particular, more information is needed on economic subsistence 
strategies, on the organisation of craft production, on the internal 
organisation of houses, on pottery design, on the symbolism of 
axes and so on. I have not considered the evidence from the 
south-east of Europe, or the significance of figurines. But the 
steps so far taken indicate at least the potential of an approach 
which integrates the study of meaning and function. Other expla- 
nations are not so much wrong as limited. I have tried, in this 
section, to incorporate reference to existing theories concerning 
western Neolithic burial and society. It is possible to see now why 
and how collective monumental burials acted as territorial 
markers and legitimated access to restricted resources and such 
arguments have been developed and extended by the consider- 
ation of meaning and an active social context. 

Other hypotheses which can be incorporated concern the 
development of social hierarchy in relation to megaliths in Atlan- 
tic Europe (Renfrew 1979; Shennan 1982). In reference to the 
Orkney Neolithic, it has been suggested that a centralised hier- 
archy developed through the control of rituals which were rep- 
resented as being for the society as a whole (Hodder 1982c). By 
repeating in one ritual centre the patterns of activity found within 
dispersed groups, the major henges and those controlling the 
rituals in the henges could rise to dominance. It was through the 
appropriation of rituals for the larger society that individual 
lineages could come to dominate others (cf. Friedman 1975). 
Similarly, in western Europe generally, each burial mound 
formed the focus for members of a descent group. Because the 
burial house was the house of the whole descent group, those 
sections of a lineage most closely linked to the burial ritual could 
rise to dominance through the ideology of communal care. The 
elders or sub-groups most closely connected with the tombs could 
control the reproduction and continuation of the lineage itself 
and would be legitimated not only by the symbolism of repro- 
duction, communality and denial of differences, but also by 
appeal to higher, ‘natural’ authorities. In the larger-scale compe- 
tition between tomb-centred lineage groups, those groups which 
performed and acted more competently in relation to the sym- 
bolism and meaning of the tombs could also contro! and increase 
productive resources more successfully and would be able to rise 
to a superior position. As Shennan (1982) has noted, communal 
burial is in many areas associated with, but also masks, increasing 
social differentiation. 


Burials, houses, women and men in the European Neolithic 


Atlantic and central Europe compared 

As described in this article and in the work of, for example, 
Chapman (1981), Sherratt (1981) and Whittle (1977), similar 
social and economic developments occurred in west and central 
Europe during the Neolithic. In both areas competition for 
productive rather than reproductive resources became the major 
concern in the late 4th and 3rd millennia BC. There is widespread 
evidence for settlement infill, expansion of settlement into less 
productive areas, and intensification as seen in the use of the 
plough and secondary animal products. In both areas, as 
described by the model of Ingold (1980) and Goody (1976) and 
utilised in this study, attempts were made in conjunction with 
these developments to restrict inheritance and to ‘close’ lineage 
groups. Why then are long mounds part of these processes in 
Atlantic Europe, but not in central Europe? 

One type of explanation for the occurrence of long mound- 
burial in Atlantic, but not central Europe concerns ecological 
conditions. The greater variety of subsistence resources available 
in the Atlantic zone (Clarke 1976) may have led to different 
adaptations and the megalithic monuments could be seen as part 
of a ‘technocomplex’ (Madsen 1979). It has been shown above 
that arguments for higher population-density in Atlantic Europe, 
leading to greater stress and competition and hence to megaliths 
have little sound basis. There is however, some ground for view- 
ing monumental mound-burial as being linked to greater mobility 
of settlement in Atlantic Europe. Jarman, Bailey and Jarman 
(1982) have documented the frequent occurrence of communal 
burial mounds in areas of low arable potential, including the 
limestone plateaux of southern France and it has been suggested 
that the tombs in the Netherlands provided a focus for dispersed 
and relatively mobile groups. Within such an hypothesis, the 
tombs as houses would be appropriate symbols of continuity, 
stability and of the lineage itself. 

On the other hand, there is little evidence that any signifi- 
cant difference existed between degrees of dispersal in central 
and western Europe by the third millennium BC. As already 
noted, by the late 4th and 3rd millennia BC, settlement had 
expanded, a more varied suite of environments was in use, and 
evidence for long-term stable occupation is infrequent. It is 
difficult to argue for any major difference in economic adaptation 
in central and Atlantic Europe at this time. Equally, monumental 
burial occurs in a great variety of ecological contexts in Atlantic 
Europe. For example, in southern Sweden Clark (1977) notes 
megalithic tombs on both high quality and on very poor soil 
associated with the use of coastal resources. Tombs connected 
with a largely fishing economy are known from the Scilly Isles 
(Clark 1980, p. 98) and from Carrowmore, Ireland (Burenhult 
1980a, 1980b, 1981). Frequently, however, they occur in predo- 
minantly agricultural contexts. It is not possible to see megaliths 
as linked to any one subsistence strategy, in any one environment. 
Even if such a relationship were to be substantiated, it is not 
possible to derive a burial ritual directly from a type of subsist- 
ence. The types of adaptation that occurred in Atlantic Europe 
were enabled by the same framework of meaning that produced 
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the tombs, and a two-way interaction between culture and ecol- 
ogy must be assumed. 

Atlantic Europe is characterised by a series of burial and 
other traits which go to make up a tradition which needs to be 
explained in its own terms, in its own historical context. This is 
not to say that a static set of ideas determined the production of 
long barrows since we have seen how the symbolism of the tombs 
and of pottery was actively involved in social change, as amedium 
for action. It may be helpful to consider the historical tradition as 
a ‘coping system’ which enabled, but was also changed by, prac- 
tical decisions and their effects. 

It is possible to argue in Iberia, Brittany, England, Ireland 
and Scandinavia for some local contribution to the emergence of 
megalithic burial. The important evidence from Hoédic and 
Teviec in Brittany for a Mesolithic origin for aspects of the 
megalithic and communal burial tradition is underlined by the 
uncalibrated C'4 date of 4625 + 300 bc from Hoédic. At Teviec 
inhumations in graves with up to 6 individuals are found in clear 
mausolea with piles of stones on the bodies, while at Hoedic small 
slabs of stones were placed over the graves (Pequart 1954). There 
is evidence in both places for the addition of bodies and removing 
earlier bones into a pile with a skull on top, in the style of many 
Neolithic megalithic rituals. Although evidence for Mesolithic 
burial is limited, it would be possible to argue for an earlier 
tradition of various aspects of the megalithic burial-ritual in 
Atlantic Europe. 

But the difference between Atlantic and central Europe 
does not only concern the use of megaliths. Monumental burial 
involves an emphasis on ritual outside the domestic context which 
is also seen in other spheres and in other times in Atlantic Europe. 
The precise nature of the ritual activities at English causewayed 
camps is yet to be determined but was frequently on an impressive 
scale (Mercer 1980). In Scandinavia, settlements are not known 
inside causewayed camps (Madsen 1977). The general tradition 
of major ritual monuments continues into the late 3rd millennium 
and the 2nd millennium in Britain where henges act as distinctive 
ritual centres with varying degrees of occupational activity. From 
Carnac to Stonehenge and to the ‘temples’ of Malta, Atlantic 
Europe is characterised by an investment in separate, non- 
domestic ritual which is wholly alien to the central European 
tradition. In the latter area and in southeast Europe, ‘ritual’ in the 
form of figurines, foundation-deposits, and shrines does occur, 
but within houses and settlements, closely linked to the domestic 
context. In Atlantic Europe the ritual is outside the domestic 
context, or at least it extends into a separate sphere on which most 
of the art and cultural elaboration often centre. 

I have shown how these differences in the traditions of the 
two areas were related to generally similar social strategies. In 
other words, two rather different coping systems were described, 
and these involved similar successful adaptations in the two 
regions. There also seems to be evidence for continuity in the 
tradition from earlier into later times and a major concern must 
be to examine the longer-term historical continuities. Shennan 
(1982) has noted differences in the development of hierarchy and 
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in the adoption of metallurgy in the two areas. In addition, I find 
it provocative and potentially exciting to note that in the Upper 
Palaeolithic in Europe painted caves are found in western Europe 
but not in central Europe despite careful research in the latter 
area, despite the existence of appropriate caves, and despite the 
occurrence of portable art in domestic contexts in central Europe. 
Upper Palaeolithic cave art is largely confined to Atlantic Europe 
and often occurs in clearly non-domestic contexts, in caves and 
parts of caves which are not used for habitation. Other similarities 
in the tradition which can be examined are that the Palaeolithic 
art uses methods which demonstrate participation (Marshak 
1977) and the resolving of differences (Conkey 1982). Clearly the 
identification of these continuities requires further research and 
further papers, but the possibility exists of identifying long term 
cultural traditions which are actively implicated in social change. 


Conclusion 

In the above account the megaliths have been placed within 
a social context. This article thus continues in the directions taken 
by Renfrew, Chapman, Fleming and Reed. However, there are 
two differences from such work. First, I have not been concerned 
simply with the general appearance of societies — territorial 
behaviour and the use of restricted resources. All societies have 
such characteristics, but competition and access to resources vary 
structurally in different societies. In this article, following Goody 
and Ingold, I have used a model that, in the European Neolithic, 
competition was initially based on control of reproduction but 
later productive rather than reproductive resources became the 
limiting factor. It has been suggested that these organisational 
differences are associated in the Neolithic with changes in pat- 
terns of inheritance, in the relations between maternal and 
paternal claims on offspring and resources, and in the relations 
between men and women. The model allows the mundane and 
ubiquitous archaeological evidence of houses and pots to be 
incorporated directly in models of social change. These artifacts 
act ideologically in the sense that they are involved in objectifying 
and giving meaning to social strategies. In the first phase the 
domestic context is the central focus of competing claims to 
reproductive resources. Material culture is used to form a world 
in which women are to be emphasised, celebrated but controlled 
as reproducers of the lineage, and in which women and extra- 
lineage ties have a central importance. In the second phase the 
domestic context is withdrawn from its central focus by changes in 
material culture, and these changes are part of the developing 
social control of productive resources. Competing claims to the 
inheritance of those resources, whether land or livestock, are 
restricted by de-emphasising and devaluing the domestic context, 
the role of women as reproducers and the extra-lineage ties. 

In reaching such a conclusion, and in relating the hypothesis 
to megalithic burial, it has been necessary, in contrast to pub- 
lished ‘processual’ studies, to consider the particular historical 
significance of houses, mound shapes, decoration and orien- 
tation, and this is the second difference from the ‘processual’ 
studies of megaliths. Individuals can only act socially within 
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ideologies which are historically contingent. The particular 
symbolism of artifacts can be examined by considering associ- 
ations of form and use, and by showing that the symbolic signifi- 
cances inferred ‘make sense’ within active social strategies. It has 
been possible to see the diffusion of an idea, of a style of construc- 
tion, as a socially active process. The house form which diffused 
from central Europe to Atlantic European burial had the signifi- 
cance of a domestic context in which reproductive potential and 
the control of that potential were marked out. In Atlantic Europe, 
however, this significance, further elaborated by the use of art 
depicting women, was transformed. In a ritual and ancestral 
burial context, female reproduction was appropriated by the 
lineage and competition between maternal and paternal claims to 
reproductive and productive resources was resolved in a non- 
domestic context. All aspects of burial and other rituals can be 
linked to the same concern with legitimating control of repro- 
ductive and productive resources through an ideology of com- 
munal work and participation for the lineage. 

Ultimately the ideology, the way of coping, associated with 
the megaliths of western Europe cannot be explained only in 
terms of social strategies and adaptive potential. While ideas and 
practices diffuse from central to Atlantic Europe, the latter area 
transforms the meanings and uses the symbolism in rather differ- 
ent ways. While environmental differences between Atlantic and 
central Europe can be identified, the successful adaptations to 
those environments cannot be explained solely in terms of those 
adaptations. There is much scope for examining the varied 
appearances in different times and in different areas of the ‘style’ 
of the Neolithic of the Atlantic fagade. While only brief reference 
has been made to possibilities of remarkable continuities in ‘ways 
of doing things’ in Atlantic Europe, it is now necessary to examine 
further the historical tradition which gives the appearance of 
monumental burial its specificity. The playing out of the historical 
tradition of Atlantic Europe must be understood partly in its own 
terms and the task is scarcely begun. 
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A comparison of the ritual and profane aspects of Germanic 
society in Jutland, Denmark, from 500 BC to AD 600, as interpreted from 
funerary, votive and settlement contexts, highlights the accumulation of 
worldly power through the sacrifice of precious goods to the supernatural. 
The whole period was one of increasing wealth-destruction which halted 
abruptly in the seventh century AD. Agricultural production expanded 
until the fifth century when there occurred an economic crisis which 
continued into the sixth century. Within this long-term cycle of expansion 
and decline were three smaller cycles. In the first (500-50 BC) increasing 
quantities of prestigious items were sacrificed as votive offerings. At the 
end of the cycle they were placed in graves and no longer in votive 
contexts, possibly representing a transition in spiritual allegiance from 
deities of the bogs, lakes and other natural features, to ancestral powers. 
At the same time there were important changes in the privatization of 
agricultural property. In the second cycle (50 BC-AD 200) there was a 
cumulative increase in wealth-items as grave goods, accompanying a 
gradual elaboration and reworking of ritualized roles and categories. 
After a period of social unrest in the third century there was another 
increase in the removal of gold and silver from circulation (either in a 
single ‘horizon’ or gradually) between AD 400 and 600. Agricultural 
expansion and technological innovations within each cycle accompanied 
progressively unequal social relations. 


While we know that past societies have gone through 
successive cycles of development and decline we have less idea 
why and how those changes occurred, especially in small scale, 
pre-state, agricultural societies. Of all the current theories of 
social change Marxist theory has perhaps received least attention 
from archaeologists, partly because of the political views of the 
researchers and partly because of the assumed poverty of the 
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Chapter 6 


Economic and 
ideological change: 
cyclical growth in 

the pre-state societies 
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archaeological evidence. The integration of Marxist concepts 
with archaeological material has never proved simple but such an 
attempt is the aim of this paper. Some twenty-five years after the 
death of Childe, archaeologists in the West are once again 
developing Marxist ideas to study prehistoric societies (see con- 
tributions in Spriggs (Ed.) 1984). It is also to be noted, as Carr has 
remarked somewhat cynically, that theories of cyclical change 
recur at times of social and economic recession (1961, p. 43). 

Although Childe considered that the pattern of the human 
past has been a series of troughs and crests (1942, p. 282) he never 
successfully developed a detailed analysis to distinguish cycles of 
cumulative growth and subsequent revolutionary change. His 
closest attempt, Scotland Before the Scots, was hampered by 
inadequate archaeological material and an over-emphasis on the 
materialist conception of the primary role of production (which 
lacked a sufficient appreciation of the relationship of production 
and consumption and an understanding of the role of ideology in 
directing economic activities). The detailed research that has 
been carried out on Iron-Age societies in Jutland provides material 
that can be used to examine the validity of a theory of short-term 
cycles forming a longer-term evolutionary trajectory. The impli- 
cations of this enquiry for the broader spectrum of Marxist studies 
are interesting, since, through the long-term perspective pro- 
vided, we may discern a certain blurring in the conventionally 
precise distinction between capitalism and non-capitalism. 

Marx identified capital accumulation as central to 
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capitalism. In his view this was based on the capitalists’ appropri- 
ation of surplus value, and a falling rate of profit was the inevit- 
able outcome of such a process. Although Marx himself did not 
develop this argument fully, subsequent studies of both capitalist 
(Sweezy 1942; Mandel 1976; 1978; 1980) and non- or pre- 
capitalist societies (Friedman 1975; 1979; Ekholm 1980) have 
shown that variations on this process may result in discontinuous 
cyclical change. This cumulative expansion and crisis is clearly 
explained in Sweezy’s book The Theory of Capitalist Develop- 
ment. Mandel has set out the evidence for long waves of economic 
expansion and stagnation (each cycle lasting about fifty years) in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries whilst also acknowledging 
that capitalist development in the long run might conform to a 
single large cycle (1980, p. 11). He states that cycles are asymmetric 
and conform to a pattern of boom followed by slump. Revolution- 
ary changes are necessary to implement a period of expansion 
since the outcome of the depressive long wave is not predeter- 
mined by the logic of capitalist accumulation (1980, pp. 47-61). 

Marxist analysts have frequently sought to demonstrate 
that the concept of surplus value exists only in capitalist societies. 
Surplus value is defined as the discrepancy between what workers 
produce and what they receive for their upkeep, since the wages 
and other financial outlays paid by the capitalist must always be 
less than the income for the commodities produced. Surplus value 
is the surplus product in money form (i.e. in the form of value) 
rather than in the form of luxury goods. For the capitalist this 
gives additional purchasing power not only for luxury goods but 
also for more machines, Jabour and raw materials. This permits 
reinvestment in the competition for accumulation of capital as 
surplus value is transformed into more capital (Mandel 1976, pp. 
46-54). Sweezy states that in pre-capitalist societies simple 
commodity-exchange took place outside a framework of capital 
accumulation. Commodities might be produced for exchange 
into a primitive form of currency which could be transformed into 
an equivalent, and not greater, quantity of commodities. Without 
the process of capital accumulation crises would be unlikely 
(Sweezy 1942, pp. 134-6). Godelier’s analysis of the production 
and exchange of ‘salt money’ amongst the Baruya (a ‘Big Man’ 
society in New Guinea) sought to demonstrate that their exchange 
of commodities was for the satisfaction of basic needs and not for 
the accumulation of this primitive currency in order to make a 
profit (1977, pp. 127-51). This would confirm Sweezy’s propo- 
sition. Hindess and Hirst likewise characterize pre-capitalist 
societies as non-accumulative in that surplus labour can produce 
surplus but the social relations that permit accumulation and 
profit-making are absent (1975, pp. 267-70). While there has 
been a tendency to assume that non-capitalist societies are free of 
the profit mechanism the results of this study suggest that this is 
not the case. 

There are certainly major qualitative differences which 
distinguish capitalism from earlier social forms; wage labour, 
with its contradiction between socialized labour and private 
appropriation, and the accumulation of capital are two of the 
main ones. However, it is still possible to recognize an inbuilt 
‘dynamic’ in certain pre-capitalist societies in which capital can be 
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accumulated so long as it is consumed. In other words capital is 
symbolic rather than economic. Its consumption can be under- 
stood as a kind of reinvestment if it is directed to win the support 
of supernatural forces such as deities and ancestors. Agricultural 
surplus can be transformed into luxury goods which may be 
sacrificed to gods. Exchanges between the living and the super- 
natural may then lead to accumulating debts among the living. An 
anthropological consideration of this phenomenon may be found 
in Friedman’s study of Kachin tribal society in highland Burma 
(1975; 1979). He starts with the assumption that competing 
lineages are capable of producing a surplus which can be dis- 
tributed to the community in the form of feasts and thereby 
converted into prestige. Only by producing a large surplus can 
lineages own items of wealth (cattle and imported prestige items). 
The need to consume increasing quantities of surplus and prestige 
items is fundamental for the maintenance or advancement of 
prestige and power. By giving gifts to gods, ancestors, marriage 
partners and feast-sharers, competitors can make debtors out of 
those who cannot return a similar or better gift or provide the 
same for their respective deities or ancestors. Those who cannot 
pay their debts pledge some of their labour to their creditors who 
can thus produce an even larger surplus and hence stand to 
increase their power even further. Friedman’s analysis focussed 
on the generalized exchange of marriage partners — an asymmetri- 
cal model of wife-givers and wife-takers produces ‘marriage 
chains’ which eventually form circles (A-B-C- . . . n-A). In this 
way rich groups which inter-marry concentrate their wealth and 
consolidate their power. Leading lineages are then able to receive 
more wealth from their debtors by raising the brideprice paid for 
lineage daughters. This spiral consequently widens the gap 
between rich and poor. 

The relationship between leading lineages and the rest of 
the community is further transformed by a change in the relation- 
ship between the living and the supernatural. Initially Kachin 
communicate with the spirit world through a village ancestor. As 
one lineage becomes increasingly wealthy the link with the ances- 
tors becomes correspondingly closer (their prosperity being 
interpreted as the result of divine favour). The leading member of 
the lineage finally assumes the role of chief and mediator with the 
spirit world through his personal ancestor who replaces the 
village ancestors. Friedman has demonstrated that a kind of 
surplus value does exist in some pre- or non-capitalist societies, 
allowing the accumulation of wealth-items which are indirectly 
reinvested through enterprises like feasting and sacrifice. The 
debtors thus created repay their debts as gifts of surplus, labour 
or allegiance and increase the power of the chief even more. The 
final goal of increased power and prestige is the same in pre- 
capitalist and capitalist societies alike; however the mode of its 
accumulation is different. 

Friedman outlines two contradictions between the forces 
and relations of production which develop until a crisis ensues. 
The first is the contradiction between the production of enough 
surplus for use and the production of an extra surplus for 
exchange. He equates this to the extraction of ‘surplus value’ 
though strictly speaking the term should be used only with 
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capitalist societies. The second contradiction is manifested in the 
widening division between production and consumption — as 
consumption increases steadily (increasing competition and 
growing population) the surplus declines as production falls and 
returns diminish (soil exhaustion, movement onto less fertile 
land, intensified labour per unit area). Once past a certain point 
of diminished returns the working population is incapacitated by 
starvation and even lower productivity. Rebellions, coups and 
other kinds of active conflict often occur before this stage is 
reached. New cycles are then generated through major social and 
technological innovations (integration into nearby states, 
specialization in a wider exchange system, new rice- 
technologies). 

It is not proposed that Friedman’s interpretation of Kachin 
society applies directly to Denmark in the last millennia BC and 
the first millennia AD. They are very different historically, 
environmentally and socially, yet the cyclical process may apply, 
with certain modifications, to both societies. Indeed Friedman’s 
structure may well be unsuitable for the societies in Highland 
Burma where he tried to apply it. Leach, who carried out the 
fieldwork on which Friedman based his study, claims that Fried- 
man has totally misinterpreted the material though Leach does 
not support his allegations with factual evidence (Leach 1977, p. 
163). 

One archaeological application of this theory of debt- 
spirals creating class stratification and its consequent collapse is 
Frankenstein and Rowlands’ analysis of the effects of Mediter- 
ranean contact on the peripheral societies of central Europe in 
the sixth to fifth centuries BC (1978). Frankenstein and Rowlands 
observe that the grave goods of a small section of that society 
gradually increased in wealth. They interpret the furnishing of 
lavish grave goods as a reflection of status and infer that the 
wealthy graves are those of different levels of chiefs and 
paramounts. They do not consider that the act of ‘consuming’ 
wealth by burying it with the dead may play an important role in 
creating the spiral of debts, with its concomitant centralization of 
power in the hands of a few. In contrast, this paper explores the 
theory that, in certain societies, supernatural ancestors become 
involved in the relationships of the living. The sacrifice of grave- 
gifts at burial becomes an economic institution of central import- 
ance, as wealth is taken out of circulation and consumed in acts of 
ritual supplication to the dead. 

As most people know, facts do not speak for themselves 
but require interpretation through theoretical models. A few 
simple theoretical ‘tools’ are employed in this study to cross the 
divide between mute artefact and relevant social insight. Of 
particular interest is the ideological aspect of material culture, 
with artefacts embodying ideas and being used to represent or 
misrepresent social strategies and positions. A more detailed 
discussion of the relationship between ideology and power can be 
found elsewhere (Parker Pearson 1983). Some of the main points 
can be summarized as: ‘categorization’ (see Hodder 1979; Miller 
1982), ‘legitimation’ (see Parker Pearson 1982) and ‘competitive 
consumption for debt creation’ (see Douglas and Isherwood 
1978; Friedman 1979). 
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1. Categorization. Roles emphasizing gender distinctions, age 
grading and differing ethnicity may be employed to rep- 
resent group identity. Antagonisms can be contained by 
strict role-playing since lifestyles and responsibilities are 
clearly demarcated and less open to dispute. 

2. Legitimation. The status or social position of a group or 
individual can be reinforced by actions of competitive 
display designed to impress on others the power of that 
group or person. This can take many forms: constructing 
royal genealogies, building public monuments and mem- 
orials, holding lavish funerals or waging war on neighbour- 
ing territories. 

3: Competitive consumption and indebtedness. If a gift is 
exchanged then a gift of similar or identical value should be 
returned. A spiral of increasingly expensive gift-exchange 
could then develop which would eventually ruin one part- 
ner and thus make them indebted to their competitor. 
Similarly those who can give most away to deities or 
deceased ancestors can increase their standing (equivalent 
to buying salvation, respectability and divine favour) as 
others become indebted to them through their inability to 
be so generous. Far from being ruined, the ‘generous’ 
competitors may then be able to collect tribute from their 
indebted ‘inferiors’. 

This paper is a summary of research being carried out on 
Iron-Age societies in southern Jutland (Denmark) to show how 
archaeological evidence from varying contexts (settlements, 
burials, votive deposits) can be used in an evolutionary theory of 
revolutionary change. This could only be done by taking a long 
term perspective from c. 500 BC to c. AD 600. This time range 
can be divided into three cycles of development: 

1. Celtic or Pre-Roman Iron Age (PRIA) 500-50 BC. 

2. Older Roman Iron Age (ORIA) 50 BC-AD 200. 

3. | Younger Roman Iron Age (YRIA) AD 200-400 and Older 
Germanic Iron Age (OGIA) AD 400-600. 

Each phase is treated in three parts, corresponding to the three 

contexts of surviving archaeological material: graves, lake and 

bog depositions, settlements. 

Graves represent one form of consumption directed by 
religious or spiritual values. They are also the context for the 
expression of central social values, as manifested in the treatment 
of the corpse and the selection and layout of its grave goods. The 
social identities given to different deceased individuals can be 
used to infer ritualized social orders. The degree to which they 
actually represent differences in day-to-day existence can be 
ascertained through comparison with aspects of settlement life. 
There are over two thousand excavated graves in southern Jut- 
land for the Roman Iron Age alone and a recent study has con- 
cluded that a significant and representative sample of the original 
total has survived (Hedeager in press). 

Prehistoric deposits in lakes or bogs are generally assumed 
to have had a ritual significance in Denmark. This is based partly 
on the Classical sources which note the sacred nature of natural 
features such as lakes and springs amongst the northern tribes. 
Many of these deposits would seem to have a ritual character 
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since they are made in the same place at recurrent intervals and 
the artefacts are often ‘killed’ by being broken up. The size and 
quantity of items in a deposit make it unlikely that they were 
chance losses. The gold and silver hoards of the fifth and sixth 
centuries AD present more of a problem. Though many were 
found in bogs they might have been valuables buried at times of 
strife and not retrieved. Ifit is not possible to say that there was a 
ritual and spiritual motive behind certain of these depositions, we 
can still interpret the finds as a significant withdrawal of wealth 
from circulation. 

Settlements of the iron age consist of farmsteads often 
grouped into villages or hamlets. The remains of animal byres and 
storage structures can be used to infer the productive capacity of 
different households (presumably family groups of some form or 
another). Changes in the production of agricultural commodities 
can then be compared with changes in the consumption of prestige 
items. Stylistic and production differences between farms can be 
studied in relation to differences between individual graves. In 
this way the changing expressions of class relationships may be 
examined. 

One problem of looking at a wide range of material over a 
long time-span is the necessary geographical restriction of the 
research area. The Pre-Roman Iron Age material is taken from 
the whole of Jutland while my analyses of the Roman and Older 
Germanic periods are based on material from southern Jutland 
(the Amts or counties of Vejle, Ribe, Hadereslev, Tgnder, 
Aabenraa and Sgnderborg). This was a small part of the Ger- 
manic ‘barbarian’ societies on the northern periphery of the 
Mediterranean world. Changes within these societies must be 
understood in relation to the exchange networks which linked the 
northern tribes to southern Europe. This paper does not examine 
this question in detail since it has been dealt with elsewhere 
(Hedeager 1978; 1978a). 


Cyclical change in Iron Age Jutland 

The first cycle: the Pre-Roman Iron Age c. 500-50 BC 

The beginning of the Early Iron Age in northern Europe 
and southern Scandinavia marked the collapse of a hierarchical 
society dependent on the control of imported bronze. Several 
writers have inferred ‘chiefdom’ forms of organization through- 
out the Bronze Age on the basis of gold and bronze goods in a few 
of the graves, and the large ceremonial bronze items (lurs, exotic 
helmets and large ornamented axes) (Randsborg 1974; Kristian- 
sen 1981, pp. 244-5). Settlement excavations have also revealed 
differences in house form which might be interpreted as social 
inequalities (Becker 1980). Though there are aspects of continuity 
between the Late Bronze Age and earliest Iron Age the social 
changes may be interpreted as a revolutionary change from a 
hierarchical to an egalitarian society (L.C. Nielsen pers. comm.). 


Settlement and production 

The farmhouses in the earliest villages of the Iron Age 
show little variation in size. Since we can identify the stalling in 
the animal byres we can estimate how many large animals were 
kept by each household. In the village excavated at Grgntoft in 
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western Jutland the earliest Iron Age phase (known as Period I 
and dating toc. 500-300 BC; Becker 1961) consisted of over thirty 
houses concentrated in two areas and oriented east-west (Fig. 1; 
Becker 1968; Becker 1971; Becker 1980, Fig. 6). A small cem- 
etery was located some six hundred metres south-west of the 
centre of the village. The average number of large animals per 
household was 10, though ten farms had space for only 6-8 
animals and five farms had space for as many as 14-16 animals 
(Fig. 2). Several structures, both longhouse-sized and small 
square-post buildings, had no remains or stalling or hearths. In 
some cases this was due to surface erosion but the rest presumably 
never had them. Their purpose is unknown but it would seem 
likely that they were barns, grain stores or workshops. They were 
grouped in five areas of the village and only one of them could 
possibly have had a definite association with a farmhouse (in 
terms of location, orientation and position of doorways) (Fig. 1). 
If these were storage or workshop facilities, they had a communal 
as opposed to privatized, location though we do not know if they 
were owned privately or were the communal property of the 
village. 

Though field systems exist for the Early Iron Age in Jutland 
(Hatt 1931) our knowledge of land tenure and property ownership 
is poor and certainly for the moment there is little that field 
systems can tell us about ownership of agricultural production. 
For the purposes of this study however it is assumed that the 
animals stalled in each longhouse belonged to that household and 
that their numbers represent some measure of difference in the 
productive capacity of each household. 

The next archaeologically definable phase of the Early Iron 
Age is known as Period II (Becker 1961) and is principally defined 
on ceramic changes. There are, however, certain problems 
regarding its chronological‘integrity’. Its relationship to the 
succeeding phase, Period IIIa, is not at all clear and there may be 
some degree of overlap. 

A number of longhouses at Gr¢ntoft with architectural 
features not found in Period I houses could be dated by strati- 
graphic and ceramic associations to Period II. They were built less 
than a hundred metres to the south and west of the original 
settlement; the exact location of the village had changed but there 
was still settlement continuity (a feature generally recognized for 
Jutland where continuity of location existed from as early as the 
Bronze Age up to the present day — settlements would be moved 
generally not more than half a kilometre at a time (L. Hvass 1980, 
p. 25)). 

A new feature of the Period II settlement at Grgntoft was 
the fence which enclosed a group of farms (Fig. 3). It was not 
strong enough for defence but at least served to demarcate the 
farms inside it from the rest and might have helped to keep farm 
livestock under control. No differences have survived between 
the farms inside and those outside the fence — there were large 
and small farms in both areas. Beside architectural differences 
between farms of Period I and those of Period II, there were some 
new features which would have had social and economic conse- 
quences. The average living area (west half of longhouse) 
increased by four square metres and there was greater variation in 
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animal-stall space between longhouses (Fig. 2). The smallest 
farms remained the same size as before (space for six to eight 
animals) though the largest ones could now accommodate as 
many as twenty animals. Even though we know very little about 
land tenure, this change can be taken to indicate an increasing 
difference in productivity between households, aiding the 
development of a hierarchical society. Two kilometres away at 
Grgnbjerg a small isolated enclosure was excavated (Fig. 4) and 
found to contain two longhouses and at least one outbuilding 
(Becker 1980a). It is dated to Period IT/IIla (between 300 and 100 
BC) and has several features typical of the later phase. The 
outhouse, which is a smithy, is directly connected with the long- 
house with stalling for fourteen animals (also some of the pottery 
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is a black-burnished ware similar to pottery found at Hodde, 
which will be discussed later). 

By the second century BC (end of Period ID) dramatic 
changes occurred in settlement organization which leave little 
doubt that a small part of the population could produce substan- 
tially more agricultural commodities than the rest. This greater 
potential surplus is matched by the deposition of prestigious 
imported commodities in grave and votive contexts. 

An entire village of Period IIIa (c. 200-100 BC) has been 
excavated at Hodde in central Jutland (Hvass 1973, 1975, 1975a 
and b). At least five constructional phases have been recognized, 
the final phase being destroyed by fire. In the first phase there was 
only a single farm, surrounded by a palisade. It differed from 


Fig. 1. Distribution of Iron Age settlement at Grgntoft (c. 500-200 BC) (after Becker 1980). 
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Fig. 2. Changing living area and animal stalling in houses of the Pre-Roman Iron Age. 
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other farms by having twice the area of living space and stalling 
for 26-30 animals. Within its compound was a barn (within its 
own enclosure) and a four-post storehouse. The evidence from a 
similar structure at Overbygaard in northern Jutland suggests 
that the four-poster was probably a granary; this structure, partly 
below ground, had been burnt down and contained many storage 
pots filled with grain, as well as two swords and an axe head (Lund 
1979). The farm at Hodde became the focus of a developing 
village which, in its heyday, numbered twenty-three farms within 
a palisade (Fig. 5). The buildings can be divided into farmhouses, 
barns, storehouses and smithies (Fig. 6) with each compound 
composed of a farmhouse with varying barn and storage facilities 
(Fig. 7). While the average living space and the number of animal 
stalls in each farm had increased since Period II (Fig. 2), the 
differences between farms were much more marked than ever 
before. Only one farm had as much stall space as the main farm 
and only six farm compounds contained more than one four- 
poster storehouse. At least fourteen farms had no storehouse 
while some longhouses had hearths but no stalls, possibly because 
they were farms with no animals of their own. In the final settle- 
ment phase a number of longhouses had become smaller (Hvass 
1975, p. 155), a further indication of growing poverty and dif- 
ferentiation between the poor and the well-off. The differences in 
productive capacity between the initial main farm and the rest 
were complemented by stylistic differentiation. We may assume 
that the main farm was the most imposing building in the village 
since each structure in its compound was founded on deep wall- 
trenches and the compound enclosure itself was the most strongly 
defined boundary in the entire settlement. The distribution of 
differing ceramic types across the village also marks this farm 
apart from the rest; fine black-burnished pottery was strongly 
localized in the main farm area. The pottery was used as tableware 
and perhaps as small storage containers. Its appearance in con- 
temporary and later graves as symbolic tableware-sets for the 
dead is an important feature which allows potentially direct 
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connection to be made between funerary and settlement contexts. 
While we must bear in mind that styles used in a domestic context 
by one social group may be used by a lesser social group for highly 
ritualized events such as funerals, it is equally possible that the 
events involving the preparation and eating of foods were also 
highly ritualized. As we shall see later, black-burnished tableware 
generally accompanies Period III burials which have unusual 
grave equipment. 


Votive offerings 

There appears to have been some continuity in the depo- 
sition of votive offerings from the Late Bronze Age into the Early 
Iron Age. Their quality and content was however diminished 
though their regular location in bogs and lakes was consistent 
with Bronze-Age tradition. The items deposited as votive offer- 
ings consisted of pottery vessels (sometimes containing food) 
(Becker 1971a), wooden ploughs (Glob 1945) and individual or 
collected metal dress-items. The dress fittings provide an interest- 
ing comparison between grave and votive deposits. Some occur 
regularly in both contexts, such as certain kinds of ring attach- 
ments (Becker 1961, Fig. 230) though the rest are found predomi- 
nantly in one or the other context. Bracelets and armrings are not 
common features of cremation burials but are often found in large 
numbers in votive finds (Vebaek 1945). Heavy bronze neck rings, 
dating to the end of the Bronze Age and the early Pre-Roman 
Iron Age, show signs of extreme wear before disposal (Kristian- 
sen 1981, p. 248) though a few of the very large ones had hardly 
been worn (Br¢ndsted 1960, p. 43). The majority of these neck 
rings were found in lakes or bogs, either singly or in pairs and 
separate from other bronze objects (Miiller n.d., p. 30). 

The bog deposits which have attracted most interest are the 
preserved human corpses (Dieck 1972; Glob 1977; Fischer 1979). 
Nine have been radiocarbon dated and they fall into two 
chronological groups; the earliest are Late Bronze Age and 
earliest Iron Age (650-425 BC) and the remaining five date to 


Fig. 3. Two settlement phases at Grgntoft A (300-200 BC) (Becker 1965). 
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200 BC-AD 50. These two groups coincide with the two periods 
of revolutionary change at the beginning and the end of the 
Pre-Roman Iron Age but the standard deviation of the radio- 
carbon dates prevents us from establishing whether the bodies 
were buried at around the same time or over several hundred 
years. These spectacular finds are extremely enigmatic for a 
number of reasons. If they can be classed as a variant of funerary 
rites, they represent a ritual form which is diametrically opposed 
to the norm. They were placed naked in peatbogs and always 
singly; there was no evidence of grave markers and the majority 
of well-preserved ones showed signs of violent death — hanged, 
throat slit or clubbed to death. A second interesting feature 
among the well-preserved corpses is the delicate physique and 
fineness of skin which indicates that they did no manual agricul- 
tural labour (Glob 1977, p. 163). It would seem that they were 
members of a group separate from the longhouse farmers who 
inhabited villages such as Grgntoft. Since they were not involved 
in the direct production of agricultural goods these people must 
have lived on the surplus of others and in one sense qualify as 
members of an elite. They may have been ritual specialists or 
members of an aristocracy, toppled by revolutions or coups. 
Classical sources mention that the Germans put people to death 
in this manner for crimes such as cowardice and adultery (Tacitus 
1970, p. 111) though the exact reasons may be more complex than 
the classical authors realized. 

Few votive offerings can be securely dated to Period HI. A 
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number of them would seem to belong to either Period II or 
Period IIIa. One is a large shallow boat, nineteen metres long, 
from a small bog at Hjortspring (Rosenberg 1937). Associated 
with the boat were bones of horse, pig, sheep, cow and dog anda 
large amount of weaponry; eight swords and three blade- 
fragments, 138 iron spears (with thirty-one tipped with wood or 


Fig. 4. The small enclosure at Grgnbjerg c. 200 BC (Becker 1980a). 
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Fig. 5. The main settlement phase at Hodde 200-100 BC (Hvass 1975). 
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bone) and about 150 wooden shields. A slightly later weapon 
deposit is also known from Krogsbglle on the neighbouring island 
of Funen (Becker 1948). These kinds of deposits have been 
interpreted as the remains of battles. Whether or not this is the 
case, they demonstrate that enough surplus was being produced 
to allow the destruction of valuable items (notably the boat and 
the imported iron swords; Klindt-Jensen 1953, p. 84). Another 
item buried around this period was a very large cauldron of 
bronze, broken up and placed with an axehead in a pit on a low 


Fig. 6. Hodde — arrangement of house types (after Hvass 1975). 
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hill at Braa, though not associated with any human bones (Klindt- 
Jensen 1953). The cauldron is dated by Megaw (1970) to La Téne 
Id (in Becker’s Period IT) though the iron axe associated with it is 
similar to one found in the Period IIIa settlement at Hodde 
(Hvass pers. comm.). Cast bronze fittings, presumably from a 
cauldron, were found at Store Vildmose and are stylistically 
similar to the Braa fittings. While the pottery and fibulae from 
graves and votive deposits of the late pre-Roman Iron Age can be 
divided into Periods IIIa and IIIb, many of the exotic items are 
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Fig. 7. Hodde — arrangement of different compounds (after Hvass 1975). 
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not so securely dated, and for this reason the whole group will be 
considered together. During this period votive offerings reach 
their most impressive form in the course of the Pre-Roman Iron 
Age and then, with the exception of offerings of pottery, and 
possibly textiles and ploughs, cease all together until the Younger 
Roman Iron Age (c. AD 200-500). These votive offerings include 
two elaborate bronze-inland wooden wagons from Dejbjerg, a 
gold torc from Dronninglund and a gold-inlaid silver cauldron 
from Gundestrup. The cauldron’s date of deposition is very 
difficult to ascertain but has been assigned by Brg@ndsted to 
Period IIT (1960, pp. 82-3). 

Burial practices. The funerary practices of Period I were 
relatively simple and uniform. The body was cremated in full 
dress and the surviving ashes and metal dress fittings were col- 
lected up and placed in a storage pot which was then buried under 
a small, shallow mound. While the mounds were relatively the 
same size, they were constructed in many different ways, often 
surrounded by ditches or stake-circles. The grave goods were 
restricted to iron or bronze dress-items such as thick-headed pins, 
belt fittings and single ornaments (Becker 1961; Jorgensen 1971; 
1972; 1975). The graves are located in large cemeteries of up to 
1500 cremations under mounds and carefully respect each other 
despite being placed close together. The horizontal stratigraphy 
(Becker 1961, p. 180; Jorgensen 1975, Fig. 1) would suggest that 
spatial segregation on the lines of age, sex or family lineage 
division was subsumed under a community ideology for the dead. 
The only prominent divisions between graves are the segregation 
of urns in cemeteries and urns buried in secondary graves in 
earlier prehistoric mounds, and the different sizes of the mounds 
(though even the largest would have required only a small amount 
of effort to build, unlike many of the Bronze-Age mounds). 

The graves assigned to Period II are too few for detailed 
analysis and their scarcity adds to the doubt surrounding the 
chronological distinction between Periods II and IIIa. Some 
burials of this period stand out, however, with grave equipment 
which includes large iron belts (Klindt-Jensen 1953, pp. 87-9). In 
Period III a few graves in Denmark mark a break in continuity 
(located away from earlier cemeteries and containing large 
quantities of prestige items and sacrificed animals). Cremations 
at Langaa on Funen and Kraghede in northern Jutland contained 
the burnt remains of wagons, cauldrons, weaponry and other 
items.! Another change in burial practices at this time was the 
inclusion of weapons on the funeral pyre and their burial with the 
ashes. There are some fifty-three weapon graves of Period III in 
Jutland (Nielsen 1975) some of which are very well equipped.” In 
Period IIIb silver first appears in two Jutland graves at Farre 
(Thorvildsen 1951) and Vorbasse (Hvass pers. comm.). Black- 
burnished pottery occurs in nine Period IIIb cremation burials in 
southern Jutland (five of them are weapon graves and the rest are 
female graves equipped with knives, fibulae and needles) and in 
the Period IIIa graves at Kraghede. 

There are some very profound changes during this Pre- 
Roman Iron Age. From a stage which might be regarded as one 
of ‘primitive communism’ Iron-Age society is gradually trans- 
formed as competition between farms increases with the more 
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successful getting larger. Accompanying the growing rift between 
those who can increase their surplus and those who remain with 
the same productive capacity is the cumulative deposition of 
imported valuables as votive gifts, presumably to placate or enlist 
the support of supernatural forces. This gradual process culmi- 
nates in a sudden and revolutionary series of changes (Fig. 8). 
The gap between the rich and the poor is formalized into a clearly 
marked class relationship defined ideologically in several ways. 
While animals had always been kept privately it is only in the 
second century BC that storage structures were placed in the 
privacy of a well defined compound. Such changes could be well 
explained as the manifestations of new rights of private property 
(Stummann Hansen 1981). There may also be a link between the 
growing differences in surplus production and the increase in gifts 
to gods. A gift is thought to oblige the recipient (in this case the 
deity) to reciprocate, by bestowing divine favour on those making 
the gift. This fund of divine favour has the effect of increasing the 
respect and indebtedness of others towards those producers who 
have ‘bought’ their closeness by making such gifts (see Parker 
Pearson 1983). 

In this situation the wealthy become wealthier and the poor 
become indebted to the wealthy (Friedman 1975; 1979). The 
emergent elite class consolidates its position of power by transfer- 
ring ‘gifts to gods’ to ‘gifts to ancestors’. The important thing 
to note here is that to destroy valuable commodities with the 
dead, instead of ‘giving’ them to lakes and other natural features, 
implies that certain of the dead are invested with powers pre- 
viously attributed to external supernatural forces. The successor 
to the deceased thus has ideological legitimation for a political 
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position by being directly related to a deity. This ‘privatization’ of 
the supernatural fits well with the concurrent changes in private 
property and the stylistic distinctions (in architecture and 
ceramics) which categorize the newly emergent classes. 


The second cycle: the Older Roman Iron Age 

50 BC toc. AD 200 

The Older Roman Iron Age has been conventionally 
known as the period when the first Roman imports appears in 
Denmark. It is the least well documented period of the early Iron 
Age since burial is the only context which has been extensively 
researched. No settlements of this period have been excavated in 
their entirety and votive deposits had virtually ceased at the end 
of the Pre-Roman Iron Age. The chronology of grave 
assemblages has been worked out on fibulae and Roman imports 
(Albrectsen 1956) and as many as five phases have been recog- 
nized (Liversage 1980). An accurate chronology based on 
ceramics and fibulae also exists for southern Jutland (Jarl Hansen 
1982). The distinction between Roman and pre-Roman, although 
stylistic, need not be chronological and it is likely that the two 
periods overlap (Bech 1976). The earliest graves of the Older 
Roman Iron Age may well be contemporary with the latest ones 
of Period IIIb. 


Burial practices 

Early phase of the Older Roman Iron Age 

Throughout Denmark and other areas of north-west 
Europe there are a number of burials dated to the early first 
century AD which stand out with their Roman equipment, 
normally drinking sets. One of these was a cremation inside a 
black-burnished pot from Tombg¢lgaard in southern Jutland. It 
was covered by a bronze Roman dish and contained a bronze 
Roman saucepan, gold jewellery, a silver fibula and two drinking- 
horns (Norling-Christensen 1960). The view that wealthy ‘Celtic’ 
graves were replaced by wealthy ‘Roman’ ones over a passage of 
time is complicated by the concurrence of Celtic and Roman 
Iron-Age styles (of weaponry, dress ornament and ceramics) in 
the same grave assemblage from burials such as Dons 1 and 
Sender Vilstrup. The conventional archaeological interpretation 
of such assemblages might be that they represent a transitional 
chronological phase, though it may be nearer the truth to inter- 
pret the difference between Celtic and Roman in terms of a 
broader European ideological and political conflict as the Roman 
frontier advanced to the Rhine and the Danube. The ‘transitional’ 
assemblages would represent a slightly later reworking of conflict- 
ing ideologies. 

Another change that occurs around about the time of the 
birth of Christ is the introduction of inhumation burial. This rite 
is closely related to the use of imported Roman commodities as 
grave equipment in contrast to the association of cremation with 
Celtic equipment; with a few exceptions, notably Tombglgaard 
(see above) and Avnevig, an inhumation with a Celtic-influenced 
Hannoveran brooch (Anon. 1957). Approximately one in ten of 
every burial recovered from this phase is an inhumation. The 
relationship between this rite and black-burnished tableware as 
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grave goods is quite strong; thirty-eight out of a total of around 
forty-five inhumations of probable first-century date are equip- 
ped with black-burnished pottery, in contrast to eighteen cre- 
mations, four of which contained Roman imports. 

With the exception of the few lavishly equipped ‘Fiirsten- 
graber’ inhumations (Gebiihr 1974), the inhumations of the first 
century (and probably most of the second century) were poorly 
equipped. Unlike contemporary 2nd-1st century AD cremations, 
some inhumations were buried under mounds (e.g. Hvejsel; 
Lund-Hansen 1974) and a few possessed gold rings but otherwise 
their assemblages were little different in quantity of metalwork 
from the average cremation burial. The most usual equipment 
was a bronze or iron fibula, a knife and perhaps a pair of shears or 
a razor, along with a few black-burnished pots. An analysis of 
textile impressions on the metalwork in some of these graves 
demonstrates that the clothing of the deceased was of mediocre 
quality (Bender Jorgensen 1979, pp. 38-9). Black-burnished 
pottery was still in use on the largest farms such as the Older 
Roman Iron Age longhouse at Dankirke (Finn Ole Nielsen pers. 
comm., Thorvildsen 1972), suggesting that its distribution was 
still restricted to a dominant social group (the same impression 
can be formed from its rare appearance in certain grave 
assemblages as noted above). However, more extensive exca- 
vations in ORIA settlements must be carried out before we can be 
sure that smaller farms did not have access to this commodity. 
There are certain important ‘stylistic’ features which separate the 
two funerary groups; the provision of shears, spurs, gold rings 
and black-burnished pottery is closely correlated with inhumation 
and, where it survives, mound construction; while in only two 
cases was weaponry placed in inhumations since it is otherwise 
found only in cremations (until the late 2nd/early 3rd centuries). 

Unlike the 2nd-1st centuries BC and the earliest 1st century 
AD, characterized by rising destruction of imported commodities 
in graves, the 1st/early 2nd centuries AD are characterized by 
symbolic categorization between classes in death without consum- 
ing large amounts of gold, silver or bronze. The distinction 
between social groups is both subtle and heavily ritualized to 
provide a framework in which individuals ‘know their place’. A 
further ritualized division develops among groups that cremate 
their dead in Period IIIb and the early phase of the ORIA. Males 
and females, with the exception of young children, are buried in 
separate areas within the same cemetery and even in different 
cemeteries (this seems to be the case in northern Germany too; 
Capelle 1971). The phenomenon is true for the distinction 
between inhumations and cremations, though amongst inhu- 
mations there is little evidence for sexual differentiation, either in 
terms of grave-location or grave-equipment (osteological analysis 
reveals that male cremations are equipped with swords, shields, 
spears, razors and long knives and females with paired or multiple 
sets of fibulae, small curved knives, sewing needles and bone 
pins; Dehn unpub., Hvass pers. comm.). 

It is important to understand why there might be so few 
valuables placed with the dead at this time, in comparison with 
the earlier period of deposition. It would be easy to explain this 
change in purely external terms, that the intensity of exchange 
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with the Roman world (and the Celtic world, now occupied by 
Roman forces) fluctuated and had markedly declined by this 
time. The absence of precious metals and imported valuables in 
buried contexts may be the result of their disappearance from 
circulation. A corollary of this is that large quantities of surplus 
could no longer be produced for conversion into valuables. The 
settlement evidence sheds some light on this problem. From 
stratified layers of a farmhouse at Fredbjerg dating to the first 
century AD, came the remains of a wagon similar to those of the 
first century BC (Jensen 1980). Its presence in a rubbish context 
indicates that it was thrown away instead of being used as a grave 
good or recycled as scrap. At Ginderup in north-western Jutland 
a Roman coin-hoard of twenty-four silver coins and one gold coin 
was found under the floor of a small building. The coins date 
between 124-103 BC and AD 74 and the hoard is estimated to 
have been deposited not later than the beginning of the second 
century AD (Hatt 1935, pp. 47-50). For whatever reason the coin 
hoard was concealed, it does indicate that silver was in circulation 
in the early second century AD though it was not commonly used 
as grave equipment. At Dankirke in southern Jutland fragments 
of imported bronze cauldron were found in ORIA rubbish-layers 
but we must wait until the pottery in these deposits has been dated 
more closely (Jarl Hansen, pers. comm.). 

Longhouses excavated at Dankirk (Thorvildsen 1972), 
Fredbjerg (Jensen 1980) and Myrthue (Thomsen 1964) are of the 
same size, if not larger than the main farm at Hodde, indicating 
that some houses were capable of producing a surplus. The 
large-area excavation of part of an ORIA settlement at Rugsted 
Lund in central Jutland has uncovered twenty-one houses which 
are, on average, larger than the farms at Hodde(Adamsen 
unpub.). However there is still not enough settlement evidence 
for this period to be able to compare social structure as rep- 
resented in settlements and in graves. It would seem likely that 
farms of this period were capable of surplus production though 
the wealth found in graves is not a reflection of the capacity to 
produce a surplus at any one time nor does it directly reflect 
fluctuations in the circulation of valuable commodities. We must 
find another explanation for the withdrawal of commodities from 
circulation for placing in graves, such as the suggestion above that 
cumulative class-differentiation and indebtedness increasingly 
threaten the established elite who respond by enlisting the help of 
the ancestors. However, ancestral aid does not solve the dilemma 
until there are changes of a revolutionary nature (rebellions, 
tribal wars, new technology) which will temporarily end growing 
contradictions. 


The later phase of the Older Roman Iron Age 

Though the quantity of imported valuables in graves of the 
later first and early second centuries is small, nevertheless it 
marks the beginning of a cumulative process of grave-good 
deposition. The number of bronze fibulae in burials remains 
constant throughout the ORIA (Fig. 9). The rate of deposition of 
bronze, then, remains steady throughout the ORIA, but we 
should note that the deposition of gold and silver, and indeed of 
finished Roman bronzes increases steadily amongst a small 
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section of the population (Fig. 10). Until we have a full settlement 
sequence for the ORIA we can only conjecture on the develop- 
ment of increasing inequalities in surplus production. 

By the late second century AD nearly all the gold, silver, 
glass and Roman bronzes (over 90%) come from eighteen graves 
in southern Jutland. The double inhumation at Dollerup (Fig. 11) 
is the richest, with two Roman bronze buckets, two Roman silver 
cups, two drinking-horns, silver and silver inlaid fibulae, three 
gold rings, nineteen silver fittings and very high quality fabrics 
(Voss and @rsnes-Christensen 1948; Bender Jorgensen 1979, 

p. 44). While this is the only grave in the area to have been 
categorized as part of the ‘Fiirstengraber’ phenomenon across 
north-west Europe, it is stylistically related to the other wealthy 
graves of southern Jutland and must be considered in the context 
of those other graves. Some of the wealthy graves are cremations 
which are buried in mounds and contain a startling variety of 
bronze and iron drinking and fighting equipment along with the 
gold, silver and bronze dress-fittings. Confirmation of the wealth 
gap comes from an analysis of the textiles, which are of fine 
quality in these wealthy graves and ordinary quality in the rest 
(Bender Jgérgensen 1979, pp. 44-5). 

The pattern of destruction of weapons on funeral pyres also 
changed gradually during the first and second centuries AD. 
Swords were increasingly uncommon grave goods and none are 
found in second-century graves though spears and shields were 
often destroyed. By the late second and early third centuries AD 
swords were beginning to appear again but this time predomi- 
nantly in the particularly wealthy inhumations and cremations. 
The rare occurrence of swords in ordinary weapon-graves might 
be explained in terms of class differences with lower social groups, 
who did not possess swords, emulating ruling-class ancestor 
rituals. 

Another case of stylistic emulation can be made for the 
procurement of black-burnished pottery which, by the second 
century was increasingly a feature of cremations with few or no 
grave goods. Conversely it was seldom a component of the 


Fig. 9. Chronological distribution of ORIA fibulae placed in 
burials. 
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wealthy graves of the late second and early third centuries. Other 
ceramic stylistic changes included the diversification of decorative 
motifs on ordinary pottery (Jarl Hansen 1982). The simple 
horizontal-groove decoration of the first century AD was 
augmented or replaced by more diverse styles while numbers of 
different pot forms increased. The pottery of the wealthy graves 
at the end of the ORIA is generally of a different form and 
decoration from earlier styles; in some cases it is imported from 
northern Germany and in others the underside is painted with 
white spots (though not all the painted pottery is associated with 
wealthy burials). The segregation between cremation and inhu- 
mation, as mentioned above, also gradually broke down as an 
indicator of class. Likewise male and female distinctions became 
less meaningful. Spatial segregation of male and female graves 
was less common and a number of graves contained objects which 
had male associations together with those that had female associ- 
ations. Virtually all ritual conventions which had served to keep 
people apart at the beginning of the ORIA had collapsed, pre- 
sumably through a continuous process of emulation of ruling-class 
values. The increasing deposition of valuables in graves would be 
the only clear way of demonstrating worldly power, that is, by 
‘buying’ ancestral legitimation. 

The resulting crisis involved most of Scandinavia and 
north-western Europe which entered a period of tribal conflict in 
the third century AD. The lack of settlement evidence for this 
period means that we have to rely primarily on the burial evidence 
to document this crisis (increased consumption of wealth creating 
debt and poverty amongst the majority of the population). Evi- 
dence for warfare and territorial aggression comes from within 
southern Jutland as well as north-west Europe as a whole. A 
ditched and banked wooden palisade which has been traced for 
twelve kilometres was constructed to keep out groups to the north 
and to block the overland trade-route between Jutland and 
Schleswig. Its three phases of construction were dated by eight 
radiocarbon samples to AD 123,AD 140 and AD 201 (Neumann 
1977). 

In the latter part of the third century AD large quantities of 
weaponry were broken up and thrown into lakes in Jutland. They 
may well have been deposited after battles and could signify a 
period of conflict (their significance will be discussed below). 
Haderslev fiord on the east coast of Jutland was blockaded with 
underwater defences which have been dated to 260 + 100, 240 + 
100 and 290 + 100 radiocarbon years AD (Crumlin-Pedersen 
1975). Roman documents indicate that the empire faced its 
greatest threat in over two centuries. In the second half of the 
third century the northern frontier was breached from Britain to 
the Black Sea by barbarian incursions, including Saxon sea raids 
on Britain and France, and Alamannic and Frankish attacks on 
the Rhine and Danube frontier (Luttwak 1976, pp. 146-50). 
While there is no doubt that this resulted partly from weaknesses 
within the Empire it should now be recognized that tensions 
within the barbarian world probably provided some impetus for 
these attacks. 
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The third cycle: third to fifth/sixth centuries AD 

(Younger Roman Iron Age—Older Germanic Iron Age) 

The chronology of the YRIA and OGIA in southern 
Jutland is not entirely satisfactorily worked out. Earlier studies 
(Mackeprang 1943) have been improved upon by the analysis of 
chronological sequences throughout Denmark and parts of 
north-western Europe (Lund-Hansen 1976; Jensen 1976; Jensen 
1979a) to allow dress-items, and to a lesser extent, pottery, to be 
adequately dated. In southern Jutland the large number of settle- 
ments and cemeteries recently excavated, as well as the impress- 
ive weapon deposits in lakes (excavated in the nineteenth century 
as well as recently) provide an extraordinary range of material 
culture from different social contexts. When placed in chronologi- 
cal sequence, the material provides the clearest evidence for the 
processes of social change which characterize the Iron Age in 
Jutland. 


Settlement evidence 

There is now a considerable body of excavated settlement 
evidence for the YRIA and OGIA in southern Jutland (Jensen 
1980a; Vorting 1973; Haderslev Museum 1979; 1980; Hatt 1958; 
Hvass 1976; 1977; 1978; 1979; 1979a; Thorvildsen 1972; Andersen 
1978; Egeberg Hansen 1980). The settlement at Vorbasse has 
been the most extensively excavated and has been divided into 
three main chronological phases which roughly correspond to the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries AD (Hvass 1979). The settle- 
ment provides a palimpsest of village and farmstead development 
during the third cycle of Iron Age social evolution (Fig. 12). The 
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settlement plan is not published in the same detail as plans of 
earlier settlements like Hodde and Gr¢gntoft, and stall-remains in 
the farmhouses are poorly preserved, making detailed analyses of 
living-space, animal numbers and storage-space more difficult. 
At Vorbasse there are a number of new architectural and 
productive features which are common to all YRIA settlements 
excavated so far. The village is composed of up to twenty farms 
arranged in rows, indicating some form of planned layout. The 
farms were no longer arranged within a village enclosure but each 
was separated from the other by adjoining rectangular com- 
pounds. The double row of posts which formed the compound 
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palisade was a clearer demarcation of property than any previous 
boundary structures within settlements. The farm unit now 
consisted of the farmhouse and one or two outbuildings (including 
lean-to structures against the palisade). The farmhouse had more 
living space at the west end than before and an estimated average 
of twenty-four large animal stalls. An extra storage and working 
area was added on to the eastern end of the longhouse. It was 
often open-ended and only very rarely contained a hearth, 
making it unlikely that this was a living-area. One outbuilding had 
been an animal byre and one or two had hearths which suggests 
that they were the habitations of impoverished groups, presum- 


Fig. 11. The Fiirstengrab double burial at Dollerup (Voss and @rsnes-Christensen 1948). 
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Fig. 12. Changing settlement layout at Vorbasse in the third, fourth and fifth centuries AD (Hvass 1979). 
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ably involved in some sort of relationship of dependence to the 
main household. Unfortunately it is not clear whether they 
belong to an earlier or later phase. 

The area of third-century occupation at Vorbasse has not 
been fully excavated though ten farms can be reconstructed 
(Hvass 1979, Fig. 3). There seems to be little difference between 
farm units though a main farm may have existed to the east 
outside the excavated area (at least three inhumation cemeteries 
of this period have been found in different parts of the site and 
would appear to correspond to individual farm-units; one in the 
eastern area had graves far more lavishly equipped than the 
others and would fit the theory that a dominant household existed 
in the village). The fourth-century layout (Fig. 12) included a 
farm which was distinct from the others in several ways with its 
large farmhouse and compound and four outbuildings (none of 
the others have more than two). By the fifth century the pro- 
ductive capacity of the settlement as a whole had markedly 
declined, with each farm smaller than before and none possessing 
more than one outbuilding (at this time sunken-floored huts were 
constructed outside the farm compounds but their small size 
limited the amount of storage-space). The main farm still retained 
its dominant position but was limited to one, or possibly two, 
outhouses. This reduction in production is most satisfactorily 
explained as an economic crisis, and after this phase the settle- 
ment was temporarily deserted, a phenomenon known for con- 
temporary settlements in northern Europe (Hvass 1978, p. 106; 
1979, p. 35). Corroborative evidence comes from the late YRIA 
settlement excavated at Mglleparken (Haderslev Museum 1979, 
pp. 7-8). Four small farmhouses were located to the north of a 
larger one which possessed three outbuildings. This large farm- 
house had a second hearth at its eastern end and conceivably 
housed two groups of people. 

Settlement evidence for the OGIA has been found at N¢grre 
Snede in central Jutland where a large section of the village has 
been excavated (Egeberg Hansen 1980). As many as three or four 
phases of rebuilding have been identified within each compound. 
The average size of the longhouses is less than at fifth-century 
Vorbasse and there are not more than one or two barns or four- 
post structures within the compound (1980, Fig. 2). The economic 
depression recognized at Vorbasse in the fifth century would 
seem to worsen in the sixth century. 


Funerary evidence 

The number of burials known from the YRIA of southern 
Jutland is less than the number of ORIA graves. It is likely that 
this is due to retrieval differences — the vast majority of YRIA 
graves are inhumations dug deep into sandhills and less likely to 
be recognized by agricultural and other activities than the shallow 
cremation graves and stone-lined inhumations of the ORIA. A 
number of YRIA cemeteries have, however, been extensively 
excavated and provide important spatial as well as chronological 
information (e.g. Broholm 1953). 

The earliest funerary structures of the period are stylistic- 
ally, though not necessarily chronologically, separate from the 
lavish grave assemblages that characterize the end of the ORIA. 
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Rectangular post structures supporting funeral pyres have been 
found at Farre and Enderupskov, the former with an unknown 
quantity of glass vessels, glass-bead necklaces, and vessels and 
fittings of bronze and silver (Thorvildsen 1951) and the latter with 
imported Terra Sigillata (manufactured c. 150 AD), a gaming set, 
glass beads and bronze items (Neumann 1970). Inhumation 
graves of the third century of TRIA style contained pottery and 
full dress-sets. Imported Roman drinking equipment was now 
rare in southern Jutland graves (but frequently found in graves on 
the Danish islands) (Neumann 1953). Metal dress-fittings, 
especially fibulae, were often of silver, and were widely dis- 
tributed throughout the population. This contrasts with the latest 
ORIA graves when the distribution of silver was limited to the 
graves of a few individuals. The break in stylistic continuity, like 
that of the PRIA/ORIA division included changes of settlement 
location and cemetery location. As mentioned above, it is quite 
likely that stylistically distinct assemblages overlapped chrono- 
logically, but were kept rigidly apart as categorical opposites. We 
could express this in another way as the challenge of an ‘alterna- 
tive’ culture to the existing order at a time of crisis. It is certainly 
to be noticed that each period of crisis is marked by the appear- 
ance of an innovatory repertoire of styles which are kept separate 
from the conventional assemblages. 

There are few graves which may be dated with certainty to 
the fourth century AD. This is probably due to the absence of 
typologically distinct metal dress-fitting styles in the graves. Items 
of silver or gold are particular rare in those graves which have 
been identified. An inhumation cemetery at Hjemsted contained 
over seventy burials dating principally to the fourth and fifth 
centuries AD. Only a few of the graves produced finds of valuable 
commodities — these were fifth-century females wearing necklaces 
with silver pendants (Andersen 1978). A wooden chamber-grave 
of the late fourth century from Enderupskov contained a glass 
vessel, a spear, a knife and buckle and a bronze fibula (Rieck 
1980) but otherwise there are few impressive burials of late YRIA 
and OGIA date. While the accumulation of valuables in graves 
did not follow the same process of incremental growth as before 
in ORIA the quality of dress worn by the deceased declined for 
the majority of the population. By the fifth century items of silver 
and glass were restricted to very few graves, and in those contexts 
were relatively plentiful. 


Votive offerings 

During this period burials were replaced by votive deposits 
as the central context for the destruction of wealth. These deposits 
are some of the most impressive archaeological remains from the 
Iron Age and include huge quantities of weapons (Engelhardt 
1969; 1970) and numerous gold hoards (the latter are not easily 
definable as ‘votive’ offerings). The depositions of military equip- 
ment were made in lakes on either side of the sea dividing Jutland 
from Funen, an area which had become deserted in the YRIA 
(Fig. 13). 

Recent excavations have demonstrated that this equipment 
was broken up and thrown into the lake in a single instance with 
later offerings of equipment being made in exactly the same place 
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up to two hundred years later (this continuity would support the 
idea that these lakes had a sacred character; IIkaer and Lonstrup 
pers. comm.). The interpretation of the deposits as collective 
sacrifices of war spoils was partly based on references from 
classical sources (Orsnes 1963, pp. 232-3) and the composition of 
the assemblages can be broken down into a pyramidal structure. 
The third-to-fourth century deposit at Ejsbél comprised nine 
horse-bits and harnesses, nine saddle-fittings, eight or nine pairs 
of spurs, sixty swords, sixty belt-buckles, sixty-two knives, over 
175 shields, over 191 spears and over 203 throwing lances (Orsnes 
1968, Fig. 4). These could have equipped three types of warrior — 
mounted swordsmen, swordsmen on foot and warriors on foot 
equipped only with shields and spears. The ratio of mounted to 
foot soldiers (1:20) was equivalent to the division between main 
farm and other farms at Vorbasse at the same date and might well 
have represented a hierarchical division within a war band. No 
trace of the warriors has ever been found, though the bones of 
their horses, severely mutilated, were thrown in with their 
weapons (Engelhardt 1866). Remains of three boats from the 
deposit at Nydam suggest that war bands came from the eastern 
islands and Baltic Sea, but some of the fibulae are of a localized 
Jutish style (Jensen 1979, Fig. 2), suggesting that at least one of 
the weapon offerings was made with local equipment. The fibulae 
from the Thorsbjerg deposit further south in Schleswig indicate 
that the army to which they belonged came from the area between 


Fig. 13a. Distribution of settlement areas (shaded) in the ORIA. 
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the Elbe and the Rhine (IIkjaer and Lgnstrup 1982, pp. 98-9). 
Since the swords were all Roman imports and the other weapons 
not distinguishable into regional styles little more can be said 
about the geographical origin of the warriors. While our knowl- 
edge about battles which may have preceded these offerings is 
uncertain, there is no doubt that the decision was taken to dump 
valuable items, rather than keep them in circulation. The produc- 
tion and procurement of these weapons, especially the imported 
swords, must have made considerable demands on the production 
of agricultural surplus or other ‘commodities’ for which they 
might be exchanged, which might, for instance, include slaves, or 
time spent in military service as a Roman mercenary. In southern 
incremental growth. There were three depositions at Nydam 
(IIkaer and Lgnstrup 1977); a small one in the third century 
sixth centuries with about one hundred silver sword-and dress- 
fittings but no weapons (Kjaer n.d.). There were at least two 
depositions at Ejsbgl; the main one in the late third or fourth 
century (C2/3) and a smaller one with bronze weapon-fittings and 
three ornate swords with silver dress-fittings in the OGIA (@rsnes 
1963). 

Many gold hoards in Denmark and north-west Europe 
have been dated to the OGIA on the basis of the gold bracteates 
which they contain though there is still some uncertainty about 
their assignment to the fourth to sixth centuries (Munksgaard 
1978, p. 341). They were imitations of Roman gold medallions 
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and were worn around the neck as lucky charms (some have runic 
inscriptions indicating this). In general they have been found in 
hoards of personal jewellery, with gold or silver fibulae, glass 
beads, gold pendants, gold arm- and finger-rings, gold sword-fit- 
tings and gold or electrum bars. In Jutland they have never been 
found in burials and were most commonly found while ploughing 
or peat cutting. It is uncertain how many came from bogs (and 
were thus more likely to have been offerings in sacred places) 
because many were found in the nineteenth century when their 
exact context was not accurately recorded. Bracteates have been 
divided into three chronological groups on the basis of style and 
association (Mackeprang 1952). This scheme demonstrates an 
accelerating increase in the deposition of gold hoards containing 
bracteates from the fourth to the sixth century (Fig. 10).° The 
most impressive gold hoard from southern Jutland is reckoned to 
date from the sixth century and consisted of two solid gold horns 
(now lost) weighing about 7.5 kg from Gallehus (Hartner 1969), 
equivalent to 1,650 Roman gold coins (Hvass 1980, p. 55). 
Three large hoards of ‘scrapped’ silver (Roman plate, 
Roman coins, dress-fittings, rings, rods and wire, and ingots) 
have been found in Denmark and dated to between 500 and 600 
AD (Voss 1954; Munksgaard 1955). One was found in southern 
Jutland at Simmersted and weighed 983 g (Munksgaard 1955). 
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Summary 

The more equal distribution of wealth on which YRIA 
society was initially based (in contrast to the late ORIA social 
structure) gradually developed into a widening gap between rich 
and poor. After a thousand years of Iron-Age social develop- 
ment, the conspicuous consumption of weaponry, gold and silver 
had reached its peak. The economic crisis which accompanied this 
might well have been the worst so far. Productive capacity 
declined as consumption of valuables increased. Funerary ritual 
was replaced by ‘offerings’ (partly in lakes and bogs, and partly on 
dry land) as the main context for the destruction and disposal of 
objects of high value (all of which had come in some form or 
another from within the Roman Empire and at great expense, 
whether by exchange for barbarian commodities, by raiding and 
plunder, or in return for services to the Romans). This may well 
represent the transition from an ancestor cult to the worship of 
the Germanic pantheon of deities which is recorded in the Viking 
sagas. Certainly the ideological underpinning for the destruction 
of wealth had changed, even though the mechanism remained the 
same, as the situation escalated into a severe crisis. 

The fifth and sixth centuries AD are known from documen- 
tary sources as a period of migration when groups from Jutland 
and the North Sea coastline left their homelands to colonize 


Fig. 13b. Distribution of weapon deposits (black circles) in relation to settlement areas (shaded) in the YRIA. 
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Britain. The economic and social conditions which lay behind the 
migrations should now be fairly clear. While it might be possible 
to understand the development of successive waves of expansion 
and crisis the exact historical outcomes of each crisis (emigration, 
tribal war, revolution) could never be determined from what 
went before. It should be apparent to even the most traditional 
archaeologist that the Anglo-Saxon migrations, which for so long 
influenced prehistorians’ social interpretations, were the result of 
longer-term social processes of change. 


Conclusion 

One outcome of this study is to suggest further work that 
might be done to provide a more detailed and balanced approach 
to the Iron Age in southern Jutland. A detailed record of ORIA 
house forms and village morphology still remains to be collected 
in order to examine changes in production between the birth of 
Christ and c. AD 250. Systematic area surveys of settlement 
patterns must be carried out to find out more about settlement 
density, settlement movement and change, and its relationship to 
land availability and potential fertility. For example, it would be 
useful to determine whether poorer land is colonized towards the 
end of a cycle, and to study the chronological and social context 
of soil exhaustion (Nielsen 1980), the dating and extent of 
reafforestation (Andersen 1954) and the population dynamics 
within each cycle and throughout the Iron Age. Further 
chronological studies of artefact types are also needed to fix dates 
as closely and absolutely as possible. 

The Danish archaeological evidence tells us very little 
about anthropological areas of interest such as marriage- 
exchange and feasting but nevertheless the three main contexts of 
settlement, funeral ritual and sacrificial ritual show many of the 
cumulative processes similar to those inferred or extrapolated by 
Friedman. The increase in productive capacity, the cumulative 
difference between ‘rich’ and ‘poor’, the increased quantity and 
quality of wealth-items deposited in ritual contexts and the final 
economic recession with its social conflict and revolutionary 
changes are all features of the developmental cycle. They can be 
linked together by an inferred process of growing consumption in 
which increasingly unequal exchanges (between the living and 
spirits as well as among the living) build up debts between a 
consolidating aristocracy and a dependent population. The 
competitive spiral makes greater demands on the production ofa 
surplus until productive output can no longer match consumption. 
At the same time material categorization of roles breaks down as 
conspicuous display becomes the only way of demonstrating and 
acquiring power. 

The material remains from which archaeologists can infer 
changing productive output and disposal for consumption are in 
fact much better than the bits and pieces that anthropologists such 
as Friedman have used. Relations between the living and the 
supernatural can likewise be measured over long time-spans. 
Comparison between the different archaeological contexts shows 
no contradictions between the changing ritual representation of 
power and its practical application. The basis for a process of 
accumulation, which allows consumption to rise and inequalities 
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to develop would seem to have originated at least as long ago as 
the Iron Age in north-west Europe. However it is important to 
point out that prestige could only be accumulated by acquiring 
symbolic capital (by giving away or destroying commodities) 
since the institutions for economic capital accumulation had not 
yet emerged. The ideological sanction for consumption came not 
from the fetishized nature of money in determining value (as is the 
case in capitalism) but from the ritual gift-giving and sacrifice by 
the living to the supernatural forces of the ancestors and deities. 
The reified categories of economy and religion that we have 
imposed on the world did not exist at that time when each worked 
through the other. Archaeology has a major contribution to make 
in this field, which has hitherto been neglected, of understanding 
the short-term cycles of production and consumption which 
form an evolutionary development linking earliest human 
societies with modern capitalism. 

While a series of consumption cycles can be defined 
throughout the period studied, it should be noted that the level of 
consumption is greater within each successive cycle. The observ- 
able cycle of expansion and stagnation in agricultural production 
covers the whole period from its initial growth in the earlier 
pre-Roman Iron Age until the economic recession of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. It would appear that short-term changes in the 
consumption of wealth occurred within a longer-term cycle in 
which rising consumption and the growth and decline of pro- 
duction combined in a crisis of major proportions (Fig. 14). The 
seventh and eighth centuries are severely underrepresented 
archaeologically (Andersen 1979). Though some settlements 
have been found (Becker et al. 1979), even with silver and gold 
coins (Bendixen 1972), there are no well-equipped graves or large 
treasure hoards. However this crisis was not severe enough to 
prevent the economic expansion and state formation which had 
occurred by the mid-tenth century (Randsborg 1980). 


Notes 


1. Acremation-grave at Langaa on Funen consisted of a large bronze 
cauldron containing the burnt remains of a wagon, a sword, three 
daggers, two shields, a gold ring and an old Etruscan bronze 
pitcher (this jug must have been in circulation for over two hundred 
years; Klindt-Jensen 1957). At Kradhede in northern Jutland 
one grave contained the burnt remains of a wagon, three spears, a 
dagger, iron shears, bronze tweezers, a La Téne fibula and the 
whole carcasses of at least two horses, two pigs and a sheep as well 
as bones of ox and sheep. A slightly later cremation burial from 
Kraghede was placed inside a bronze cauldron and accompanied 
by a sword, a dagger, a spear, a La Téne fibula and a gold ring 
(Klindt-Jensen 1949, pp. 203-6). At Husby, just across the German 
border from southern Jutland, the remains of a wagon and a 
cauldron also accompanied a cremation burial (Raddatz 1967). 

2. A burial from Sgnder Vilstrup had two swords, a shield, aspear,a 
razor, two knives, and a fibula (Jorgensen 1968). 

3. Itis equally possible that the gold hoards were deposited at a single 
‘horizon’. Mackeprang’s chronological divisions of bracteates on 
stylistic grounds suggests that they were produced at different 
dates but the dates of deposition are much less certain. The regular 
occurrence of early styles of bracteates in hoards containing later 
types does throw some doubt on the reconstruction of a cumulative 
process of deposition. 
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Certain problematic aspects of the notion of ideology as commonly 
constructed, and as applied to material culture and historical processes 
are discussed. The notions of discourse and prestige are introduced as 
means towards the resolution of these problems. It is argued that certain 
aspects of the archaeology of Wessex c. 2200-1400 be are best interpreted 
by means of a notion of competing and dynamic prestige systems. Many 
aspects of the radical alterations in the content and patterning of the 
archaeological record noted by prehistorians may be understood by 
positing a decisive and radical alteration in the systems of prestige and 
ritual practiced in Wessex. Although some criticisms are made of other 
interpretations of the Wessex material, the intention of this chapter is 
rather to supplement these by highlighting aspects of the record neglected 
in other accounts but of crucial importance in understanding much of the 
archaeological record. 


Theoretical introduction 

As archaeologists we are necessarily concerned with the 
symbolic dimension of social practices. The significance of 
ceramic design, burial practices, or refuse deposition, for 
example, lies in their symbolic and semantic character within a 
particular social and historical formation. Symbols and systems of 
symbols, as major elements in social action, may be seen as 
functioning in various ways. Bourdieu (1979), for instance, 
argues that a symbolic system can be seen as having three func- 
tions: as a means of communication, as an instrument for the 
knowledge and construction of the objective world, and as instru- 
ment of domination by establishing and legitimating, through its 
ideological effect, the dominant culture and concealing that 
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culture’s methods of division. Ideology, understood as the modes 
through which exploitation and domination in social relations are 
legitimised, operates as much through the forms of social life as 
through a system of shared beliefs and values. In fact, the two are 
inextricably linked through social action. Such a position as this is 
currently being argued by several archaeologists (see, for exam- 
ple, Hodder 1982 and other papers in this volume), and I would 
also subscribe to the general emphases of the arguments. How- 
ever, two major issues are raised by such a position and I shall 
focus on these in this brief theoretical introduction. One issue 
concerns the role of material forms in action in any social for- 
mation, and the other concerns the notion of ideology. 

The specific roles that material forms play in social practices 
have not been sufficiently theorised in many recent discussions of 
archaeological theory. I would argue that the significance of 
material symbols in social practices, particularly those of political 
importance, cannot be assumed a priori and is a problem for 
investigation in any given social and historical context. Bauman 
(1971) has considered the relationship between signs and social 
structure. He argued for an analytical distinction between signs 
which are primary in relation to position in the social structure 
and signs which are secondary or derivative in relation to social 
position. By extension he then argued for a distinction of socio- 
cultural systems between those in which rights to signs are deriva- 
tive from social position and those in which social position is 
derivative from possession of signs. The significance of material 
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symbols in terms of political strategies by individuals or groups 
within these hypothetical schemes is clearly different. Examples 
in real life might be the difference, perceived in fairly crude 
terms, between Western capitalist society and Hindu society. In 
fact what are being contrasted are two quite different systems of 
prestige. The position and status of individuals or groups in each 
society are constructed by means of very different criteria, values 
and beliefs. Material symbols have a correspondingly different 
significance in terms of political strategies in the two systems. 

Moore (1981) notes that archaeologists have made little 
effort to understand the role of belief in social action, despite the 
fact that belief systems are principle generative factors respon- 
sible for the cultural processes which form the archaeological 
record. The doctrine of karma and notions of purity and impurity 
are crucial to understanding the production, use and deposition 
of material items in Hindu society (Dumont 1972; Miller 1982). In 
Azande society in Sudan, wealth gained through the production 
and sale of goods is regarded with suspicion and distrust, and 
production of material items is curtailed by the belief system. The 
Zande belief-system, involving notions of witchcraft, serves to 
control the political and material ambitions of the people. This, 
together with the related system of prestige which differs for 
different categories of people, determines how material symbols 
can be used in political practices (Braithwaite forthcoming). The 
exact content of belief systems may be irretrievable from the 
archaeological record, but their operation is not. Through aware- 
ness of the significance of prestige in social and material practices 
it is possible to take account of just such a notion as belief. 

In taking prestige as one focus of analysis, material culture 
and social action are not regarded as analytically separate prob- 
lems, and many difficulties of interpretation (highlighted by the 
concern with ‘middle-range theory’) can be circumvented. It also 
allows sensitivity to the socially and historically specific relation- 
ship between a particular prestige system and the conditions of its 
reproduction — for instance, the associated economic dimensions. 
Feminist anthropology in particular has drawn attention to the 
need for social theories that do not specify in advance of investi- 
gation specific relationships between a prestige system and other 
dimensions of social activity. Of course, recognition of the rela- 
tive autonomy of different dimensions of social practices in any 
given social formation and of the historical specificity of many 
features of social formations has been of some concern in Marxist 
anthropology (Friedman 1974; Godelier 1977), but these prob- 
lems have not been adequately dealt with at a theoretical level. 
Ortner and Whitehead (1981) argue that the social organisation 
of prestige — ‘society’s rules and mechanisms governing status 
differentiation’ (p. 12) —is the link between the structure of social 
relations and the culturally-specific practices, values and beliefs 
of individuals and groups in a society. 

Prestige systems are systems of beliefs, values and rep- 
resentations. Different groups of people or individuals within any 
society have different prestige positions allocated to them or 
acquired by them. The strategies used by individuals, and the 
positions attained through these, depend on the content of the 
prestige-system. Although the discussion by Ortner and 
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Whitehead (1981) is focussed primarily on the cultural construc- 
tion of gender and sexuality, it is an important contribution to the 
establishment of general approaches for the study of social 
relations and cultural practices. They note the position of Weber 
(1958) that prestige-systems are structurally significant and 
historically dynamic, and also the important contributions of 
other social scientists (e.g. Dumont 1972; Goldman 1970; Bloch 
1977) on the nature and working of prestige-systems. They also 
argue for the importance of determining for each social instance 
how prestige is culturally articulated and justified — ‘One must ask 
what ideas are invoked to transform “raw” social power into 
“cooked” esteem, and to establish the rules . . . that govern how 
this esteem may be enhanced, diminished, adulterated, parlayed, 
or cashed in’ (p. 15) — and also ‘how various sets of prestige 
structures . . . arise from and in turn play back upon deeper... 
social arrangements such as the organization of production’ (p. 
15). As archaeologists we also need to investigate the specific 
roles played by material symbols in different prestige systems. 

The other major issue that is highlighted by the theoretical 
position set out in the initial paragraph lies with the notion of 
ideology. On several grounds this particular conception of ideol- 
ogy appears to raise certain problems for archaeologists. In 
several recent accounts of prehistory this concept of ideology has 
been linked with the notion of ritual in interpretations that 
attempt to understand certain past material practices as ideologi- 
cal devices, designed to maintain and legitimise the political 
status quo. ‘Ritual is one form, albeit a particularly powerful 
form, of legitimising social hierarchies’ (Shanks and Tilley 1982, 
p. 133). ‘The past, especially through ritual communication 
(including the context of death), is often used to “naturalise” and 
legitimate hierarchies of power and inequality which would 
otherwise be unstable’ (Parker Pearson 1982, p. 101). While 
these positions importantly stress that cultural practices and 
forms are specific constructions of ‘reality’ rather than mere 
reflection, they have certain problems as well. 

In these formulations symbolic and ritual practices are 
identified as ideological in function. No theoretical space is given 
to the potential of symbolism and ritual to be politically subver- 
sive and the problem of representation or ‘discourse’ (in the sense 
of a system of meaning and representation) as a whole is left 
unexplored and problematic. In addition, the relationship of 
symbolic and ritual practice to social and ideological change is 
also left unexamined. Clearly many ritual and symbolic practices 
are ideological in intent and function, but ritual practices, and 
readings of those practices, that do not legitimise social hier- 
archies or social inequalities also exist, and symbols can convey 
multiple and contradictory meanings. Turner (1967) has, in 
particular, been concerned with the plurality of meaning and 
behaviour associated with symbols, and has noted the existence 
of discrepancies between the meanings attributed to certain ritual 
symbols by informants and behaviour exhibited by them in 
situations dominated by these symbols. Similarly, ritual practices 
that attempt to subvert the dominant political system also exist. 
One example is the case of the Zande secret societies which were 
outlawed by the dominant political hierarchy, but which not only 
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involved elaborate rituals in which many of the subordinate 
people in the Zande political system took part, but which also 
acted as a powerful means of mediating social change by, and for, 
those subordinate groups (Evans-Pritchard 1937; Braithwaite 
forthcoming). Of course, discourse that attempts to establish or 
represent alternative sets of political relations may be ‘muted’ 
(Ardener 1975), but it nevertheless exists, both potentially and 
actually, and can be a means of change in terms of the social and 
the ideological systems. 

Asad (1979) is concerned with the problem of the relation- 
ship between structures of meaning (i.e. discourse) and the 
processes and forms of history, and he notes difficulties with 
present uses of the concept of ideology. He notes the absence in 
anthropology ‘of an adequate understanding of authoritative 
discourse — i.e. of materially founded discourse which seeks 
continually to preempt the space of radically opposed utterances 
and so to prevent them from being uttered. For authoritative 
discourse . . . authorises neither “Reality” nor “Experience” but 
other discourse — texts, speech, visual images, etc., which are 
being structured in terms of given (imposed) concepts, and 
reproduced in terms of essential meanings. Even when action is 
authorised, it is as discourse that such action establishes its 
authority. The action is read as being authorised, but the reading 
and the action are not identical — that is why it is always logically 
possible to have an alternative reading’ (Asad 1979, p. 621). 
Bloch (1977) also deals with the problems of formulating theories 
of social change and argues that neither traditional concepts of 
social structure as an integrated totality of social classifications 
and meanings nor the Marxist theory of determining infrastruc- 
ture and determined superstructure can cope with the problem of 
the creation of new concepts. However, as Asad (1979) points 
out, Bloch’s solution — of alternative discourses being drawn from 
culture’s contact with nature — is not acceptable either. If it were 
acceptable ‘it would not explain how people, who are presumably 
all in direct contact with the same nature, come to have very 
different concepts within the same society, and how they are able 
to engage in ideological arguments about the basic transformation 
of social conditions in which they all live’ (Asad 1979, p. 612). 

We need, therefore, a fuller conception than exists at 
present within archaeology of the relationships between ritual, 
representation and ideology in order to understand social and 
ideological change. It must be acknowledged that alternative 
discourses and meanings inhere in ritual and symbolic practices, 
both intentionally, as in the case of the Zande secret societies, or 
unintentionally, through the contradictions and ambiguities of 
symbolic discourse and practice. Factors of social change may be 
many and complex, but we must attempt to acknowledge this at a 
theoretical and analytical level. 


The study 

This paper consists of an interpretation of aspects of the 
archaeology of, in conventional terms, the Late Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Ages of Wessex. The main focus of attention is on 
the period c. 2200-1400 bc, although some reference will be 
made to periods preceding and succeeding this span. Burgess 
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(1980) has outlined the difficulties of working within the conven- 
tional Age-system for this period of prehistory, and it is clear that 
these traditional divisions are inappropriate for dealing with and 
understanding the archaeology of the third and second millennia 
be. In this paper I shall use Whittle’s scheme of division for the 
period c. 2200-1400 be (1981, p. 298). Whittle divides the period 
into an early Beaker phase, which dates from 2200/2100 to 1800/ 
1700 bc, and a late Beaker/Urn phase, which dates from 1800/ 
1700 bc to after 1500 bc. The period following this latter phase 
will be called the Later Bronze Age, from 1500/1400 to 1100/1000 
bc, Whittle’s scheme of division has proved to be most appropri- 
ate for making chronological divisions in the archaeological data 
and although it may appear rather crude is in fact the most 
detailed scheme of division that the chronological evidence will 
support. Petersen (1977) also argued for such a three-fold 
division, and even when satisfactory sampling in relation to 
radiocarbon dates is undertaken it is clear that a fine chronology 
cannot be produced with any certainty (Kinnes 1981). 

The study in this paper is based largely on published 
material.' This does, of course, entail certain problems, but the 
study is intended to be as much an exploration and application of 
certain theoretical ideas as a new interpretation of Wessex’s 
prehistory. It is hoped that it will complement some recent 
attempts to reconstruct the prehistory of Wessex (e.g. papers in 
Barrett and Bradley 1980) and, perhaps, challenge other interpre- 
tations (Renfrew 1973, 1974b; Burgess 1980). 


Wessex c. 2200 to 1400 BC 

The archaeology of this period in the prehistory of Wessex 
is well known (Piggott 1938; Renfrew 1973, 1974a; Fleming 1971; 
Burgess 1980; Megaw and Simpson 1979). Fig. 1 shows the major 
sites of the period c. 2200 to 1400 be and the distribution of 
barrows in the region. The archaeology is dominated by sepul- 
chral and other apparently ritual sites. Settlement evidence is 
notoriously scanty until the Later Bronze Age, when the charac- 
ter of the evidence changes. From the earlier emphasis on ritual 
sites and practices the evidence consists in the later Bronze Age 
of settlements with related cemeteries and field systems. Part of 
the change in settlement evidence is no doubt due to the apparent 
absence of enclosures to settlement sites prior to the Later Bronze 
Age, thus making their recognition more difficult. Nevertheless, 
the relationship of settlement to ceremonial and sepulchral sites 
of the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn periods is unclear. 

The burials and other ritual sites of the early Beaker and 
late Beaker/Urn periods cluster in four main areas of the Wessex 
downland. Fleming (1971) has noted the distribution of barrows 
in Wessex and has argued that there exist four special areas of 
barrow concentrations in the area. These four areas of barrow 
concentrations focus on what may be seen as complexes of ritual 
sites. Although there are substantial variations in the nature and 
arrangement of the ritual sites between each area, each ritual 
complex is apparently made up of several henge sites, of varying 
proportions and character and of varying dates of construction, 
and other ritual sites. There may be a cursus, as in the Salisbury 
Plain and Cranborne Chase areas, or an avenue of stones closely 
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associated with some of the henges, as in the case of Salisbury 
Plain and the Marlborough Downs, and the collections of pits 
containing similar assemblages to material from the henge sites 
(Barrett, Bradley, Green and Lewis 1981; Wainwright and 
Longworth 1971b) indicate other ritual sites and activities. 
Thus, it is possible to see Wessex during the period c. 
2200-1400 be containing four main foci or complexes of ritual 
sites. However, contrary to Renfrew (1973), it does not seem 
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and is quite inappropriate for hypothesising the existence of 
boundaries between regions in prehistory. Fried (1975) has 
argued that the notion of highly discrete political units and of 
closely bounded populations in a territorial sense in a pre-state 
society is ill-founded, and there is, in any case, an absence of 
evidence for boundaries between regions in the archaeological 
evidence of Wessex at this period. 

Burl (1969) has demonstrated the absence of any patterns 
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Fig. 1. Map to show major sites of Wessex c. 2200-1400 be. 
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architecture . . . of many stone circles’ also suggests a ‘unity across 
Britain’ (Burl 1976, p. 18). A similar lack of regional variation in 
ceramic styles has also been noted. Although widespread vari- 
ations in certain aspects of Peterborough and Beaker ceramic 
styles have been recognised (Smith 1956, 1974; Clarke 1970; 
Lanting and van der Waals 1972), no clear-cut boundaries exist 
between style areas. Lanting and van der Waals’ study of Beaker 
styles did recognise regional traditions, but there ‘apparently . . . 
existed a complicated pattern of cross-influencing, which tended 
to blur the lines of division’ (1972, p. 28). The stylistic groupings 
identified in Grooved-ware ceramics (Smith 1956; Wainwright 
and Longworth 1971b) would now appear to have little validity 
(Clarke 1983) and there is considerable need for a complete 
reassessment of this and other groupings of Late Neolithic pot- 
tery. Ceramic analysis by Friedrich (1970) challenges decisively 
the value of traditional methods of ceramic classification by 
archaeologists, particularly in relation to the identification of 
regional and social group variation in design. Nevertheless, 
clear-cut spatial boundaries in the archaeological evidence appear 
to be absent within Wessex during the early Beaker and late 
Beaker/Urn periods. 


Contradiction in the ritual practices 

One of the problems of functionalist accounts of Wessex 
prehistory, seen particularly in Renfrew’s influential interpret- 
ations (1973, 1974b, 1976), is reconciling certain aspects of the 
archaeological evidence with the view of society as an integrated 
and harmonious system of inter-related parts. Although the 
accepted view of Wessex at this period ~ that many of the large, 
non-sepulchral ritual sites are communal monuments and that the 
burial practices represent the individualistic and hierarchical 
nature of contemporary society — involves an implicit reference to 
contradiction between certain ritual practices of the period, the 
possibility of contemporary, but contradictory ritual practices has 
not been seriously examined. In this paper I shall demonstrate 
that, in fact, such an observation is crucial to understanding this 
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period of Wessex’s prehistory. Let us first look at aspects of the 
relationship between these ‘communal’ ritual sites and the burials 
of the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn periods. 


Chronological relationship between henges and burials 

The development of individual burial under round barrow 
and of the major monuments of Wessex, in particular henges, 
apparently occurred in tandem from c. 2200 be onwards (Fig. 2; 
Kinnes 1979; Burgess and Shennan 1976; Whittle 1981). How- 
ever, as Figs. 2 and 3 demonstrate, while the majority of burials 
date to the late Beaker/Urn period, the main period of construc- 
tion of the henge sites was the period c. 2200 to 1800 bc, in other 
words the early Beaker period. Petersen (1977) records that the 
bulk of non-Deverel Rimbury associated burials in Wessex 
concentrate in the period c. 1500 to 1200 bc, and, as Fig. 3 shows, 
very few burials in Wessex can be certainly dated to the early 
Beaker period. Although the absence of datable associated 
artefacts and/or radiocarbon dates means that the number of 
excavated burials actually belonging to this early period cannot 
be assessed, there does seem to be a real scarcity of formal burials 
in Wessex prior to c. 1800 bc compared to the two later periods. 

In contrast to this overall pattern, construction dates for 
the henges of Wessex cluster in the period c. 2200 to 1800 be. 
Contrary to Wainwright (1971, 1979), who argues for a common 
foundation date of c. 2000 bc, the dates from primary contexts 
alone at the excavated henges of Wessex span a period of roughly 
five hundred and fifty radiocarbon years. It is clear, nonetheless, 
that by the main period of burial practices many of the communal 
monuments in Wessex were either no longer in use, as at 
Woodhenge (Cunnington 1929; Wainwright 1979) and the 
Sanctuary (Cunnington 1931), or had radically altered in form 
and use. 

Burgess (1980) argues that c. 1700 be saw dramatic 
changes in the use of the major ceremonial monuments, and this 
does appear true for Wessex. At Stonehenge there was a radical 
change of plan, with dates associated with this falling within the 
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period c. 1870-1510 be (Atkinson 1960). At Durrington Walls, 
close to Stonehenge, the timber structures were no longer stand- 
ing and the ditches were half filled in by c. 1800 bc. The bulk of 
the debris recovered in the excavations came from secondary 
deposits, post-dating c. 1800 bc, particularly from the holes left 
by the vast posts of the timber circles within the site. The ditch 
deposits show a contrast between primary and secondary 
deposits, with hearths, substantial quantities of debris from 
various productive activities, and a change in ceramic assemblage 
deposited at the site suggesting changed facets of the site’s use. 
The formerly exclusive use of Grooved-ware ceramics, perhaps 
brought to the site from widely dispersed areas and serving a 
specialised function, was altered by the introduction of Beaker 
pottery onto the site. Mount Pleasant henge, in Dorset, experi- 
enced similar changes in the character of its use and in aspects of 
its appearance (Wainwright 1979). Here too the occurrence of 
Beaker pottery is dated to a secondary phase, post-dating c. 1800 
be, and it is this date that also witnesses major structural changes 
at the site. The small site of Woodhenge was not constructed until 
c. 1900/1800 be and had a relatively short life (Cunnington 1929; 
Wainwright 1979). Radiocarbon dates are unfortunately absent 
from the Marlborough Downs sites, although ceramic evidence 
suggests that both Avebury and the Sanctuary were not in use 
after c. 1800/1700 be (Smith 1965a; Cunnington 1931). 

Thus, in overall terms the henge sites and individual burial 
practices were contemporary, but the main periods of construc- 
tion and use for each were not. As the henge and related sites 
changed and declined in use, the main period of barrow construc- 
tion and of burials began. 


Spatial relationships 

Whittle (1981) is the only prehistorian to previously and 
explicitly note the possibility of a contradiction between certain 
facets of the archaeological evidence of this period. He has noted 
the spatial relationship of some Beaker burials to major henges in 


Fig. 3. Numbers and relative percentages of burials in Wessex 
datable to one or other of the three periods (published sites only). 
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the Stonehenge area. Here, early ‘non-basic’ Beaker associated 
burials — those datable on grounds of associated items to the early 
Beaker period — are found at some distance from the ritual com- 
plex itself, and only later, with the richer Beaker burial 
assemblages of the late Beaker/Urn period, do burials cluster 
closer to the complex. ‘It is possible therefore to argue that at an 
early phase richer Beaker burials and major henges were in some 
sense in competition, or that the users of each were involved in 
activities contradictory to each other’ (Whittle 1981, p. 329). As 
will be shown later Whittle’s suggestion is very pertinent. 

Unfortunately, the paucity of burials datable to the early 
Beaker phase in other areas of Wessex makes it impossible to 
assess the relevance of Whittle’s observation to other ritual foci of 
Wessex. In spite of this, the change is reminiscent of other 
changes in the relationship of burials to henge sites between the 
early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn period. I shall look at these 
changes later. 


The individual and the collective — aspects of the 

burial and henge evidence 

A contrast between individual burial practices and collec- 
tive rituals at henge sites has been a part of interpretations of 
Wessex prehistory for some time, but these have generally been 
seen as part of an evolution through time of ritual practices 
reflecting an evolution of social structure (e.g. Renfrew 1973 and 
1974b). While my study challenges this view, there does appear to 
be a clear contrast in the representations and emphases of the 
ritual practices of the henges and the burials. In the former 
collective action would appear to have played an important part, 
and in the latter the individual, or certain groupings of individ- 
uals, were stressed. Let us look first at the burial record and then 
at the evidence of the henge sites. 


Burial record c. 2200-1400 bc 

A much more detailed and reliable assessment than can be 
presented here must await the results of Cogbill’s study of Bronze 
Age mortuary remains from the southern counties of England 
(forthcoming). However, a brief assessment of the available 
evidence will be attempted here. The variety of burial practices 
that can be dated to the period c. 2200-1400 bc is immense, 
from single unaccompanied cremation to multiple burials, both 
inhumed and cremated, from flat, unmarked grave to large 
barrow — and including burials from sites not regarded as primar- 
ily sepulchral monuments, such as Woodhenge (Cunnington 
1929), the Sanctuary (Cunnington 1931) and, most notably of 
course, Stonehenge. At Stonehenge excavations have produced 
twenty-six groups of inhumed and sixty-six groups of cremated 
human bone (Berridge pers. comm.). I shall initially concern 
myself with those burial practices not associated with the major 
ceremonial sites. 

I shall argue that the traditional notion of individual burial 
is correct, in that the individuality of each burial was asserted 
through a variety of means. Even where several bodies were 
buried apparently contemporaneously in one barrow, as at 
Stockbridge Down (Stone and Gray Hill 1940) and at Earl’s Farm 
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Down (Christie 1967), each burial was separated spatially and 
physically from other burials. The use of pots as containers for the 
ashes or the construction of graves separates each burial both in 
spatial and physical ways, and the use of a different rite may also 
be seen as functioning in a similar way. In many cases a combi- 
nation of methods had been used to separate and distinguish each 
burial. 

Amesbury G71, the Earl’s Farm Down barrow, also 
demonstrates the general frequency of single to multiple burial 
deposits in Wessex. Quantified assessment of the burial data was 
not possible, but the proportion of multiple burial-deposits to 
those with only one individual was very small in all three phases 
of the second millennium be (Fig. 4). Most multiple burial- 
deposits were only two individuals, and the majority of these 
involved an adult and child. Both female and male adults were 
included, although the female/child combination was more 
common than the male with a child. As Petersen (1977) records, 
and as Pierpoint (1981) also notes in the Yorkshire Bronze Age 
data, there is an imbalance in favour of males in burials from the 
early Beaker period in Wessex. The number of sexed burials 
datable to this period is so small, however, that the imbalance has 
no statistical significance and may be unreal. 

Overall, single burial predominated in the period c. 2200- 
1400 bc, with the individual being asserted strongly through the 
use of space and physical boundaries in the burial practices. 


Collective rituals — the henge sites of Wessex 

Startin and Bradley (1981) have demonstrated the very 
massive labour-investment involved in the construction of the 
henges of Wessex, and it does seem clear that large groups of 
people must have been involved in their construction, if not also 
in their use. Startin and Bradley (1981) also argue that the 
technique of construction of the massive boundary ditches to the 
sites may be significant in terms of the ‘character of the labour 
force’. They demonstrate that although some of the earlier henge 
monuments in Wessex, such as Stonehenge and Maumbury 
Rings, employ, like the Early Neolithic causewayed enclosures, a 
pit-digging technique for construction of the enclosure ditches, 
the larger and later henges employ a trench-digging technique.” 
Startin and Bradley argue that the ‘form of the monument no 


Fig. 4. 
early Beaker late Beaker/ Later Bronze 
period Urn period Age 
% of burials in each 
period with more than 8% 15% 5% 
one individual* 
% of individuals* 
buried in multiple 15% 32% 9% 


burials in each 
period 


* aged and/or sexed individuals only 
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longer emphasised the diverse character of the labour force’ and 
that the layout of the later henges ‘can be described as “unitary” 

rather than “segmentary” ’ (1981, p. 293). Given that archaeologi- 
cal form and style also carry images and representations, Startin 

and Bradley’s ideas may have some significance. 

These massive, penannular boundaries may have been 
intended to express an image of the collectivity, symbolising unity 
between the different peoples using the sites. They may also have 
functioned to mark off, in a very clear and dramatic way, those 
activities undertaken inside them from the external world. A 
common aspect of important ceremonies and rituals is the way in 
which boundaries (of time or space, or physical and conceptual 
boundaries) are often used to protect the discourse from evalu- 
ation against other discourse and practices. The dramatic bound- 
aries of the henge sites of Wessex may have been more than just 
physical markers. As Atkinson suggested for Stonehenge, the 
‘symbolic as well as the physical function of the earthwork is 
surely that of a barrier, a boundary between the sacred and the 
secular, or the initiated and the profane’ (1960, p. 170). What I 
am suggesting is that rather than separating groups of people 
from one another, the boundaries of the henges may have separ- 
ated off the discourse of those rituals enacted within them from 
evaluation against other forms of discourse. As we shall see later, 
during the main period of use of many of the henges an alternative 
system of ritual and prestige was being established in Wessex. 
This system was to effectively challenge the legitimacy of the 
older discourse associated with the henge sites, and in this we 
might see the reason for protecting and marking out this latter 
discourse in such a dramatic way. 

Another reason for suggesting that the rituals of the henge 
sites, and perhaps of other sites connected with the henges, 
involved groups of people from a wide area is the evidence of the 
material debris deposited at many of these sites. Some of the 
henge sites, such as Stonehenge and Avebury, are relatively clean 
of debris in their ditches and interiors, but others, such as Mount 
Pleasant and Durrington Walls, are rich in debris. However, the 
stone types recovered from excavations at these sites are interest- 
ing for their diversity and for the distance of some of the sources 
from the sites. There are, of course, the well known, imported 
stones used to construct some of the circles at Stonehenge, and 
also the occurrence of complete, and fragmentary stone axes at 
and around the ceremonial sites (Roe 1966; 1979; Sheridan 1979). 
Many of these stone axes or axe fragments were made from rock 
sources from Cornwall or the Lake District, or from other places 
at considerable distances from the ritual foci of Wessex. As well 
as this well known evidence, fragments of other imported stones 
have been recovered from many of the sites in Wessex. Fragments 
of sarsen from the Marlborough Downs were recovered during 
the excavations at Durrington Walls (Wainwright and Longworth 
1971a, p. 183), and Late Neolithic levels at Windmill Hill 
causewayed enclosure produced stone from various sources 
within a radius of around thirty miles of the site (Smith 1965a, pp. 
116-21). A similar range of stone flakes of various types of stone 
were also recovered from excavations at the ‘occupation site’ on 
West Kennet Avenue (Smith 1965a, p. 234). 
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The food debris recovered from excavations at some of the 
early Beaker period ritual sites also features a wide variety of 
sources. Both domestic and wild animals are represented, and 
also foodstuffs from distant coastal areas. Marine shells, particu- 
larly oysters, scallops and mussels, were recovered from the sites 
of Durrington Walls and Woodhenge, and from the pits at Ratfyn 
and Woodlands (Wainwright and Longworth 1971b, p. 265). Late 
Neolithic levels at Windmill Hill (Smith 1965a, p. 135) and pits 
containing Grooved and Peterborough wares at Down Farm, 
Dorset (Green pers. comm.), have also produced marine shells. 
Their presence at these sites points to an emphasis on contacts 
with various and often distant areas. 

It is possible, therefore, to concur with the generally 
accepted view of the henge, and related, sites of the early Beaker 
period in Wessex as being communal ceremonial sites, con- 
structed and used by large groups of people from surrounding 
areas. In this they appear to contrast notably with the burial 
practices of the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn periods in 
which the individual is emphasised. Other contrasts between the 
types of ritual activity have been noted earlier. Such contrasts can 
also be seen in the material associations of the two ‘complexes’ of 
ritual activity and I shall consider these below. I shall concentrate 
first on the early Beaker period, and then on the late Beaker/Urn 
period. It was at the period 1800/1700 bc that the well known 
features of the Early Bronze Age in Wessex occurred — the intro- 
duction of Collared Urns and Food Vessels; a change in the distri- 
bution of barrows; dramatic changes in the fate of the major 
ceremonial monuments. As we shall see, this point in the prehis- 
tory of Wessex is of major importance not only in terms of the 
material record. 


Contrasts in some of the items associated with the two 

ritual complexes in the early Beaker period 

One of the reasons for the longevity of the thesis that the 
Beaker ‘package’ represented a migration of new people into 
Britain is that this ‘package’ of associated items was not only very 
different from indigenous and other contemporary assemblages, 
but was also a complex of practices and objects that in the early 
Beaker period did not occur within indigenous assemblages or 
sites. Megaw and Simpson (1979) still make such a division in the 
archaeology of the early Beaker period, although, as we have 
seen, this division cannot be supported on chronological grounds. 
Such aspects of the archaeology of the early Beaker period as 
have been defined as the Mace-head Complex (Roe 1968) and the 
Beaker package (Burgess and Shennan 1976) apparently rep- 
resent contemporary practices that are not only different in kind 
but that also do not occur in association, at least until the late 
Beaker/Urn period. 

I have already noted the changing ceramic associations at 
the two henge sites of Durrington Walls and Mount Pleasant, 
with Beaker pottery being a late addition to the ceramic 
assemblage. Similar changes occurred at Stonehenge. Here, 
Beaker pottery did not occur until Phase II, which has dates of 
1728 + 68 be (BM-1164), 1770 + 100 bc (HAR-2013) and 1620 + 
110 be (I-2384). As at Durrington Walls and Mount Pleasant, the 
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addition of Beaker pottery to the assemblage occurred after 
1800/1700 be. Dates are not available for the Sanctuary or for 
Avebury in the Marlborough Downs although a similar pattern to 
the Stonehenge ceramics can be traced at these two sites 
(Cunnington 1931; Smith 1965a). At the major ceremonial sites in 
Wessex the use and deposition of Beaker pottery occurred not 
only at a secondary phase in their use, but also after the use of 
Beaker ceramics in burials in similar areas of Wessex. 

Other aspects of the evidence demonstrate that prior to 
1800/1700 be the two complexes of ritual activity in Wessex 
maintained distinctively different ‘packages’ of material associ- 
ations. Prior to 1800/1700 bc metal items were apparently only 
being deposited in graves, and do not appear to have been 
deposited in any context at the major ceremonial sites, or indeed 
with any material type used at these sites. Other items that have 
been considered prestige objects, such as the fine stone artefacts, 
were being deposited at the henge and related sites, so the 
absence of that other prestige material of the early Beaker period, 
bronze, would appear to be significant. Only after 1800/1700 BC 
were the Arreton axes and daggers carved at Stonehenge (Atkin- 
son 1960, pp. 43-7 and 91-3) and the mint-condition, flanged 
bronze axe deposited in the main enclosure ditch at Mount 
Pleasant (Wainwright 1979). 

I shall later discuss other changes that occur in the 
archaeological evidence from the two complexes of ritual activity 
in Wessex between the early Beaker and the late Beaker/Urn 
period. Before doing this I wish to look at what the existence of 
these two complexes may imply, and at the kinds of discourse that 
they may each have been representing. 


Ritual discourse in the early Beaker period 

Bradley and Hodder (1979, p. 97) have suggested that ‘the 
separate assemblages in late Neolithic Britain might symbolise 
different rights of access to status and resources’, and Clarke 
(1976) had earlier argued that the Beaker assemblage symbolised 
access to prestigious exchange networks. The well-known conti- 
nental associations of the Beaker assemblage need no demon- 
stration, while the Grooved-ware/henge complex has associations 
which indicate contacts with the west and north-west of Britain 
and with Ireland. There are similarities between decoration on 
Grooved-ware ceramics in Wessex and the art of the Boyne valley 
tombs in Ireland, and links with the Prescelly Mountains of Wales 
in the stones at Stonehenge. The sources of stone for the fine 
stone axes and mace-heads of the Grooved-ware complex also 
indicate western and north-western contacts. If the separate 
assemblages of the early Beaker period in Wessex symbolise 
differential access to status and resources, and also differential 
access to exchange networks, then why were these separate 
assemblages focussed on, and used in, such different kinds of 
ritual activities? 

Why was the Beaker assemblage focussed on sepulchral 
activities in the early Beaker period and the Grooved ware/ 
Peterborough ware assemblages focussed on communal rituals — 
of feasting and ceremonial as at Durrington Walls and Mount 
Pleasant, of time and death at Stonehenge (Thorpe 1983), and 
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involving massive and complex constructions at Avebury and 
other sites? Bloch (1977) has demonstrated the importance of 
ritual in the process of leadership in small-scale societies and has 
argued that the institutionalisation of power in ritual can be an 
effective means of protecting and legitimating that power. Major 
ceremonial rituals in small-scale societies are frequently con- 
cerned with the establishment and reiteration of particular 
relationships between people, and between people, objects and 
images. Such rituals may also be concerned with the reiteration 
and construction of particular kinds of prestige, and through this 
may be constructed particular kinds of relationships of status and 
power. I am suggesting here that the ritual practices observable in 
the archaeological record of Wessex in the early Beaker period 
were concerned in part with the construction of particular kinds 
of prestige. 

Ihave already indicated the emphasis in the archaeology of 
the major early Beaker-period monuments on links between 
dispersed areas and on cooperation between diverse groups. 
There also appear to have been references made, in the ritual 
activities, to practices of some antiquity. One notable feature is 
the same differential selection and use of human skeletal material 
as occurred in Early Neolithic practices at mortuary sites and 
causewayed enclosures in Wessex (Smith 1965a; Mercer 1980). 
assemblages from Early Neolithic tombs is the special treatment 
given to skull and long bones (Ashbee 1970; Shanks and Tilley 
1982) and selection of these same bones has been noted at many 
causewayed enclosures in Wessex (Smith 1965; Mercer 1980). 
Human skeletal material has been recovered during excavations 
at the henge sites in Wessex. At Durrington Walls skull fragments 
and a complete tibia were recovered (Wainwright and Longworth 
1971a, p. 191), and at Mount Pleasant skull fragments and part of 
a long bone were found (Wainwright 1979). The same pattern of 
selection of long bones and skull fragments occurred at Maum- 
bury Rings (Bradley 1975), Avebury (Smith 1965a), Woodhenge 
(Cunnington 1929) and the Sanctuary (Cunnington 1931). 

Other similarities in the archaeological evidence from 
Early Neolithic causewayed enclosures, most of which in Wessex 
were still used in the early Beaker period, and early Beaker- 
period henges and Grooved-ware sites can be noted. There is, for 
example, the occurrence of whole and fragments of fine stone 
axes in ditch and other deposits at causewayed enclosures and 
henges and from other contexts associated with ‘Late Neolithic’ 
material. Similarities in the debris deposited at causewayed 
enclosures and early Beaker-period sites, such as complete, often 
articulated animal bones, ritual deposits of human and animal 
skeletons in enclosure ditches, the deposition of still-usable antler 
tools and often large amounts of food debris, also exist. And there 
is the re-use of sites that had been constructed in the Early 
Neolithic — the causewayed enclosures of Windmill Hill (Smith 
1965a) and Hambledon Hill (Mercer 1980), and the small 
causewayed enclosure of Stonehenge (Berridge pers. comm.).” 
The continuing significance and use of items and sites from the 
Early Neolithic into the early Beaker period suggests that part of 
the ritual discourse associated with the henge and related sites 
involved reference to past traditions and associations. Giddens 
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(1981, pp. 93-4) argues the importance of tradition in the legiti- 
mation of power and prestige in pre-capitalist, and capitalist, 
societies. In the communal monuments of the early Beaker 
period we can perhaps see the use of traditional items and prac- 
tices to legitimate and reinforce the discourse of the ceremonies 
and rituals enacted at these sites. The dramatic use of ritual 
devices — of decoration on the ceramics (Braithwaite 1982a), of 
time (Thorpe 1983) and of massive boundaries and impressive 
structures —implies a concern with protecting the discourse of the 
rituals from evaluation against other ritual discourses in society. 
Since it was the sepulchral practices associated with the Beaker 
complex that flourished as the henge traditions declined and 
altered it may be that it was the discourse of the Beaker complex 
that posed a threat to the legitimacy of that traditional discourse 
of the henges and associated sites. 


Competing ritual discourses — a framework for the evidence 

Rowlands, in a paper primarily concerned with the Later 
Bronze Age in southern England, suggests that the Wessex Early 
Bronze Age might be understood as a ‘temporary and possibly 
“Jast ditch” fusion of Neolithic and EBA political practice before 
a complete transformation took place by the end of the period’ 
(1980, p. 35). He suggests that a Crow—Omaha type kinship 
system developed in the Late Bronze Age in southern England 
and that this system grew out of a society that ‘had formerly been 
relatively closed (i.e. where rank had been ordered and directed 
by kinship and alliance)’ and in which ‘status depended on 
genealogical distance or ideological claims to founding ancestors’ 
(p. 20). One interesting feature of Early Neolithic activity is the 
relative paucity of items that might be considered prestige objects. 
Sheridan (1979), in a study of the Neolithic stone-axe trade from 
south-west Britain, argued that for the period c. 3300-2600 bc 
‘the absence of concentrations of material at great distances from 
source, or of hierarchical settlement systems, militates against the 
idea of redistribution centres and/or unequal access to goods at 
this stage. Moreover . . . the relatively small output from Cornish 
sources over this 700 year period — when compared to that of Gps. 
I and HI in the Late Neolithic — does not suggest mass, or 
specialist, production of axes’ (p. 25). 

Similarly, the overall homogeneity of the material culture 
of the Early Neolithic in Britain (Smith 1974) suggests that goods 
were not being used to symbolise status inequalities. Bradley 
(1982a) also notes that it is only with the development of Peter- 
borough and Grooved wares, and their associated artefacts, that 
much assemblage variation is apparent. This may not, however, 
imply that there were no marked social inequalities in the Early 
Neolithic, but rather that material items were not being used in 
practices designed to symbolise or accrue prestige and status. 
One of the notable features of the debris deposited at the 
causewayed enclosures of Wessex is the evidence of food con- 
sumption (Smith 1971). MacCormack (1981, p. 162) notes that 
where ‘there are spheres of conveyance, food is always found in 
the category characterised by altruistic generalised reciprocity. 
Food is life-giving, urgent, domestic. It is readily available and 
necessarily shared’. As Sahlins has commented, it ‘has far too 
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much social value — ultimately because it has too much use value 
—to have exchange value’ (1974, p. 215). While such generosity is 
in practice not necessarily altruistic (Bourdieu 1977, pp. 171-4) 
and does incur social debts and can be used to accrue prestige, it 
is frequently not a means of acquiring prestige through its direct 
conversion into other goods in pre-capitalist societies. The con- 
sumption of food and other goods, such as fine stone axes, at 
Early Neolithic causewayed enclosures, combined with the other 
evidence noted above, suggests that status and prestige depended 
primarily on non-material criteria in the Early Neolithic of 
Wessex. 

Shanks and Tilley (1982) argue that political authority in 
the Early Neolithic may have been based, at least partly, on the 
projection of authority into the past through the ancestors. While 
long barrows and tombs may not have been primarily sepulchra] 
monuments (Ashbee 1982; Barrett pers. comm.), it is clear that 
the dead were being used in the activities connected with these 
monuments — perhaps as a form of legitimation. It may, thus, be 
that in the Early Neolithic status depended on ascribed criteria 
such as genealogy, rather than on the ownership and display of 
prestige goods. Bauman (1971) notes that culturally ‘stagnant’ 
social systems are those in which rights to signs are derivative 
from social position, and we can in this instance note the relatively 
unchanging character of the material assemblages of the Early 
Neolithic. We may conclude, therefore, that Rowlands’ sugges- 
tion that Neolithic ‘political practice’ was transformed only by the 
advent of Early Bronze Age political practice is correct. In the 
Early Neolithic and into the early Beaker period status ‘depended 
on genealogical distance or ideological claims to founding ances- 
tors’ (Rowlands 1980, p. 20). 

If the ritual discourse of the henge, and related, sites of the 
early Beaker period was concerned with emphasising a unity 
between groups and the unchanging nature, through reference to 
past traditions, of the system of prestige (and related relations of 
power), why was the discourse surrounded and marked out by 
such a panoply of ritual devices? Ritual devices, such as decor- 
ation, time, dance, and other dramatic gestures, attempt to 
protect and legitimate the discourse of the rituals. I suggest that 
the Beaker complex of artefacts and activities represents an 
attempt to establish an alternative discourse. This alternative 
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discourse was concerned with establishing a system of prestige 
radically different from the traditional system. I shall argue below 
that prior to 1800/1700 be this new discourse, associated with the 
Beaker complex, was couched in terms drawn from the traditional 
discourse in order to establish the legitimacy of the new system of 
prestige. After 1800/1700 be the new prestige system increasingly 
established its own discourse, which was based more centrally on 
the use of material symbols and on new contacts and trade links. 
By 1500/1400 bc the change to this new system had finally been 
accomplished, and those elements we term Later Bronze Age 
represent the establishment of a new system of prestige, and of 
new relations of power. Let us look first at the way in which the 
new prestige system was being established prior to 1800/1700 bc. 


Establishment of new system of prestige — 

early Beaker period 

The Beaker ‘package’ in Britain is well known (Clarke 
1970; Lanting and van der Waals 1972; Burgess and Shennan 
1976; Whittle 1981). In many interpretations emphasis has been 
placed on notions such as prestige and competition for status to 
explain the significance of the burial-goods. The deposition, 
however, of goods, with burials suggests that status and prestige 
were obtained through the dead and not directly through the 
living. Not until after 1500/1400 be do metal items occur in 
domestic contexts, and as I have already noted, prior to 1800/1700 
be metal items were deposited in burial contexts only. There 
appears to have been a progressive change in the contexts in 
which metal items were deposited through the early Beaker, late 
Beaker/Urn and Later Bronze Age periods. I have summarised 
these changes in Fig. 5. 

I am suggesting that prior to 1800/1700 be those material 
items that occurred in burial contexts could only be used to signify 
or accrue prestige indirectly through the dead, and thus perhaps 
through the ancestors. In order to establish the legitimacy and 
efficacy of the material symbols of the Beaker complex it was 
initially necessary to draw on those sources of prestige connected 
with the traditional system of prestige. The dead, and therefore 
perhaps genealogy, were used to legitimate the new prestige 
symbols connected with the Beaker package. Prior to 1800/1700 
be the process was tentative, with burials few in number and 
generally overshadowed by the rituals associated with the henge 
sites. Borrowing of traditions of decoration and of material 
associations from the traditional, communal ritual practices was 
very slight. After 1800/1700 bc, however, there was increasing 
borrowing of styles of artefacts and decoration and of artefacts 
themselves from the communal ritual complex to the burial 
complex. And also at this time came the decline in use of some of 
the early Beaker communal ritual sites and dramatic changes in 
use and appearance of others. Let us look at some of these 
changes. 


Burial assemblages after 1800/1700 be 

It has been noted by many prehistorians that although 
certain ‘basic’ artefact associations are common to all Beaker 
style groups or phases, other associations change through the 
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sequence (Clarke 1970; Lanting and van der Waals 1972; Case 
1977). Whittle (1981, p. 331) has summarised these changes in 

Beaker artefact associations as a change from ‘more developed 
metalwork with imitative flint daggers, to battleaxes, rings and 
buttons’ by the late Beaker/Urn phase. Some of the changes in 
stone artefacts between the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn 

phase are particularly interesting. 

Where the context of deposition is known, all battle-axes in 
Wessex have come from burials or barrows, and these can be 
dated on the basis of associations to the late Beaker/Urn period 
(Roe 1966, 1979; Sheridan 1979). Other fine stone objects, such 
as polished axes and hammer-stones, also appear in late Beaker/ 
Urn and ‘Wessex Culture’ graves, but there are no similar occur- 
rences in early Beaker period graves. In the early Beaker period 
instead fine stone axes occur at the communal ritual sites and at 
other contexts associated with the Grooved-ware complex. Roe 
has argued that stone mace-heads were the precursors of battle- 
axes (1968, 1979). However, mace heads, like the polished stone 
axes, have associations which date them to the early Beaker 
period and relate them to the Grooved-ware complex.Battle-axes 
and axe-hammers, in contrast, not only come from burials dated 
to the following period, the late Beaker/Urn period, but were also 
made from different rock sources to the mace heads. Fig. 6a and 
b summarise these changes. What we can see is a contrast 
between sepulchral and communal ritual associations. There was 
a change in the form of fine stone items and also in the contexts of 
their deposition between the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn 
periods. In the early Beaker period fine stone artefacts had 
occurred in the communal, ritual contexts, but by the late Beaker/ 
Urn period burials also contained such artefacts. 

A similar pattern of change can be noted in the ceramic 
evidence. Prior to 1800/1700 be Beaker material occurred in 
burials, but not in the communal ritual contexts in Wessex. By c. 


Fig. 6a. Change in rock sources used for stone artefacts (source: 
Sheridan 1979). 
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1700 bc new ceramic types were being used in burials that, unlike 
Beakers, drew on ceramic styles connected with the communal 
ritual complexes. The new ceramic types, primarily Collared 
Urns, drew on Peterborough ceramics for many of the stylistic 
and formal characteristics (Longworth 1961). Peterborough 
ceramic styles had been a major part of the ceramic assemblages 
in the Marlborough Downs ritual sites (Smith 1965a) and also at 
some of the Cranborne Chase sites (Barrett, Bradley, Green and 
Lewis 1981), but were relatively scarce at the Salisbury Plain and 
South Dorset sites. And later, with the development of Biconical 
Urns and some of the Deverel Rimbury ceramics there was 
conspicuous borrowing of stylistic and formal traits from 
Grooved-ware ceramics to sepulchral pottery (Smith 1956; 
Ellison 1975). Prior to 1800/1700 bc, therefore, the sepulchral 
ceramics were entirely new and contrasted with contemporary 
assemblages at the communal ritual sites. After 1800/1700 be 
there was increasingly significant borrowing of stylistic and 
formal traits from Peterborough and Grooved wares by sepul- 
chral ceramic types. This borrowing after 1800/1700 bc suggests 
that by the late Beaker/Urn period it had become possible for the 
new ritual discourse to copy and use symbols that in the early 
Beaker period had been associated only with the traditional 
system of prestige and ritual practices. 

From 1800/1700 be to 1500/1400 be there appears to have 
been a progressive move towards the establishment of those 
principles and practices that Rowlands (1980) argues were in 
existence by the Later Bronze Age in southern England. 
Nevertheless, the late Beaker/Urn period was still characterised 
by a political compromise between new and old practices and 
principles. What were these new practices and principles, and 
how was this new discourse established? By looking now at the 
Later Bronze Age in southern England we may be able to begin 
answering these questions. 


The new discourse and the Later Bronze-Age 
political system 
Ihave already referred briefly to Rowlands’ paper (1980), 
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allow forms of wealth to be accumulated and that generate 

different kinds of demand from those which had existed 

previously. It is as if a society that had formerly been 
relatively closed (i.e. where rank had been ordered and 
directed by kinship and alliance) was ‘burst open’ and new 
relations of dominance came to develop, based directly on 
the ability to accumulate wealth and to use it to succeed in 
the wider arena of competitive status rivalry .. . The 
transformation from elementary to transitional structure 
implies, therefore, the dissolution of one form of hierarchy 
for another to take its place, but where the same cultural 

elements may be in existence and their possession is now a 

matter essentially of overt wealth distinctions, rather than 

genealogical distance or ideological claims to founding 

ancestors. (Rowlands 1980, p. 20) 

Rowlands suggests that this transformation of system by the Later 
Bronze Age probably started well back in the Early Bronze Age 
and Late Neolithic. ‘In this respect, the Wessex EBA could 
probably be understood as a temporary and possibly “last ditch” 
fusion of Neolithic and EBA political practice before a complete 
transformation took place by the end of this period’ (Rowlands 
1980, p. 35). 

It is not necessary to accept Rowlands’ more specific 
arguments for an Omaha kinship system in the Later Bronze Age 
to realise that aspects of his model capture well some of the 
changes that occur in the archaeological evidence in Wessex 
during the second millennium be. I have already noted this in 
connection with certain facets of the archaeological evidence. 
However, the lack of attention paid in Rowlands’ account to the 
ideological changes that must necessarily have accompanied the 
possible changes in kinship relations means that many of the 
changes that can be recognised in the evidence are left 
unexplained. This problem also applies to other accounts of the 
Later Bronze Age and its evolution from the Early Bronze Age 
(Barrett 1980; Bradley 1980; Barrett and Bradley 1980), although 
these stress other important dimensions of the changes that 
appear to have occurred during these periods in southern 
England. One of the changes that occurs through the three 
periods dealt with in this study is in the context of deposition of 
metalwork. Some aspects of this change have already been noted, 
but there are other aspects that are of some interest in relation to 
the developments towards the Later Bronze-Age system of 
political and kinship practices. 


Deposition of metalwork — aspects of the changing contexts 

Bradley (1982b) has suggested that aspects of the archaeol- 
ogy of the Later Bronze Age in southern England suggest political 
practices designed to accrue prestige and ‘symbolic capital’ 
through the ‘conspicuous consumption’ of metalwork and other 
items. He notes in particular the deposition of wealth in hoards 
and rivers. Ellison (1981) also noted that the ‘variety of grave 
goods found in association with Early Bronze Age inhumation 
and cremation burials which includes weapons, tools, ornaments, 
many ceramic types and the whole panoply of ‘Wessex Culture” 
prestige items cannot be matched in the succeeding period. A 
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probable change in religious or other attitudes led to the exclusion 
of metal items from graves’ (p. 422). 

The context of deposition of goods is, in fact, of some 
significance in understanding what political functions and 
ideological practices such deposition represented. And the 
change from deposition in graves to deposition in rivers or bogs 
is more significant than Ellison appears to imply. I have already 
argued that the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn burial practices 
represent a compromise between two different sources and 
symbols of prestige, and I have noted that until the Later Bronze 
Age metalwork was deposited only in ritual contexts. With the 
establishment of Later Bronze-Age practices metal objects 
appeared for the first time in contexts associated with everyday 
activities. There are, for example, finds of metalwork from the 
settlement site of South Lodge Camp (Pitt-Rivers 1898) and from 
the sites on Thorny Down (Stone 1941) and Burderop Down 
(Gingell 1980) in Wessex. It was also only at this later stage, after 
c. 1500 BC, that metal production appears to have ‘taken-off’, 
and became organised for anticipated and large-scale demand 
(Rowlands 1976). Prior to 1500/1400 bc the restriction on the 
ways in which metal items could be used to accrue and symbolise 
prestige effectively constrained the demand and production of 
such goods. 


Changing role of burial practices 

Alongside this change in the way in which metalwork and 
other goods were used to accrue prestige occurred changes in the 
role that burial practices played in relation to the prestige system. 
Two interesting features of the burial evidence through the three 
periods are the gradual change from inhumation to cremation and 
the parallel change from grave goods accompanying the body to 
no grave goods at all. Detailed chronological evidence is unavail- 
able to map these changes precisely, and the changes were com- 
plex and not unilinear through time, but these were two facets of 
the overall pattern of changes in burial practices from the early 
Beaker period to the Later Bronze Age. 

No satisfactory explanation has been put forward for the 
change from inhumation to cremation in the Bronze Age of 
Wessex, although Rowlands (1980, p. 51) suggests that ‘inhu- 
mation : survival of bones : continuity as a prerogative of high 
rank may be contrasted with cremation : burning and destruction 
of flesh and bones : destruction of individual identity : low rank’ 
for the Bronze Age of Europe as a whole. Although the equation 
of burial rite with rank would not appear to explain the changes 
through time in the southern English evidence, the suggestion 
that cremation was equivalent to the destruction of the individual 
identity and that inhumation was equivalent to continuity does 
appear to fit with other aspects of the changing burial practices. 

We can note a crude contrast between earlier and later 
burial traditions in this period of Wessex’s prehistory. In the 
earlier traditions the individual was asserted and the identity of 
the individual was seen as continuing into death. The laying out of 
the complete body, perhaps clothed, and accompanied by food 
and tools and other items would indicate this interpretation is 
correct. At the other end of the spectrum were the Later Bronze- 
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Age traditions, where all evidence of the individuai’s identity was 
destroyed at death and the continuity between life and death was 
ritually broken. The highly efficient cremation and crushing of 
skeletal remains, the placing of these or a token deposit of bones 
in an urn or pit, and the lack of clear social differentiation in 
burial rite (Petersen 1977; Ellison 1981), would all seem to func- 
tion to obfuscate the identity of the individual. The dead body 
appears to have been converted into a material substance, rather 
than treated like a living being as in the earlier traditions. Fig. 7 
depicts the changes at those barrows where evidence is available. 
The sequence is by no means simple or unilinear, and I have 
described the overall trends. 

One of the interesting aspects of this would appear to be 
that, if Rowlands (1980) is correct in his suggestion of the kind of 
kinship system in existence during the Later Bronze Age, then 
the relations of power that he proposes were being denied in the 
mortuary remains. In the earlier part of the period c. 2200-1100 
bc, however, the burial practices would suggest that genealogy 
was important as a source of prestige, and that the representations 
at death were concerned not only with, as Shennan (1982) 
suggests, the ‘naturalisation’ of social differences, but also with 
the drawing on of traditional sources of prestige to sanction a new 
discourse of political and prestige activities. 

One other piece of evidence that also supports the sugges- 
tion that genealogy, or at least kin-based status, was important as 
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a source of prestige is that of the relationship between burial rite, 
grave goods and the dimensions of age and gender. Petersen 
(1977) could fine no definite correlations between age and gender 
and any other variable, such as sequential position or position on 
plan, or presence/absence of any type of grave good. There were 
no one-to-one correlations between age and gender and any 
variable. Age and gender were not primary points of differen- 
tiation in terms of grave goods deposited in the early Beaker and 
late Beaker/Umm period. Nevertheless, age and gender do appear 
to have been of secondary significance in relation to grave goods. 
For example, almost all the items that accompany female burials 
also accompany male burials, but some items that occur in male 
burials do not occur in female burials. If grave goods represent 
status, this may imply that although in burial practices the male 
gender was given a higher status than the female, the status of 
gender as a whole was subordinate to some other principle of 
differentiation.? 

The evidence of the individual, inhumation burials, in 
which the individual’s identity was emphasised and the continuity 
between life and death marked out, suggests that Shennan’s 
argument (1982), that these early burials represent a ‘naturalis- 
ation’ of relationships in life, may be correct. If this is the case, 
then the evidence presented above may suggest that birth within 
a particular social group was a significant principle of social 
differentiation. From this, we may be able to suggest that there 


Fig. 7. Chronological changes in burial rite at selected sites in Wessex (chronological positions of burials within each period not exact). 
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existed in the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn periods in 
Wessex some kind of hierarchical social system. Ortner (1981) 
demonstrates that in hierarchical societies the status of any 
individual is primarily based on birth within a particular social 
unit, and only secondarily on other characteristics, such as age or 
gender, achievement or occupation. Thus, if the representations 
at death were more or less direct representations of social patterns 
in life, then it may be that in the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn 
periods in Wessex there was, as has previously been suggested, 
some kind of hierarchical system. The more specific nature of this 
system cannot at present be determined, primarily because the 
archaeological evidence is inadequate and partial. Hierarchical 
social systems take a wide variety of forms, and as Kinnes has 
recently noted, ‘Hierarchical systems do not demand an “elite” 
... any more than they require a chieftain, a figure whose 
archaeological definition seems currently to rest on accounts of 
one atypical and ephemeral Polynesian example of the institution’ 
(1982, p. 146).4 

In summary of these previous points, I am arguing that 
through the three periods of Wessex’s prehistory examined here 
there was a gradual move away from the genealogical basis of the 
earlier system of prestige and towards a system in which material 
symbols, such as metal artefacts, were used more directly to 
signify status and accrue prestige. I have so far traced the ways in 
which the new system of prestige and ritual initially set its dis- 
course in the language of the old, with an emphasis on burial 
practices which represented the significance of kin-based status 
and perhaps genealogy and which legitimated the use of new 
material symbols, and those practices and trade contacts 
associated with these symbols. Gradually and effectively the new 
discourse based on burial ritual took over symbols from the old 
system of prestige and established its own discourse. This ulti- 
mately resulted in the dramatic changes in Wessex’s prehistory 
that are characterised by Later Bronze Age developments in 
southern England — changes in possible kinship system (Rowlands 
1980), in metal production (Rowlands 1976), and in economic 
and land use practices (Barrett 1980; Bradley 1980; Barrett and 
Bradley 1980). However, it is important to stress that the social, 
economic and geographical changes that have been the focus of 
these studies had origins much further back in prehistory than 
these authors imply. Similarly, the changes also have ideological 
dimensions that have rarely been taken into account in previous 
models of Wessex’s prehistory, and yet as has been shown here 
such dimensions are crucial for understanding many facets of the 
archaeological evidence. 


The fate of the traditional system of prestige 

It has been argued that major changes took place in the 
distribution of power in the Later Bronze Age in southern 
England (Rowlands 1980; Barrett 1980; Bradley 1980), and I 
have so far demonstrated the changes that occurred in the ritual 
discourse and systems of prestige prior to this period. What 
happened to the old ‘core’ areas on the chalklands of Wessex and 
to the old system of ritual and prestige? Barrett (1976) has argued, 
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as Smith (1956) had earlier done, thatthe Deverel Rimbury 
ceramic tradition originated earlier than 1400 be, and 
demonstrated that dates as early as 1500 bc meant that consider- 
able overlap occurred between the end of the Early Bronze-Age 
traditions and those of the Late Bronze Age. This observation 
was later taken up in interpretations of the possible relationship 
between the chalkland areas, where the Early Bronze-Age tra- 
ditions were coming to an end, and the coastal and river valley 
areas, where the Deverel Rimbury phenomena were beginning 
(Barrett 1980; Bradley 1980, 1981; Barrett and Bradley 1980). 

Barrett (1980) suggests that the growing isolation of the 
chalkland ‘core’ areas can be seen in the later Wessex graves in 
the absence of objects from the newly developing metal traditions 
of the ‘buffer’ zones of the coast and valley lands, and also in the 
deposition of worn and outdated styles of metalwork in the same 
graves. He argues that the Acton Park metalworking traditions 
began during the life of the later Wessex graves, but that its 
products did not enter the burials, which had instead the older 
Camerton-Snowshill daggers deposited long after they had been 
replaced elsewhere by other styles. 

What do the rich graves of the chalkland areas, traditionally 
termed ‘Wessex Culture’ graves, represent? One aspect of the 
evidence is that the Wessex Culture phenomenon - rich graves 
with new ceramic types, elaborate and finely worked bronze and 
gold objects, imported faience and amber beads and other exotic 
objects - occurred at the same time as the widespread adoption 
and spread of late Beaker/Urn period burial practices, particu- 
larly the cremation burials with Collared Urns. The Wessex I 
graves in particular, with their inhumation burials and fine gold 
objects (Apsimon 1954; Annable and Simpson 1964), were in 
notable contrast to the majority of contemporary burials. Burgess 
(1980, pp. 98-111) has summarised the various debates concern- 
ing the significance of the “Wessex Culture’ and many of these are 
well known. What I wish to argue here is that these rich burials 
represent not the ‘flowering’ of an aristocratic and dominant 
culture, but rather an attempt to maintain prestige and power by 
the older system of ritual and status, in the face of increasingly 
successful attempts to transfer power and prestige elsewhere. 

I have previously argued that by the late Beaker/Urn 
period the older system of prestige, based on the communal ritual 
sites, had failed to maintain the distinctiveness of its material 
associations and activities and was forced increasingly to respond 
to practices and styles established by the new system of ritual 
discourse. The traditional discourse could no longer prevent its 
symbols and practices from being copied by the new discourse, 
which was doing exactly this. I suggest that one of the responses 
was the carving of the Arreton axes and daggers at Stonehenge, 
and another was the development of the rich ‘Wessex Culture’ 
burials. While elsewhere cremation burial became the dominant 
burial rite, in the core ritual-areas of Wessex the rich burials of 
Wessex I, which date roughly to the latter part of the late Beaker/ 
Urn period, still maintained inhumation as the dominant rite. In 
this we can see an attempt to maintain the significance of geneal- 
ogy as a source of prestige, while elsewhere such a source of 
prestige was being abandoned. It was also an attempt to employ 
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the newly established discourse in a way which would regain 
prestige for the old ‘core’ areas of Wessex. 

The material objects included in the ‘Wessex Culture’ 
graves were extremely elaborate and finely made. They need no 
demonstration here for they are a well known aspect of the 
archaeological record of Wessex. I suggest that such fine objects 
were used in the burials because they could not readily be copied 
or acquired by other groups in contemporary society. Such 
copying of symbols had, as I have shown, occurred in relation to 
other facets of the material culture of the trditional system of 
discourse. And by the latter part of the late Beaker/Urn period 
the new discourse had successfully established itself as the domi- 
nant discourse in Wessex. If the old ‘core’ areas of Wessex were 
to regain their former influence and status, then they would have 
to couch their ritual discourse in the terms of the now dominant 
discourse. Wessex I represents just such an attempt. That this 
attempt was ultimately unsuccessful can perhaps be demonstrated 
by the character of the Wessex II burials. 

By Wessex II, which was roughly contemporary with the 
early part of the Later Bronze Age, cremation had been intro- 
duced and grave goods were becoming less elaborate. Gold 
objects were rarely deposited in Wessex II graves and some of the 
bronze objects, as I have already noted, were worn and out-dated. 
Although the ‘core’ ritual areas of the Wessex chalkland were still 
ritual centres — with activity at Stonehenge (Atkinson 1960) and 
Mount Pleasant (Wainwright 1979) — they appear to respond to 
changes established elsewhere, rather than establish changes 
themselves. Eventually, after the tradition had been established 
in areas surrounding the chalklands, Deverel Rimbury 
assemblages and practices were adopted in the Wessex downland 
regions (Barrett, Bradley, Green and Lewis 1981; Gingell 1980; 
Berridge pers. comm.). The chalkland areas were not to regain 
their former preeminence, and in the time-lag between the 
adoption of plain ware styles of pottery in the latter part of the 
Later Bronze Age in lowland areas and the adoption of these 
styles in the chalk downland (Kinnes 1981) we can perhaps see the 
general failure of the chalklands to effect and control changes in 
political and cultural affairs in Wessex. 


Conclusion 

This study has been concerned with demonstrating the 
significance of the concepts of prestige and ritual discourse in 
relation to the archaeology of Wessex c. 2200-1400 bc. It has 
been argued that in all accounts of the relationship between 
material culture and social practices it is necessary to be aware of 
the political and representational dimensions of material prac- 
tices. This has been shown to be particularly so when attempting 
to understand the patterns and changes represented in the 
archaeology of Wessex during the period c. 2200-1400 bc. 

What has been argued is that the period c. 2200-1400 bc in 
Wessex — the early Beaker and late Beaker/Urn periods — wit- 
nessed a radical change in the systems by which prestige was 
acquired and maintained within Wessex society. This change 
involved a decisive alteration in the role of material culture in the 
ritual and prestige practices, and also alterations in the role of 
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buriai ritual in the Wessex chalkland region. In the course of the 
period, the traditional system of prestige, with its discourse 
focussed on past time and traditions and on communal cer- 
emonies and dramatic ritual sites, was gradually but effectively 
challenged by a new system of prestige, which placed more 
significance on the role of material artefacts as sources and 
symbols of status and prestige. Prior to 1800/1700 bc in Wessex 
the burial practices associated with the new system of prestige 
were established slowly and tentatively, with the traditional 
system responding to the challenge posed by this alternative 
discourse by using a whole panoply of ritual devices to protect and 
legitimate its own discourse. 

During the late Beaker/Urn period, c. 1800-1500 be, the 
new discourse appears to have been increasingly able to borrow 
symbols and representations from the traditional prestige system, 
in order, it has been suggested, to legitimate the symbols and 
practices associated with it. In this we can see the failure of the 
traditional system of prestige not only to protect its own discourse 
and its symbols from use within other discourses, but also the 
general failure of the traditional system of prestige to maintain its 
former position of authority. By 1500/1400 bc the new system of 
prestige was firmly established, and the concomitant changes in 
metalwork production, in land use, in settlement patterns, and in 
burial practices witness the success of the discourse associated 
with the new system of prestige, and also, perhaps, of a radically 
different system of political and kinship relations to that in the 
previous period. In the rich burials of the ‘Wessex Culture’ can be 
seen a final and unsuccessful attempt by the older system of 
prestige, still focussed in the old ‘core’ areas of the chalk down- 
land, to re-establish its status and former position of authority. 
Eventually, these areas were forced to respond to changes estab- 
lished elsewhere and were unable to take any initiative in cultural 
changes in the south of England. 

It has not been my intention in this paper to focus on wider 
aspects of the prehistory of Wessex c. 2200-1400 bc, but rather 
to establish a framework for understanding the changing signifi- 
cance of material culture in the ritual and prestige practices 
during this period. This I regard as a necessary and primary step 
in the construction of other dimensions of the changes and pat- 
terns represented in the archaeological record. The construction 
of these other dimensions — in particular the social and political 
formations of the period and the organisation of production 
necessary for the reproduction of the system — will be dependent 
on further investigation of the archaeological record and on the 
development and refinement of adequate theoretical concepts 
and models. 


Notes 


1. This paper is based on work undertaken as part of my PhD thesis, 
a third part of which is a study and interpretation of aspects of the 
archaeology of Wessex in the third and second millennia bc. 

2. Recent radiocarbon dates from Stonehenge place the first phase of 
the site in the Early Neolithic period, contemporary with the later 
long barrows and with phases of use of some of the causewayed 
enclosures of Wessex. It is interesting, therefore, that the first 
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cutting of the ditch at Stonehenge was done using the pit-digging 
technique characteristic of the causewayed enclosures (Startin and 
Bradley 1981). In view of the continued use of Early Neolithic sites 
into the early Beaker period and of the evidence of earlier activity 
at many of the early Beaker period ceremonial sites it should not 
be surprising that Stonehenge itself started out in life as an Early 
Neolithic enclosure. 

3. [have elsewhere (Braithwaite 1982b) argued that the problem of 
the status of gender in relation to social differentiation has not 
been taken into account in many discussions of gender and social 
structure in prehistory. Ortner and Whitehead (1981) also 
demonstrate the necessity of considering gender as a problem for 
analysis in any given social situation and of investigating the 
specifically cultural constructions of gender. This has major 
implications for the construction of adequate models of social 
relations for pre-capitalist societies since most, if not all, such 
models (e.g. those of Meillassoux and other Marxist 
anthropologists, and those presented in texts on prehistory) in 
current use are flawed by serious errors of ethnocentrism and 
androcentrism. This is a vast and important topic in itself and I 
have quite consciously avoided the debate in this study. Asa result 
this paper says nothing about the social actors involved in the 
practices discussed in the study and makes no attempt to deal with 
the possible social formations of this period in the prehistory of 
Wessex. We have yet to investigate such problems as the signifi- 
cance of reproduction (Harris and Young 1981), the kinds of 
decision-making structures (Leacock 1975) and the form and 
importance of gender relations (Ortner and Whitehead 1981) in 
pre-capitalist societies, although these are of some relevance to 
prehistoric studies. The impact of world capitalism on ostensibly 
non-capitalist societies is of major importance to archaeologists 
wishing to draw on the ethnographic record and on anthropology 
in order to construct aspects of past societies — not only in relation 
to patterns of social relations (including the status of gender and of 
different genders), but also the relative autonomy and determinacy 
of different dimensions of social systems. 

4. A similar point to note 3 is relevant here. Kinnes (1982) is quite 
correct to be so scathing about the use of such a model for prehis- 
toric societies, although its acceptance appears to be based more 
on its appeal to particular contemporary ideologies than to the 
‘goodness of fit’ between the model and archaeological data. The 
construction of adequate models will depend, however, not only 
on better archaeological evidence than exists at present for Wessex 
in the period c. 2200-1400 bc, but also, as I have noted above, on 
a clearer understanding of the ethnographic record in relation to 
archaeological problems. 
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Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as 
they please; they do not make it under circumstances 
chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly 
encountered, given and transmitted from the past. The 
tradition of all the dead generations weighs like a nightmare 
on the brain of the living. 

Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire 


The focus of this paper is on diachronic analysis and it attempts to 
operationalise the theoretical perspective outlined in Chapter 1 to a 
substantive body of prehistoric data to provide an explanation for the 
change from the Funnel Neck Beaker to the Battle-Axe/Corded-Ware 
tradition in southern Sweden. Firstly a general theoretical position is put 
forward for the understanding of power strategies and modes of legitimis- 
ing asymmetrical power relations in small-scale, lineage-based societies. 
A series of detailed archaeological analyses are discussed dealing with 
economic and environmental evidence, orientation relationships between 
sites, mortuary practices, contexts of artifact deposition, and aspects of 
ceramic design structure. A number of homologies are shown to link 
disparate aspects of the archaeological evidence and interpreted as 
attempts to legitimise authority in relation to both between-group and 
within-group power differentials. It is argued that the failure of ideological 
practices, involving the manipulation of material culture, to legitimate 
social domination and conceal social contradictions led, ultimately, to a 
legitimation crisis and the collapse of the social order manifested in the 
change from the Funnel Beaker to Battle-Axe tradition. 
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Chapter 8 


Ideology and the 
legitimation of power 
in the middle neolithic 
of southern Sweden 
Christopher Tilley 


Introduction 

This paper is in three parts. In part one a social model is 
erected concerned with generalised features of asymmetrical 
power relationships in lineage-based societies and modes of 
ideological legitimation of the social order. In part two a substan- 
tive body of archaeological data is analysed in which aspects of 
the change from the Funnel Neck Beaker (TRB) to the Battle- 
Axe/Corded-Ware tradition (BAC) are considered. In part 
three this evidence is drawn together and a number of homologies 
are demonstrated to underlie disparate aspects of the material- 
culture patterning. The results of the archaeological analyses are 
then interpreted in the light of the perspective outlined in part 
one. It is suggested that an explanation for the change from the 
TRB to the BAC can be found in the development of increasing 
contradictions between the structuring principles orientating the 
form and nature of social relations in the TRB and the eventual 
failure of types of ideological legitimation to sustain the misrep- 
resentation of power relationships. Most of the paper will be 
concerned with developments taking place in the TRB sequence 
and the archaeological evidence for these changes will be con- 
trasted with the initial phase of the BAC or with the entire BAC 
sequence, where appropriate. 


I: Social model 
This model is partly based on a reading of the work of 
French Marxist anthropologists concerned with lineage-based 
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systems (Meillassoux 1972; 1981; Rey 1979; Terray 1975; 1979), 
but also takes into account feminist positions and other 
approaches. Firstly social relations of production are discussed. 
Secondly the relevance of the concepts of exploitation, domi- 
nation and power to a conceptualisation of these social relations 
is considered and related to social contradictions and the possi- 
bility of social transformations. Forms of legitimising power 
relations in such a social context are outlined, and the role of 
material culture as playing a part in ideological legitimation 
indicated. 


Social relations of production 

In small-scale segmentary societies units of production are 
built up on the basis of real or fictive kinship. Households form 
the minimal units of production and consumption, and a number 
of such households may be linked by a common ancestor or 
ancestors forming a lineage group or the basic unit within which 
the appropriation of surplus labour takes place. The local com- 
munity typically consists of one or more lineages or lineage 
branches with an elder or elders at the head. Technical activities 
in the production process are organised socially and the division 
of labour may be largely based upon sex and age, although a 
systematic division of labour is possible involving co-operative 
work teams organised in relation to various aspects of agricultural 
production such as hunting, fishing, guarding crops etc. Rela- 
tively under-productive necessary labour absorbs a large pro- 
portion of the total labour expended and production is geared 
primarily to use-value or the satisfaction of existing wants, which 
remain relatively limited (Sahlins 1972). Of primary importance 
is the personal non-economic link between producers founded on 
kin ties as opposed to the impersonal primary economic link 
established in the capitalist production process. 

At a very general level the relations of production involve 
the social appropriation of the natural environment through 
socially organised labour and the redistribution of the product of 
labour within groups and the establishment and maintenance of 
relationships between groups. Kinship links provide the means 
for the reticulated redistribution of the labour-product through a 
network of individuals which goes far beyond those participating 
in any particular labour process. This redistribution of the labour- 
product ensures both the reproduction of the individual labourers 
and the economy as a whole. Typically this takes the form of 
prestations of the labour-product from junior members of the 
lineage group to the elders who both supervise and co-ordinate 
redistribution to unproductive members of the community (the 
aged and children), the producers themselves, and to other 
lineage groups by such means as feasting thus maintaining inter- 
lineage links. Redistribution thus provides the economic con- 
ditions of existence for a wide network of intra- and inter-lineage 
social relationships. It depends on a system of pre-given kin 
relations in which individuals receive their portion of the labour- 
product on the basis of their position within a specific group, 
rather than according to temporary personal relationships which 
may be established with others. In particular no social basis exists 
for assessing and rewarding relative contributions to the total 
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labour-product. Kinship relations serve as a double mechanism 
involving the extraction of surplus labour on the one hand and the 
co-ordination of communal labour on the other hand. Asa result 
of the intrinsic delays involved in agricultural production the 
relationships between producers tend to be long lasting or perma- 
nent. In diachronic perspective the agricultural cycle consists of 
‘an endlessly repeated series of advances and returns of the 
product between the productive groups which operate from one 
season to the next’ (Meillassoux 1981, p. 43). This may result in 
an evaluating hierarchy dividing those who come first from those 
who come after (ibid., p. 42). Such a situation serves to support a 
hierarchical structure of social relations predicated on anteriority 
or age in which the elders provide the socially necessary, but 
nevertheless non-productive task, of co-ordinating social labour 
and managing the redistribution of the labour product. 


Exploitation, domination and power 

A substantial amount of the work of Marxist 
anthropologists has centered around the relevance of the concepts 
of exploitation and social domination to the study of pre-capitalist 
social formations, or to be more accurate, the ‘primitive com- 
munist mode of production’. The major questions to arise are (a) 
whether exploitation takes place at all or is this purely a product 
of class societies? (b) if exploitation does take place, who are the 
exploited and by what means does this exploitation take place? 
No attempt is made here to enter into the details and historical 
development of the debate (Kahn 1981 provides a brief review). 
It will suffice to say that some authors such as Hindess and Hirst 
(1975) consider that social relations are essentially egalitarian, 
suggesting that a distinction should be held between the appropri- 
ation of surplus on the one hand and exploitation on the other, 
with no necessary connection existing between the two. By 
contrast Meillassoux (1964; 1972; 1981), Rey (1975; 1979) and 
Terray in his later work (Terray 1975; 1979) all argue that definite 
forms of exploitation exist. The difference between the positions 
taken by these authors can be related to which categories of 
agents can be considered to be exploited, and how this exploi- 
tation can be conceptualised in terms of Marxist theory. To Rey 
and Terray this entails the imputation of classes whereas 
Meillassoux denies that classes exist. This argument depends 
essentially on exactly how a class is to be defined. Here the term 
‘class’ will be reserved for capitalist social formations and it is 
suggested that no necessary connection exists between the 
emergence of classes and the development of exploitative social 
relations, which can exist in all social formations. Exploitation 
will be defined as a situation in which an individual or a group of 
non-producers appropriates the surplus product created by the 
labour of direct producers which is then harnessed to further the 
sectional interests of these non-producers. Exploitation is, there- 
fore, to be connected with forms of social domination. It involves 
a definite asymmetry of social power in which relations of 
autonomy and dependence are both produced, and through the 
passage of time reproduced, differentiating between those social 
actors who exercise control and those who are controlled. 

Social control and the exercise of exploitative power in 
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small-scale societies can only involve the control of people and 
their labour-product. The means of material production 
(technologies etc.) are so simple that they are accessible to all and 
do not provide any possible foundation for domination. The 
possible sources of control, therefore, relate to (i) control over 
the circulation of the surplus labour-product and the organisation 
of subsistence activities (ii) control over the reproductive 
capacities of individuals within the social group i.e. biological 
reproduction (iii) socially defined statuses/positions/life-chances 
(iv) control over knowledge or non-material resources deemed to 
be essential to the well-being of the group (v) control of the means 
of social signification related to social standing e.g. prestige items. 

Meillassoux (1972; 1981) has argued that a fundamental 
feature of lineage systems or ‘domestic communities’ is the 
control of elders over the biological means of group reproduction. 
An essential mechanism by means of which elders maintain their 
authority is by establishing control over procreative women who 
are used to establish marriage alliances with other groups. The 
effect of such a system is to reduce women, in part, to objects of 
exchange so that they become counters in a system of power in 
which their sexual capacity for human reproduction is exploited. 
By means of the control of women the elders can also control the 
possibilities for marriage of junior men. In order to bolster up this 
form of control marriage within the local lineage or domestic 
group must be prohibited hence ‘endogamy becomes incest, and 
sexual prohibition a taboo’ (Meillassoux 1981, p. 45). The repro- 
duction of the local community is thus seen by Meillassoux in 
terms of the reproduction of human labour-power and this is 
identified with control over human reproduction and the ‘means’ 
of that reproduction, women. The analysis suggests that control 
over women is isomorphic with control over the differential 
allocation of labour between individual societal units. However 
as Edholm, Harris and Young (1977) and Harris and Young 
(1981, p. 120) have pointed out there is no necessary relationship 
between the two, nor is the control of procreative women the only 
means of achieving the differential allocation of labour-power 
between domestic units, and thus the primary source of social 
power. 

The sexual division of labour in many small-scale societies 
may result in a situation in which not only the elders (usually 
male) but also men as a whole can be regarded as exploiting 
women through the extraction of their labour-product which 
passes into the hands of their husbands and ultimately enters into 
the managerial sphere of the elders. Despite, or perhaps as a 
result of the dominant place women occupy as producers and in 
the sphere of ‘domestic’ labour they may not acquire any definite 
status within the social relations of production. Mackintosh 
writes, in her feminist critique of Meillassoux: ‘it is not the 
“domestic community” which has existed from pre-history, but 
female subordination. Control of women’s fertility and sexuality, 
labour and progeny, has always been sought by dominant groups 
and classes as one means of control of reproduction of the social 
system. And this control has always had to be fought for, and 
maintained by political, economic and ideological means’ 
(Mackintosh 1977, p. 126, my emphasis). The essential point of 
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Mackintosh’s critique is that Meillassoux analyses the subordi- 
nation of women, as a given rather than as a fundamental con- 
tradiction, source of struggle and clash of interests within dom- 
estic communities (ibid., p. 122). The sexual division of labour 
may be complementary, that is in instances in which there is a 
recognition of exchange between the sexes with each producer 
controlling his/her labour-product. However in lineage systems in 
which the product is appropriated at various managerial levels 
(household/elder) this complementarity often ceases to exist. It 
may result in a ‘quite systematic “non-valorisation” of women’s 
labour, which derives from the nature of social relations between 
the sexes’ (Edholm, Harris and Young 1977, p. 123). Molyneux 
(1977) amongst others, has argued that the sexual division of 
labour is neither to be viewed as merely a technical division nor as 
a ‘natural’ development predicated on the fact that women, not 
men, give birth to children etc. but that it correlates with a sexual 
hierarchy acting to distribute men and women to, respectively, 
superior and inferior positions. Female agents play a consider- 
able, if not a primary role in the production process. The sexual 
division of labour, characteristic of all small-scale societies, does 
not arise in some spontaneous, natural way but is actively main- 
tained by determinate social practices, in kin relations, in myth- 
ology and in ritual. It is the site of an important inequality both in 
terms of labour effort expended and in the differential social 
evaluation of forms of production; women typically confined to 
the ‘domestic sphere’ of cooking, child rearing etc., manual 
labour on the fields and excluded from political decision making 
while men engage in, albeit the production of primary staples, but 
also in prestigious hunting activities (normally contributing very 
little to calorific output), in managing the labour product, and in 
highly visible, public juridical and ideological practices: ‘women’s 
exclusion from certain forms of representation is yet another 
means by which they are controlled, by which their invisibility is 
created . . . their disappearance is socially created and constantly 
reaffirmed’ (Edholm, Harris and Young 1977, 126). Like virtually 
all other facets of social life the subordination of women and their 
exploitative domination by men is not cross-culturally valid. For 
example Iroquois women seem to have been in a position of 
considerable power controlling the economic organisation of 
their social system (Brown 1975). Although such examples appear 
to be the exception rather than the rule (mother’s brothers are 
usually in important positions of power in matrilineal and matri- 
local societies) it need not concern us to be gender specific ina 
prehistoric context i.e. to suggest that men control and exploit 
women or vice versa unless, of course, this can be unequivocably 
demonstrated from the substantive data. The important point to 
be made is that sexual differences in small-scale societies are in 
the vast majority of known cases transcribed into relations of 
inequality, domination and exploitation. Gender differences are 
the site of considerable tension and negotiation for position and 
social standing. Differential power relations along sexual lines, 
and the need to bolster up these differences, to naturalise and 
legitimise them are commonplace. 

So far we have discussed the possibility of the exploitation 
of individuals in relation to gender differences and, concomi- 
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tantly, the differential distribution of life-chances translated 
along these gender differences. Elders are also able to reinforce 
their authority by reserving for their own use a disproportionate 
amount of social surplus which rather than being redistributed to 
the direct producers is used to acquire and gain control over 
prestige goods, serving to enhance their social standing in relation 
to others both within the local community and in relation to other 
social groups. The need to acquire such prestige goods on the part 
of junior members of the lineage in order to engage in exchange 
relationships increases their degree of dependency on the elders 
and the need to make continual prestations of goods and services. 

Another medium of social control is differential access to 
knowledge, usually ritual knowledge, thought to be essential to 
the well-being of the group. Economic activity in a large number 
of small-scale societies is very much related to a presumed con- 
junction between the producers and the supernatural. The powers 
of the spirits, mediated through the ancestors to the elders are 
seen as directly influencing prosperity. Production becomes 
presented as the benevolent intervention of the spirits in the 
world of the living which, in turn, serves to legitimate a structure 
of social relations depending on a principle of anteriority in the 
production process. Offerings must regularly be made in order to 
maintain the benevolence of the spirit world in the form of pre- 
scribed ritual acts, knowledge of the significance and content of 
which is confined to elders and/or age-sets. The continued repro- 
duction of the social group is thus conceived as being dependent 
upon a relationship with the supernatural which can only be 
maintained by those in positions of authority. 


Contradictions and transformations 

A major structural contradiction can be posited as being 
present in small-scale lineage societies, a contradiction between a 
supposed symmetry of kin relations within the local group requir- 
ing disinterested reciprocity and the asymmetry of power 
relations between individuals and groups involving exploitative 
social relations. Kin relations, in the process, become trans- 
formed into political relations. Friedman (1975) and Friedman 
and Rowlands (1977) have demonstrated how generalised 
exchange between a number of lineage groups may lead to the 
development of hierarchies between them. These unstable hier- 
archies may be transformed into positions of relative rank through 
such means as the manipulation of surpluses, communal feasting 
etc. Lineages which are able to produce feasts large enough to 
feed the entire local community are deemed to be able to do so 
because of the influence of the spirit world. As influence is 
regarded in terms of genealogical proximity, lineages with large, 
socially displayed and consumed surpluses are able to claim 
positions of anteriority in relation to the spirit world which confers 
rank. This obviously results in a transformation of the social 
relationships existing between individual lineage-groups. In the 
patrilineal, patrilocal groups which Friedman uses as the basis for 
the model differences between local groups may be reinforced by 
the valorisation of bridewealth from being merely a counter in a 
system of identical exchange (a bride for a bride) to having 
differential exchange value, a direct form of wealth. Such pro- 
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cesses of competition and hierarchisation between local lineage 
groups directly contradict the fact that each individual group has 
no independent structural existence but forms part and parcel of 
a wider social network. The successful demographic expansion of 
one such local unit or a significant degree of increase in productive 
output can directly undermine the conditions of existence for its 
continued growth by increasing internal social contradictions. 

Although transformations may take place in the nature of 
between-group relations leading to asymmetries of prestige and 
power, differential power relations predicated on unequal access 
to social resources are already present within the local group and 
are likely to be reproduced in a fairly stable form. We have seen 
that exploitative social relations exist between social agents, 
primarily on the basis of sex (men/women) and age (elders/ 
juniors). These differences may frequently be reinforced by such 
means as age-sets and a great deal of emphasis marking changes 
in the social position of individuals in relation to others e.g. 
initiation rites. Individuals pass through different social statuses 
during their lives in which different forms of behaviour are 
expected. This has clear implications for the degree of solidarity 
attainable by those who are dominated. Asa result of the division 
of social labour in terms of sex and age and the nature of life-cycle 
rituals it is relatively easy to present differential access to 
resources, and therefore power as part of the natural order of 
things. For example as a result of the double exploitation of 
women by men and younger men and women by elders in certain 
lineage groups the contradictions involved in the latter form of 
exploitation can be displaced in terms of the general opposition 
men/women. 


Legitimation of power 

It has been argued in the discussion above that definite 
forms of social inequality involving the differential exercise of 
power and social control are characteristic features of small-scale 
societies. The nature of such power differentials and the consti- 
tution of the exploited group(s) is unlikely to be known through a 
consideration of the archaeological record in most cases and must 
be posited in theory. Furthermore small-scale societies, in com- 
mon with capitalist social formations, are inherently contradictory 
social totalities (Tilley 1982b, p. 36). Definite forms of contra- 
diction exist between the structuring principles on which they are 
based. Now whether or not the social order is reproduced or 
transformed depends, quite crucially, on the manner in which the 
exercise of power by individuals/groups over others is legitimated. 
The exercise of social control to maintain the hegemony of 
specific interest-groups must always appear to be purely arbitrary 
unless it can be neutralised, presented as immutable and self-evi- 
dent, or part of the natural order of things. The reproduction of 
the social order entailing the reproduction of relations of 
inequality cannot be conceived as being an automatic repetitive 
process as it simultaneously involves the reproduction of con- 
tradictions between the structural principles orientating the 
actions of individuals and groups. These contradictions can never 
be dissipated but only temporally displaced. This entails that 
relations of social dominance can only be sustained through the 
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considerable social cost of strategies which must be continuously 
repeated, because in pre-capitalist social formations there are no 
social conditions present which permit a lasting appropriation of 
social labour. Social dominance, in its various forms, must be 
continually disguised and misrepresented by means of the 
ideological legitimation of the social order. What is contingent 
and arbitrary must be made to appear to be natural. 

It has been suggested in some detail elsewhere (Shanks and 
Tilley 1982) that mortuary ritual, in common with other life-cycle 
rituals, may serve to act as a particularly powerful plausibility 
structure serving to legitimate sectional interests hence the 
ubiquity of such practices in small-scale societies. Now such a 
proposition immediately leads us into terminological difficulties 
and claims that rituals do much more than merely legitimate 
asymmetrical power-relations; they simply cannot be ‘written-off 
in this manner. A commonly accepted tenet in anthropology is 
that the term ‘ritual’ should refer to all forms of symbolic 
behaviour. Ritual actions are not just associated with forms of 
institutionalised religion (e.g. contributions in La Fontaine 
1972). In such an approach the domains of the symbolic and the 
ritual become fused, and a common assumption made is that 
human action in this realm, as opposed to more mundane aspects 
of life, refers to cultural values about the world, social relations 
and the place of people in the cosmos. Such a position assumes, 
implicitly or explicitly, the existence of a normative consensus 
without which social life would be impossible. Viewing social 
formations as contradictory totalities leads to the rejection of any 
thesis that social integration must be ipso facto dependent on 
consensual unity. Rituals do indeed express values and meanings 
but these should not be confused as being generally accepted by 
all individuals and groups in society in that these values and 
meanings are in their interests. Asad puts the point this way: ‘is 
the system which is supposed to be necessary for thinking and 
speaking (whether speculatively, or with authoritative force) 
about social life to be identified with what is necessary for living 
in it?’ (Asad 1979, p. 613). 

Accepting the view that ritual is inextricably bound up with 
symbolism and hence a component of all social practices we will 
distinguish between public institutional and non-institutional 
ritual practices. It is the former that play a crucial role in the 
legitimation of the social order. Of course there may be rituals 
that effectively serve to challenge hierarchies (Bourdillon 1978) 
but these are usually unstable because of the lack of institutional- 
isation and what is essentially being manifested in both forms is 
power, either attempts to maintain existing power bases or to 
subvert them. 

Power relations are simultaneously affirmed and misrep- 
resented through ritual activities. Two recurrent types of 
institutionalised ritual activities may be distinguished: (i) rites of 
passage in which individuals are transferred from one social status 
to another, and (ii) calendrical rites associated with fertility and 
the passage of the seasons. The former are always rituals of 
status-elevation while the latter may involve status-reversal 
(Turner 1969, p. 161). Rituals are so strongly embedded in social 
life because they provide an anchoring point for the affirmation of 
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power on the part of specific individuals or groups and the legiti- 
mation of the social order. 

The general form in which Van Gennep (1909) described 
rites of passage as involving rituals of separation, marginal rites 
and rites of aggregation has been verified over and over again 
(e.g. Turner 1967; Leach 1976; La Fontaine 1977). Rites of 
passage are serial in form characterised by a tripartite structure. 
The purposes of such rites are to transfer individuals from one 
social status to another. Individuals can only achieve this change 
of status by going through these rites. Status is socially mediated 
and hence becomes invested with power because such rituals, 
while transferring people from one status to another, also serve to 
demarcate status in terms of an evaluative hierarchy thus main- 
taining discrete social divisions. Intimately associated with such 
rites is the relationship between power and knowledge. The 
process of initiation into a higher status involves the acquisition of 
knowledge in the marginal state. It does not matter what this 
knowledge actually is but what is important is that this knowledge 
exists and demarcates those who possess it and those who do not. 
Knowledge is power and power is knowledge. This knowledge 
cannot be acquired by the individual but must be imparted by 
those in positions of power and serves to legitimate social 
divisions. The fewer people who possess this knowledge the 
greater its value, and the value of this information is greatest 
when it ceases to be useful: when one person has it and does not 
transmit it, hence the knowledge assumed to be held by the dead 
is the most powerful knowledge of all and the authority of the 
elders is by virtue of their closeness to the ancestors who possess 
this ultimate knowledge (Barth 1975, p. 217; La Fontaine 1977). 
Authority, ultimately vested in knowledge and, mediated through 
ritual, becomes projected into the past and naturalised. Further- 
more this power/knowledge relationship is intimately associated 
with the passage of time. The elders possess most knowledge by 
virtue of being old, by their ancestral proximity. 

Rituals of status-reversal, often associated with calendrical 
rites, in which the high become low and the low become high 
reaffirm the position of those in power by this very inversion of 
the hierarchical principle. Reversal is only possible precisely 
because it is a temporary liminal state. The liminality of the 
reversed state symbolises its irregularity and hence asserts the 
impossibility of the social order to be other than it is. Turner 
comments that ‘it is appropriate that rituals of status-reversal are 
often located either at fixed points in the annual cycle or in 
relation to movable feasts that vary within a limited period of 
time, for structural regularity is here reflected in temporal order’ 
(Turner 1969, pp. 165-6). Again there is an intimate association 
between the passage of time and the legitimation of power. 

In the account so far we have outlined an intimate connec- 
tion between ritual, power/knowledge, and the passage of time. 
Power is established through ritual by access to knowledge and 
linked to time. Power becomes articulated onto time which serves 
to naturalise social control. Authority is projected into the past 
and onto a mystical plane associated with the possession of 
knowledge in a manner in which the principles underlying social 
relationships appear to be handed down from the dead to the 
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living and thereby are unquestionable. Another important 
characteristic of institutionalised rituals is their formality, reserve 
and apartness from daily activities. This permits the elaboration 
of symbolic forms which allude to social reality not by presenting 
it, or expressing it, but by presenting it as other than it really is by 
characterising society as a unitary, harmonious whole involving 
song, dance and material symbols. Ritual communication is 
protected against direct evaluation, against empirical reality by its 
formalised premises (Bloch 1977). Thus ritual creates a legitimate 
form of inequality in an imaginary world dislocated from ordinary 
experience. In calendrical rituals associated with fertility and 
social renewal it is in the sphere of gifts to gods that social relation- 
ships between people are played out, misrepresented and thus 
reproduced. 

As we have seen in Chapter 1 above, ideology is to be 
understood as a practice or set of practices operating to secure the 
reproduction of relations of dominance between individuals and 
groups. It may serve to conceal contradictions between the 
structuring principles orientating social actions and social prac- 
tices, misrepresenting an arbitrary social order as an immutable 
social order. Ritual is thus ideological activity. Rituals, through 
stressing the importance of certain principles of social order such 
as the power/knowledge relationship, simultaneously do so only 
by blocking the expression of other principles which may be 
contradictory. Representation is thus partial and distorted and 
forms of representation effected through material culture may be 
actively utilized to displace or ‘resolve’ contradictions which have 
their basis in social practices. Material culture thus may be a 
particularly effective medium through which to legitimate the 
social order precisely because of its materiality which gives it a 
relative permanence and efficacy to ‘act back’ and serve to 
restructure social practices. The immediate ideological effect of 
material culture may be to dissolve oppositional elements present 
in society forming instead an inseparable unity as a form of 
signifying practice. It can be manipulated in specific contexts to 
create on an imaginary plane a universe whose content and form 
differs entirely from social reality, but whose components are 
akin, recognisable and therefore acceptable. This role of material 
culture as playing part and parcel of the legitimation of power 
relationships is now considered below in a specific case study. 


II: Case study 

The existence of communal burial in megalithic tombs 
during the TRB suggests their use by distinctive corporate groups 
or lineages as Renfrew (1973a; 1973b, pp. 146-56; 1976; 1981) has 
argued at length. Whilst we should be aware of the theoretical 
indeterminacy of the term ‘lineage’, and rejecting any conception 
of a distinctive ‘lineage mode of production’ as favoured by Rey 
(1979), amongst others, the term lineage will be used here as a 
shorthand expression for those social groups Douglas has 
described as possessing ‘strong group and weak grid’ i.e. societies 
with a strong sense of identity to outsiders with a weakly 
developed degree of social differentiation (Douglas 1970; 1978). 
The archaeological evidence does not suggest any form of cen- 
tralised political hierarchy during the TRB but the repetition of 
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equivalent acephalous units across space. The evidence thus 
suggests that we are dealing with the kinds of social groups dis- 
cussed above. 


The study region 

The study region, Scania, forms the most southerly prov- 
ince of Sweden. It forms a more or less natural region for study, 
approximately square in shape, and bounded by the sea on three 
sides. The region has a total area of 11,284 km? of which 376 km? 
comprises surface water. Although making up barely 3% of the 
total land area of Sweden it has now, and in the historical and 
prehistoric past, the densest concentration of rural settlement, 
and accounts for 17% of the total arable land in the country. 
Scania is essentially a lowland region with the land nowhere 
exceeding 212 m above sea level. The majority of the landscape 
consists of a flat or undulating plain with gentle slopes and small 
differences in relative relief; 45% of the region is under 100 m 
above sea level and 29% under 33 m. Horst ridges, topographi- 
cally well defined, aligned in a roughly northwest-southeast 
direction break up the lowland (Fig. 1). The vegetation period 
varies between 250 and 270 days, slightly longer in coastal dis- 
tricts, mean annual temperature is c. 77°C and mean annual pre- 
cipitation varies between 600 and 700 mm. The bedrock is 
extremely heterogeneous as the area lies within what has been 
termed the Fennoscandian boundary, transitional between 
ancient rocks of Pre-Cambrian age to the north and younger 
rocks formed in the central European sedimentary basin to the 
south. The soils are brown earths and podsols and are largely 


Fig. 1. The study region: location, topography and main drainage. 
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derived from post-glacial moraine deposits, although as most of 
the material was transported relatively short distances an obvious 
relationship exists between surface soils and the underlying rocks. 


Chronology and periodisation of the TRB and BAC 

Both the relative and absolute chronology of the Scanian 
middle neolithic are dependent on a consideration of the Danish 
material, an unsatisfactory state of affairs, explicable in terms of 
the historical development of middle neolithic (MN) studies in 
Sweden, and the paucity of radiocarbon determinations available. 
On the basis of a large number of Danish MN dates and the few 
determinations from Scania, which do show good concordance 
with those from Denmark, the entire period under consideration 
can be dated to between c. 2600 be and c. 1900 be (3370 BC- 
2385 BC) (Bakker 1979, pp. 142-5; Davidsen 1974; 1978, pp. 
170-1; Larsson 1982, p. 87; Malmros and Tauber 1975; Nielsen 
1977; Tauber 1972). The final phase of the TRB has been dated 
to between c. 2280 bc—2140 be while the entire duration of the 
BAC is between c. 2200 be and 1900 bc. There appears to be 
little chronological overlap between the two traditions, and a 
more or less unilineal line of development is indicated by the C14 
dates. 

A four-phase division of the Scanian TRB willbe adopted 
following the work of Bagge and Kaelas (1950; 1952; Kaelas 
1953a) and a three-phase division of the BAC (Tilley 1982a) 
based, primarily, on ceramic typology. The relative chronology 
proposed by Bagge and Kaelas is identical to the standard Danish 
TRB chronology established by Becker (1954) except that he 
defined a fifth and final phase for the Danish ceramics. This final 
phase has not been thought to exist in Scania (Davidsen 1978, p. 
165; Ebbesen 1975, p. 142) but two recent excavations have 
questioned this assumption (Larsson 1982; Roth 1967). If a fifth 
and final TRB phase does exist in Scania it appears to be confined 
to settlement ceramics. On the basis of the radiocarbon dates 
available it is almost impossible to assess accurately the relative 
duration of the TRB and BAC phases since the standard devi- 
ations of the dates, considered together, are frequently longer 
than the average time-distances between the periods dated. As 
Bakker (1979, p. 141) notes there is no standard procedure which 
can be used to construct the boundary lines between the periods 
which, in practice, is done haphazardly. 

The majority of the monumental megalithic tombs of the 
TRB tradition, the dolmens and passage graves, were constructed 
during a relatively brief period (c. 2700 be-—2500 bc) (Kaelas 
1967; Kjaerum 1967) corresponding to the end of the early 
Neolithic, during which the first dolmens were constructed, and 
the initial phase of the middle Neolithic. Construction had all but 
ended by phase II of the MN TRB. 


The change from the TRB to the BAC - 

general characteristics 

The major features of the change from the TRB to the BAC 
manifested in the archaeological record can be summarised as 
follows: 
(1) Achange from an extremely clustered site distribution to a 
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less clustered distribution, possibly associated with the 
exploitation of a broader range of environmental zones. 

(2) Achange from collective burial in monumental megalithic 
tombs to single flat-grave inhumation. 

(3) Achange froma diversified pattern of site orientations to a 
more uniform arrangement. 

(4) A technological discontinuity in vessel-manufacturing 
techniques (Hulthén 1977, p. 144) and the appearance of 
new artifact types such as the battle-axe. 

(5) Achange from a plethora of vessel forms to simple bowl 
forms. 

(6) An alteration and simplification of ceramic design 
structure. 


Some aspects of these changes will be examined in detail below. 


Site location, economic and environmental evidence 

This study is heavily dependent on the distribution of TRB 
and BAC mortuary sites since few MN TRB settlement sites are 
known from the study region and the vast majority of the non- 
grave finds attributable to the BAC cannot be interpreted as 
representing occupation sites. It is assumed that a fairly close 
connection must have existed between the distribution of the 
burial sites and contemporary domestic settlements. For the TRB 
we have some evidence to support this contention, while for the 
BAC it remains largely supposition. Most of the TRB settlement 
sites discovered in Scania are the result of rescue excavations. In 
only one area, the Hagestad district of south-east Scania, has 
systematic survey work been carried out. This has resulted in the 
discovery of a series of MN TRB sites in close proximity to the 
tombs at distances varying from a few hundred metres to two or 
three kilometres (Strémberg 1971a, p. 371; 1977, pp. 14-15; 
1980; Hulthén 1977, p. 86, Fig. 59). Isolated MN TRB settlement 
sites in other areas are in all cases in close proximity to the tombs. 
Recent rescue excavations associated with the industrial expan- 
sion of Malm in the south-west of the region have resulted in the 
discovery of some twenty domestic sites within a few kilometres 
of the Hindby Mosse dolmen (Fig. 9, nr. 22) (Svensson, pers. 
comm.). This may suggest in this area at least a dispersed pattern 
of individual homesteads associated with a tomb as the quantity 
of artifact materials and the areal extent of the culture layers is 
usually very restricted. A similar connection between BAC 
settlement sites and graves appears to occur in the Hagestad area 
in the south-east of the region (Stromberg 1982, p. 57) but no 
unequivocal evidence is available for other areas of the study 
region. 

In Scania some 107 megalithic tombs are known (Fig. 
2).This distribution map has been compiled from a survey of the 
published literature and Riksantikvarieaémbetet (national monu- 
ments records) reports. A few erroneous sites may have been 
included, but determination of megalithic tombs, because of the 
nature of the monuments, is normally likely to be reliable. Of 
these, forty-eight are dolmens, forty-nine passage graves and ten 
sites are either unclassifiable or probably remains of megalithic 
tombs. As a whole the tombs can be grouped into five fairly 
nucleated clusters on a visual basis (Fig. 2: 1-5). Other sites are 
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rather more isolated, often grouped in pairs or strung out along 
the coast. As is apparent from Fig. 2, the overall distribution is 
strongly coastal and riverine. Many tombs must have been 
destroyed, but the overall distribution is unlikely to be merely 
the result of differential destruction. In all 124 BAC grave sites 
have been discovered. These occur either singly or are grouped in 
gravefields of two, three or four and in one exceptional case 
thirteen graves. The distribution (Fig. 3) is similar to that for the 
TRB tombs except that larger numbers of graves are found in 
inland areas (Table 1). 

Straight-line distances between all the megalithic tombs 
were computed using topographic maps at a scale of 1:50,000. 
This was repeated separately for the dolmens and the passage 
graves and also carried out for BAC grave sites. In the rare cases 
where TRB tombs were closer than 100 m these were treated as 
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Table 1 Distances of grave-types from the nearest coastline. Figures 
in brackets indicate percentages. + Treating contiguous sites 
(< 100 m.) or graves in the same gravefield as one site. 


0O-Skm 5.1-10km 10.1-15km Over15km Total 
AINTRBsites 54(54.0) 21(21.0) 13(13.0) 13 (13.0) 100+ 
AllBACsites 36(41.3) 21(24.1) 9 (10.3) 21 (24.1) 87+ 
Dolmens 22 (47.8)  8(17.4) 9 (19.6) 7 (15.2) 46 
Passage graves 25(55.5) 11(29.4) 4(8.8) §(11.1) 45 


Fig. 2. The distribution of megalithic tombs in the study region. The main sub-regional clusters are indicated. 
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equivalent and the distance measured to the next nearest 
neighbour. All BAC graves in gravefields were treated as one 
site. The distribution of the graves was investigated by nearest- 
neighbour analysis (Hodder and Orton 1976, pp. 38-51) excluding 
sites closer to the coast than to their first nearest neighbour in 
order to avoid boundary effects (ibid., pp. 41-3; Donnelly 1978). 
The results are shown in Fig. 4.' The trend towards a less clustered 
distribution seems to be essentially linear through time, the 
majority of the dolmens being constructed before the passage 
graves (Kaelas 1981). 

A large number of grain impressions in MN TRB pottery 
have been extensively studied by Hjelmqvist (1955; 1962; 1964; 
1979; 1982) from both grave and settlement contexts. A consistent 
picture emerges from all the TRB sites with the two primitive 
wheats, emmer (T. dicoccum) and einkorn (7. monococcum) 
dominating, together making up c. 76% of all determined seed 
impressions. Einkorn is quantitatively better represented at 
almost all the sites although emmer may have increased in import- 
ance during the TRB (Hjelmqvist 1982, p. 113). Naked and 
hulled barley are present at most sites, but in low absolute and 
relative frequencies. Pulses appear to have been quite unimport- 
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ant, only two pea impressions being certainly identified. For the 
BAC only six cereal impressions have been identified, all of 
barley. That this figure is so low is almost certainly due to the fact 
that BAC pottery, in comparison with many TRB ceramics, is 
very thin walled. In Denmark there is evidence for an increase in 
barley cultivation in the final phase of the TRB (Davidsen 1978, 
p. 140; Rowley-Conwy 1978) and it also dominates both in Scania 
and Denmark in the late neolithic and Bronze Age. However, 
there is too little evidence to support any hypothesis of a change 
to predominantly barley cultivation in the BAC. 

Animal remains are usually poorly preserved, few in 
number and no quantitative studies have been carried out. At the 
Hindby Mosse settlement site bone remains of cattle, sheep/goat, 
pig and red deer were reported along with large numbers of fish 
hooks (Salomonsson 1971, p. 74). Cattle, pig, sheep/goat and red 
deer are also recorded at a few other sites in varying combi- 
nations (Gejvall 1973; Persson 1982; Stromberg 1968, p. 128; 
1978, p. 83). In Denmark there is evidence for an increase in 
importance of cattle during the TRB, with pig dominating in the 
early phases (Higham 1969; Madsen n.d.). Hunting and gathering 
appears to have played an additive role throughout the TRB. For 


Fig. 3. The distribution of Battle-Axe/Corded-Ware grave sites in the study region (source: Tilley 1982a). 
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the BAC the only economic evidence comes from animal bones 
(mostly artifacts) in the graves (Mghl 1962; Malmer 1962, p. 800, 
Table 99). Of these over 50% represent wild animals, roe and red 
deer predominating. The domestic species represented are pig 
and sheep/goat. As Malmer points out (ibid., p. 800) the reliability 
of this evidence, as economic indicators, is extremely dubious. 

Clark (1977) has noted a strong regional correlation 
between the distribution of the megalithic graves and lime-rich, 
tractable soils. This feature is also true for the majority of the 
BAC grave sites. Only the lighter, better drained, sandy soils 
would have been readily accessible with a neolithic technology. It 
is questionable whether ard marks found under some Danish 
megalithic tombs really do imply animal traction as Sherratt has 
suggested (Sherratt 1981). Higham, in a detailed analysis of the 
bone remains from a number of TRB sites, found nothing to 
suggest either the use of animals for traction or keeping large 
numbers of sheep for wool (Higham 1969, p. 206). If a ‘secondary 
products revolution’, associated with the use of the plough did 
occur in Scandinavia it would seem to be later than the MN. 

In order to investigate the relationship between sites and 
land-use patterns more closely a series of site catchment analyses 
were carried out (Higgs and Vita Finzi 1970; Jarman 1972). Two 
potential land-use categories were defined: (i) high potential 
arable land, i.e. light, easily worked, sandy soils with a low clay 
and boulder content (ii) permanent all year round grazing areas 
likely to be available along river courses and in marsh areas. Both 
of these potential land-use categories could be assessed accurately 
using soil maps (Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning series Aa, 
scale 1:50,000) dating from the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. It was not really possible to draw any finer distinc- 
tions in terms of potential land-use categories because recent soil 
maps were only available for a small part of the region. In addition 
these recent maps, because of extensive drainage during the last 
one hundred years, tended to give a distorted picture of the extent 
of waterlogged deposits. Site catchments were analysed using, 
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alternatively, 500 m and 1 km radius catchments for twenty TRB 
settlement sites, representing virtually all those mentioned in the 
published literature, and 1 km and 2 km radius catchments for a 
sample of twenty TRB tombs and twenty BAC grave sites drawn 
using a table of random numbers. The results of these studies 
were then compared with a random sample of twenty control 
catchments (Fig. 5). An obvious difference exists between the 
control catchments and those of the settlement and TRB and 
BAC grave sites in that the former contain negligible quantities of 
high potential arable land and permanent grazing areas. Secondly 
a considerable difference (significant at p = >0.001 using a 
chi-square test for independence on the sums of the hectare 
figures) exists between the 1 km radius catchments for TRB 
settlement sites and the TRB tombs. The majority of the former 
contain significantly larger areas of arable and permanent grazing 
potential. This may suggest that the tombs were located on the 
edges of some site territories rather than at their centres, an 
assumption often made. No significant differences seem to exist 
between the catchments of the TRB tombs and those of BAC 
grave sites. Finally the 0.5 km radius catchments for the TRB 
settlement sites indicates, primarily, selection for high class 
arable land with a variable permanent grazing potential. A few of 
the catchments with low arable potential are indicative of tempor- 
ary hunting and gathering locations. However, it should be borne 
in mind that the arable area actually required for small-scale 
agrarian populations will have been small (Flannery 1976). 

The period under consideration broadly corresponds to the 
later half of the early sub-boreal (SB1) pollen zone as dated by 
Nilsson (1961; 1964) for southern and central Scania and Diger- 
feldt (1974; 1975) for north-eastern and western Scania. The main 
feature of the development of the forest vegetation, which had 
attained stable climax conditions with a maximum extension 
during the preceding late Atlantic period, during the SB1 is a 
retrogression of the broad-leaved climax forests primarily 
associated with human influence following the introduction of 


Fig. 4. The trend in R values for (A) all TRB and BAC grave sites and (B) dolmens (D), passage graves (PG) and all BAC grave sites for first, 
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agriculture. The general increase in non-arboreal pollen (NAP) 
levels is considerably more marked in the pollen diagrams from 
the south and west of Scania than in the north-east? (Digerfeldt 
1974) or in Blekinge (Berglund 1966), the county immediately to 
the north-east of Scania. In these areas no megalithic tombs are 
known, and few BAC sites. The overall extent of the forest 
clearance is rather difficult to establish from the pollen diagrams. 
The increase in NAP at the beginning of the ‘land occupation 
phase’ in the early neolithic is only of moderate proportions (c. 
6-15%) and never amounts to anything like the high values 
associated with late glacial layers, taken to indicate sparse tree 
cover (Nilsson 1948, pp. 43-4). Cleared areas were probably 
small and the majority of the region must still have remained 
densely forested. More extensively settled areas may have been 
gradually converted into unstable regeneration woodlands with 
considerable shrub cover (Berglund 1969, p. 22; Bartholin et al. 


Fig. 5.Potential land-use categories for the sites. Catchment size 
radius is shown. Key: A — arable land; G— permanent grazing; O- 
other. The points of the triangles represent 100% of each category. 
1 and 2: TRB settlement sites; 3 and 4: megalithic tombs; 5 and 6: 
BAC grave sites; 7: random control catchments. 
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1981, pp. 45-6). The trend in the pollen diagrams does not seem 
to be linear. They show an increase in AP (arboreal pollen) 
during the middle of SB1 (c. 2600 BC) i.e. at the beginning of the 
MN, followed by an increase in NAP levels towards the end of 
SB1 (c. 2200 BC) which Berglund (1969) suggests represents an 
expansion stage. To what extent these fluctuations of AP and 
NAP during SB1 actually do relate to significant expansions and 
decreases of the area of cleared land is unclear. Taking the pollen 
curves at face value they suggest an initial land-clearance phase 
during the early neolithic followed by a static period in the early 
MN (megalithic TRB) followed by an increased extent of clear- 
ance during the final TRB and BAC. This might be correlated 
with the spread of BAC sites into more inland areas (Fig. 3, 
Table 1). 

Both the TRB and BAC appear to have been characterised 
by cereal-based economies, supplemented by hunting, fishing, 
gathering and livestock. In view of the predominantly forested 
environment a cattle-based economy as proposed in Early Euro- 
pean Agriculture to be associated with megalithic tombs (Jarman, 
Bailey and Jarman Eds., Ch. 7) is extremely unlikely in this case 
(see also calculations in Halstead 1981, p. 314). It is significant 
that the pig, well suited to forest foraging, is the quantitatively 
best represented species on a large number of Danish sites, with 
cattle increasing proportionally during the TRB sequence 
(Higham 1969; Madsen n.d.). 

No drastic environmental changes took place during the 
period under consideration and, based on the numbers of grave 
sites in the lack of other reliable evidence, there is no evidence for 
any significant increase in population levels. The data, such as it 
is, does not indicate much if any change in economic practices. 
The catchment analyses suggest that both TRB and BAC sites 
were largely restricted to a limited range of high quality, tractable, 
arable soils. There is nothing which suggests the need to compete 
for scarce or critical resources. The sites are quite densely clus- 
tered in areas of high agricultural potential but, equally, there are 
large empty spaces with equally good soils in which no tombs or 
settlement sites are known. This is unlikely to be solely the result 
of differential site-destruction. If we are to explain the change 
from the TRB to the BAC, therefore, we must look to social 
factors. 


Space, time and place 

The outstanding feature of the MN TRB is the construction 
and repeated use of monumental megalithic tombs. The monu- 
mentality of these tombs has not gone unnoticed by archaeologists 
but attempts to explain this monumentality have tried to relate it 
to the need to control resources such as land in the face of popu- 
lation pressure (Renfrew 1976; Chapman 1981). Leaving aside 
the absence of any evidence for population pressure these expla- 
nations have failed to account for the form and historical signifi- 
cance of these monuments (see Hodder, Ch. 5 above). In this 
section we will consider them in relation to space-time referents 
and a sense of place (Tuan 1974). 

Space and time should not be conceived as neutral 
backdrops to action but as being actively involved in it. People 
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define space and time and, in turn, space and time mediate and 
structure social relationships. Space and time are inextricably 
bound up together. For example we say it takes so many hours to 
go from A to B. Social life is given shape and form through space 
and, therefore, societies generate social principles for marking 
boundaries on the ground and mapping social relationships. 
These relationships may not be so much projected onto a symbolic 
plane but transformed through it. In this sense space does not 
merely reflect social organisation but once space has been 
bounded and shaped it is no longer a neutral datum; it exerts 
influence. Objects and architecture are affected by their place in 
the space of others. Presence, position and absence or ‘negative 
presence’ are of crucial importance (S. Ardener 1981). Places 
stand out and are vested with meanings and significance. They are 
far more than merely locational nodes in a spatial lattice. Places 
exist through time and in space, and sacred places, such as the 
megaliths, command awe and respect and this is an obvious 
reason for their monumentality. They have survived to the 
present day whereas contemporary domestic settlements have 
long since become invisible. The permanence of these sacred 
places thus contrasts with the mundane world of the living. The 
megaliths deny time, they assert permanence, continuity and 
stability and as such serve to project the present into the future 
and into the past existing independently from the flux and change 
of the world of the living. They are material symbols of power 
through which time is denied and space mediated. 

There can be little doube as to the importance of the 
megaliths as public symbols. In an essentially flat or undulating 
region, such as the study area, they must have been impressive 
landmarks, at least at short distances, with a high imageability. 
They are designed to impinge upon the eye. As Fleming (1973) 
puts it they are tombs for the living as much as for the dead. They 
also may have acted as instruments for the creation and main- 
tenance of political and social space. This proposition is examined 
below. 

The orientation of the architectural components of 
archaeological sites is one of the most frequently recorded classes 
of information yet rarely are any detailed analyses undertaken. If 
any investigation of orientation is taken at all this normally takes 
the form of summary statistics of how many sites are orientated in 
such and such a direction rather than another. At this point the 
analysis normally concludes, or rather fails to conclude, what the 
significance of orientating a particular site or series of sites in one 
direction rather than another might be. Insufficient attention has 
been paid to the relationships between sites. 

A number of questions can be raised concerning the 
relationships between the orientation of the megaliths: Do any 
principles seem to underlie the overall pattern? For instance, 
does the orientation of one tomb appear to have any effect upon 
that of another or is it a purely random relationship? If there are 
principles underlying the orientation of the sites do these hold 
good for the entire distribution in the study area or vary between 
sub-regional groups? Do natural boundaries in the landscape, 
such as river-valleys, have any effect upon the orientation of the 
tombs? 
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Initially it is suggested that if tombs are aligned in the same 
direction this may symbolise social relations of identity between 
the social groups who erected them. Conversely, if orientated in 
opposing directions (e.g. N-S/W-E) this may symbolise the 
opposition or relations of non-identity between social groups, 
metaphorically represented through spatial alignments. How- 
ever, such relationships may be opposed in other areas, and soin 
the same material form relations of both identity and non-identity 
may be expressed in terms of directional symbolism. An essential 
assumption of this work is that the tombs, as a whole, and regard- 
less of their particular time of construction, all acted together as 
symbolic and social markers being vested with social significance. 

Allinformation which it was possible to obtain with regard 
to the orientation of the megalithic tombs was collected from 
publications and Riksantikvariedmbetet reports. This infor- 
mation is almost always expressed in terms of different cardinal 
points of the compass but is detailed enough for our purposes. For 
dolmens there is information for the orientation of the chamber, 
and for those with long, as opposed to round mounds, for the 
orientation of the mound and/or stone setting. For passage graves 
there are data for the orientation of the chamber, passage and the 
direction in which the passage entrance faces. As most passage 
graves were built with a circular surrounding mound no infor- 
mation is available for this feature except in the few cases in which 
an elongated axis was present. 

In order to obtain an objective measure of the degree of 
similarity or difference between the orientation of an architec- 
tural component, such as the chamber, of one site and another a 
simple orientation index was devised. If we take, for example, the 
orientation of the chamber of a dolmen or a passage grave there 
are eight major axes along which it can lie: N-S/ W-E/NE-SW/ 
NW-SE /ENE-WSW / ESE~-WNW/NNW-SSE/NNE-SSW. If 
we compare the orientation of the chamber of two sites there are 
thirty-six possible different combinations. Taking the axes along 
which the chambers are orientated there are four possible cases 
of rotation through 90 ° (e.g. N-S/W-E), eight possible cases of 
rotation through 67°, 45°, 23° and eight cases where the chamber 
can be orientated in the same direction. A simple matrix can be 
used to summarise these relationships. Five categories can be 
distinguished to summarise the degree of similarity in the orien- 
tation of two sites: 


Class 1 rotation on an axis through 90° 
Class 2 rotation on an axis through 67° 
Class 3 rotation on an axis through 45° 
Class 4 rotation on an axis through 23° 
Class 5 orientation along the same axis 


Class 1 relationships are relationships of total opposition on an 
axis while class 5 relationships are identical. Sites may fall 
between these two extremes (classes 2-4) to a varying degree. 
Considering the relationship between the direction in which the 
passage entrance of passage graves face nine possible orientation 
classes through 180° are derivable from a situation in which 
passage entrances face each other, but in fact are opposed, being 
rotated through 180° on the same axis, to that in which passage 
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Table 2 The frequency of classes of orientation relationships 
between first nearest neighbours. A: chamber of dolmens and 
passage graves; B: chamber of passage graves; C: chamber of 
dolmens; D: passage-axis of passage graves; E: mound/stone 
setting of long dolmens; F: passage-entrance of passage graves. 
Class 1: rotation through 90° (A-E), 180° (F). Class 5 (A-E), 9 (F) 
orientation in the same direction. 


Class A B Cc D E F 
1 5 5 3 0 0 0 
2 11 6 1 3 4 5 
3 10 6 3 5 4 2 
4 6 9 2 10 3 2 
5 5 5 1 3 4 0 
Ge eo WT ey eee ee gy sg 0 
7 2 
8 5 
9 4 


entrances face in the same direction, being orientated on the 
same axis. 


Orientation relationships: nearest neighbours 

The first analysis was concerned to determine the degree of 
similarity between the orientation of nearest neighbours. Are 
neighbouring tombs always orientated in the same direction and, 
if not, what degree of variability is there? The only possible basis 
for comparison between dolmens and passage graves is between 
the orientation of the chamber. For sites with two chambers in the 
same mound the orientation of both these chambers as com- 
pared with that of the first nearest neighbour. In cases where two 
sites were the nearest neighbour of each other the relationship 
was only counted once to avoid distortion. Table 2 presents the 
results of a series of analyses. 

One point to emerge from this table is the overall lack of 
similarity between the orientation of first nearest neighbours 
along all dimensions. Secondly the majority of the tombs are 
neither orientated in the same or completely opposite directions 
but fall midway between these two extremes. In no cases are the 
passage axes of passage graves, the mound/stone settings of 
dolmens and the entrances of passage graves orientated in com- 
pletely opposing directions. This type of correlation, based on 
first nearest neighbours, is rather unsatisfactory for a number of 
reasons; because of the lack of information for some sites and that 
many first nearest neighbours were pairs of tombs rather than 
different sites. The analysis also assumes that the relationship 
between the orientation of first nearest neighbours was particu- 
larly important which may or may not be the case. Rather than 
extend the analysis to n nearest neighbours it was decided to 
analyse the orientation relationships between sub-regional clus- 
ters of tombs where sufficient evidence permitted. Quite obvi- 
ously, when we are searching for some underlying structure as 
regards the directional placement of the tombs it is essential that 
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relevant information is available for all or the majority of sites in 
any sub-regional group. 


Tombs in the Haslév/Skegrie area 

This area is in the south-west of the study region and 
thirteen megalithic graves are closely clustered along a roughly 
north-south river axis (Fig. 6). Of these sites ten are dolmens, two 
are passage graves and one unclassified site possesses two adjoin- 
ing chambers. All the dolmens, with the exception of site 15 
which has a round mound, are long dolmens. One of these dol- 
mens (site no. 29) has two chambers, both orientated in the same 
direction. Five of the sites are to the east of the river axis and eight 
are to the west. This natural boundary or axis in the landscape 
appears to provide a clear division between the sites to the east or 
west of it in terms of directional placement. All the grave mounds 
of the megaliths lying to the west of the river axis are orientated 


Fig. 6. The distribution of megalithic tombs in the Haslév/Skegrie 
area of the study region. 1: dolmen; 2: passage grave; 
3: unclassified. 
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in a different direction from each other. As grave 15 is circular, 
admittedly, there is no information as regards its orientation but 
this feature in itself makes it distinctive from all the other grave 
mounds. By contrast every grave mound of the sites to the east of 
the river axis is orientated in the same direction: NW-SE. There 
appears to be quite a clear contrast between the directional 
placement of the grave mounds of the site according to which side 
of a north-south river-axis they lie. Taking the group as a whole 
only one site (no. 29) to the west of the river, possesses a grave 
mound orientated in the same direction as those to the east of the 
river. 

The chamber of every tomb to the west of the river is 
orientated in a different direction. There is a complete lack of 
uniformity. Unfortunately information for chamber orientation 
was only available for site 101 to the east of the river axis. If we 
compare the orientation of the chamber of every tomb to the west 
of the river with that of every other tomb on the western side, 
there are twenty-eight different possible relationships. There 
appears to be an underlying structure to the orientation of the 
chambers of these tombs in relation to each other. Firstly every 
tomb has a class 1, 2, 3 and 4 relationship to another tomb. Even 
though every site is orientated in a different direction the degree 
of distinction in terms of directional placement varies between 
them. Class 1 relationships (rotation through 90°) occur between 
sites 39/68; 15/51; 31/29; 30/40. Only one of these relationships 
occurs between sites adjacent to each other in the sequence (nos. 
15/51). The pattern to emerge, at first glance, is a seemingly 
chaotic set of relationships with a complete lack of any regularity. 
However, looking a little more closely we can see that the two 
sites at either end of the distribution (nos. 29/39) possess a class 4 
relation, the next two sites from either end of the distribution 
have a class 1 relation and for the next four sites this sequence is 
repeated (Fig. 7). 

Superficially the orientation relationships between these 
sites display an almost anarchic dissimilarity yet underneath this 
apparent lack of coherence runs a definite structure characterised 
by similarity and opposition. Class 4 orientation relations only 
require slight rotation through 23°. So the sites at either end of the 
distribution are different from each other, but not too dissimilar. 
The next two sites from either end of the distribution directly 
oppose each other, yet are not too dissimilar from the sites at 
either end, and so on. 

It might be argued that the underlying structure found in 
relation to the orientation classes existing between the tombs 
west of the river axis could be the result of a random process in 
which the orientation of one site is not actually related to that of 
others, as postulated here. In order to investigate this possibility 
a computer simulation of random permutations of orientations 
between the eight sites was run and the resulting orientation 
relationships assessed. For this study a group of random permu- 
tations of eight positive integers was generated. Each of these 
integers were then converted into site orientations. Orientation 
relationships were then assessed, using the five classes discussed 
above, between those sites at either end of the distribution, the 
next two sites from either end of the distribution and so on. 700 
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separate simulations were performed. A class 4 orientation 
relationship occurred between the sites at either end of the 
distribution 163 times. In only eight simulations was the next 
orientation relationship between the second site from either end 
of the distribution a class 1 relationship, with a class 4 relationship 
also existing between the sites at either end. In four simulations 
out of the 700 a 4141 pattern, as exists between the sites, did 
occur. It is therefore concluded that it is extremely unlikely that 
such a set of orientation relationships between the sites could 
occur solely as a result of chance or random processes. 

Turning once more to the orientation relationships between 
the grave mounds on either side of the river none of these are in 
direct opposition (class 1 relationship) so despite the overall 
differences between the orientation of the grave mounds on 
either side of the river axis these do not take the form of categori- 
cal oppositions. The two chambers of site 29 west of the river are 
‘balanced’ by the two chambers of site 101 east of the river and the 
passage entrances of site 51 and one of the passages at site 101 
face each other, displaying reflective symmetry. 

From analyses of other sub-regional groups of tombs in the 
study region one particularly interesting feature arose: groups of 
tombs were only clearly opposed in the sense that a number of 
tombs either did or did not share the same orientation in relation 
to other groups when placed along N-S river axes. This did not 
occur for tombs along W-E river axes or for groups of tombs not 
related to a river axis. In these cases the sets of orientation 
relationships were extremely ramified and no coherent differ- 
ences occurred between the tombs situated on either side of the 


Fig. 7. Classes of chamber-orientation relationships for the 
megalithic tombs west of the river in the Hasl6v/Skegrie area of the 
study region. 
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river axis. This may suggest a special symbolic significance 
accorded to a N-S axis, contrasting with W-E. 

By contrast to the complicated sets of orientation relation- 
ships existing between the TRB tombs the BAC flat graves 
exhibit considerable unity. In the earliest phase all the graves are 
orientated either N-S or NNE-SSW. The BAC graves are not 
highly visible landmarks and complex sets of similarities and 
oppositions in their directional placement are no longer evident. 
The overall unity in BAC burial practices (see below) is matched 
by a lack of variability in grave placement. 


Mortuary practices 

Human burial at the megalithic tombs involved an elabor- 
ate sequence of associated activities including the deposition of 
large quantities of elaborately decorated ceramics, caches of 
broken and unbroken axes and flint fragments (mostly unre- 
touched), amber beads, in many cases, and the sprinkling of red 
ochre in some tombs (Stromberg 1971a; 1971b). Different types 
of flooring were put in the same tombs, which were used succes- 
sively for long time-periods. 

In Scania the human bone-remains have only been 
described in sufficient detail to permit a quantitative analysis at 
two sites, Ramshég and Carlshégen (Stromberg 1971a). These 
analyses have been discussed in detail in a previous publication 
(Shanks and Tilley 1982) and here only a few points will be made. 
Collective burial was practised and the osteological remains 
were completely disarticulated. There is clear evidence for the 
deliberate selection and ordering of body-parts which were differ- 
entially grouped in a number of piles in and at the tombs. Differ- 
ences in the frequency of various skeletel parts such as the skull, 
ribs, upper and lower limb-bones, were too great to be accounted 
for solely in terms of differential preservation. Regrouping of the 
disarticulated remains was carried out incorporating basic body 
symmetries such as upper and lower halves of the body, trunk/ 
limbs and right/left body-parts. Contrasts also exist in the treat- 
ment of juvenile and adult remains, but no clear male/female 
distinctions are evident. At one of the sites, Carlshégen, the 
disarticulated bone remains were segregated by laterally placed 
stone slabs dividing the chamber of the tomb into sections. 

Reliable and detailed qualitative comparisons with the 
human osteological material at other tombs are difficult to make 
since most of the excavations are old, bone material is usually not 
well preserved, and insufficient attention was paid to stratigraphic 
relationships. Site publications are brief and mainly concerned 
with the description of artifacts. Chamber division does appear to 
be a common feature in passage graves (Stromberg 1971a, pp. 
251-66). The only other comparison that can be made is that 
disarticulation always occurs (Almgren 1910, p. 72; Hansen 1923, 
pp. 283-8, 1924, p. 5; 1930, pp. 77-8; 1938, p. 25; Stromberg 
1971b, p. 12). 

A series of radiocarbon dates are available for Ramshég 
and Carlshégen (Stromberg 1971a, pp. 200-4). These indicate 
that the majority of the osteological remains at Ramsh6g were 
deposited during phase Ib of the TRB (c. 2600 bc) while for 
Carlshdgen the dates indicate deposition during the final phases 
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of the TRB (c. 2270 bc). In the light of these temporal differences 
it is interesting to note (i) that evidence for the selection and 
arrangement of bones and the symbolic exploitation of bodily 
boundaries is more marked at the later tomb; (ii) virtually all the 
human bones recovered from Carlshégen were confined to 
bounded, demarcated sections of the chamber while at Ramshég 
the human remains were found in the chamber, the passage and 
in earth graves immediately outside the tomb. 

Although inhumation is the dominant burial practice 
connected with the megaliths finds of burnt or scorched bones are 
known from five dolmens and eight passage graves (Burenhult 
1973; Stromberg 1968, pp. 197-200 and refs.; 1971a, p. 100). The 
finds are usually small and amount to no more than a few bone 
fragments. These have been made in the chamber, passage, 
immediately outside the passage entrance, and in the close vicin- 
ity of the tombs. In one case at the Hindby Mosse dolmen 
(Burenhult 1973) there were seventy-one discrete concentrations 
of burnt bone. Most of these were placed directly under the slabs 
of the cairn in a confined area on the eastern side of the tomb and 
are clearly associated with its construction (ibid. , p. 43). Of these 
bone fragments 94% consisted of human skull remains from some 
ten individuals. It is in precisely the area where these burnt bone 
fragments were buried that pottery was successively deposited 
during the TRB. At the Trollasten dolmen eleven concentrations 
of burnt bone were discovered in a low cairn outside the tomb. 
Two further concentrations were situated in the chamber and the 
passage. These bone concentrations, consisting of skull-remains, 
vertebrae, ribs and long bones in varying associations were 
deposited with flint artifacts and axes, the latter dateable to phase 
IIL or IV of the TRB (Strémberg 1968, pp. 119-36). It is on, in and 
under the low stone cairn that a large pottery concentration 
occurs. At the Gillhég passage grave burnt bone deposits, strati- 
graphically related to a primary phase of use, were found 
immediately outside the entrance to the tomb again associated 
with a large concentration of ceramics (Rydbeck 1932, pp. 38-9). 

These burnt bone-remains have been discussed in relation 
to sacrifice or cannibalism, but in the light of the evidence for 
deliberate selection and arrangement of bone materials during 
the TRB other interpretations may be more plausible. It was 
noted (Shanks and Tilley 1982) that specific classes of bones such 
as the skull, upper and lower limbs, were consistently under or 
over-represented at Ramshég and Carlshégen so that selection of 
skeletal parts must have taken place at some stage either before 
or after interment. Destruction of these bones by burning is a 
possible explanation for what happened to at least some of them 
in the light of the evidence discussed above. Furthermore, just as 
the selection, arrangement and disarticulation of skeletal remains 
destroys individuality, another means of achieving this is by 
burning. 

In the BAC there is a substantial change in the nature of 
mortuary practices. Individuality is emphasised for the first time 
and single crouched inhumations in flat graves become the norm, 
but continued use of megalithic tombs is documented in thirteen 
cases (Malmer 1962, pp. 246-53; Strémberg 1968, p. 225; 1971a, 
p. 52). Reliable evidence is available from thirty graves as regards 
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the positioning of the interment. In twenty-one cases the skeleton 
was on the left hand side and on the right hand side in six cases. 
The dead were invariably placed with the head facing east 
(Maimer 1975, p. 40). Three ‘mass’ burials are known, each 
containing more than two skeletons. There is one recorded case 
of an extended skeleton and one of a double grave. All these 
unusual burials are confined to the two largest gravefields, 
Kastanjegarden, Malmo (Winge 1976) and Lilla Bedinge 
(Malmer 1962, pp. 152-80) and can be dated to phases IT and III 
of the BAC. Of the 124 burials known, 116 possessed grave goods 
and there is no evidence for any significant hierarchical distinc- 
tions between them or consistent relationships between artifact 
associations and other features of the mortuary practices such as 
the positioning of the body or physical characteristics of the grave 
itself (Tilley 1982a, pp. 12-22). Grave goods such as battle-axes, 
ceramics, flint axes and chisels were placed in the graves in a 
delimited range of positions with battle-axes by the head, 
ceramics either by the feet or the head and axes behind the back 
(Malmer 1962, pp. 209-19; 1975, pp. 42-4). Grave goods may 
have been differentiated on the basis of sex or age but the number 
of anatomically sexed graves is too few to firmly establish this. 
Overall there is considerable uniformity in mortuary practices. 


Ceramics 

Megalkitkeramiken Ar intensiv, nastan explosiv, kortvarig 

och intern.? (Folke Hansen 1938, p. 27) 
In this graphic statement Hansen, who excavated so many of the 
Scanian passage graves in the first three decades of the twentieth 
century, summed up his belief that there was something important 
and quite dramatic connected with the production and deposition 
of vast quantities of ceramics at the tombs, and the first feature to 
strike anyone is the sheer variety and magnitude of the material. 
Despite the relatively brief period of time during which the 
dolmens and passage graves were constructed they continued to 
be centres of activity throughout the TRB. The Scanian 
megalithic tombs are unique in the entire western European 
distribution in that massive quantities of sherd materials have 
been recovered, principally around and immediately outside the 
entrances to the tombs. These frequently number tens of 
thousands of sherds, representing up to a thousand or more 
vessels. The rate of the deposition of the vessels was not uniform 
throughout the TRB. Bagge and Kaelas (1950; 1952) in a pioneer- 
ing study analysed the sherd materials from five sites in detail and 
grouped them according to temporal phases. Material from the 
earliest phase only amounted to between | and 5% of the 
material, phase II 50-65%, phase III up to 30% and phase IV 
between 1 and 5%. These figures are also generalisable to the 
material from other megalithic graves in Scania in which the 
amount of material attributable to phases I and IV is slight or 
negligible. If a fifth and final phase of the TRB can be dis- 
tinguished in Scania it only appears to occur in settlement 
ceramics, as noted above. Few ceramics can, therefore, be 
associated with the initial period of construction of the tombs and 
at some stage in phase IV ceramic materials ceased to be depo- 
sited at the tombs. 
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Quantities of ceramic materials differ considerably 
between the tombs. Fig. 8 shows the quantities of sherd materials 
recovered from the more reliably and extensively excavated sites. 
These have been grouped into broad classes because, 
undoubtedly, some differences in the frequency of sherd 
materials recovered are partially a result of the extent of the 
excavated area and varying refinement in excavation techniques 
from the beginning of the twentieth century to the present day.* 
However, there is reason to believe that early excavations were 
fairly reliable. For example the Hég passage grave has been 
excavated twice (Hansen 1923; Petré and Salomonsson 1967). 
The later investigation only recovered a small additional quantity 
of sherd materials. In addition the extensive and meticulous 
excavations in the Hagestad area of south-east Scania conducted 
by Stromberg confirm that differences existing between the 
tombs are not to be attributed to either the extent or the sophisti- 
cation of the excavations. 

Returning to Fig. 8 it is evident from an inspection of the 
overall distribution of the megalithic tombs (cf. Figs. 8 and 2) that 
the more isolated sites, nos. 6, 65 and 97 (see Fig. 9), all possess 
small quantities of sherd material, while it is those sites forming 
part of quite densely packed sub-regional clusters in which the 
largest quantities of sherd materials occur. A clear hierarchy of 
sites appears to exist in which, within local groups of tombs, one 
or two sites stand out from the others in terms of the quantities of 
ceramics deposited. Spearman’s coefficient of rank-correlation 
was used to test whether any relationship might exist between the 
size of the tomb and the quantity of ceramics deposited. Grave 
size was estimated on the basis of a variety of criteria: chamber 
area, passage length and/or mound size for different groups of 
tombs. These tests were all negative. No consistent relationship 
exists between the size of the tombs and the amount of ceramic 
materials deposited. 

Early theories attempted to account for the distribution of 
sherd materials outside the tombs by suggesting that they were 
the remains of vessels periodically cleared out of the chamber and 
dumped outside the passage entrance. Thick layers 20 cm or more 
deep are quite usual, and the majority of the sherds are restricted 
to an area of c. 10-15 m”. These occur in many cases in, under and 
over low stone cairns, stone settings or pavements. At some sites 
layers of sherds are separated by comparatively barren stone 
layers and no investigators have ever found remains of the same 
vessel both inside the chamber and outside the tomb. Hansen’s 
early investigations (Hansen 1918a; 1918b; 1923; 1930; 1938) 
were instrumental in seriously questioning the validity of the 
cleaning hypothesis and it is now generally accepted that the vast 
majority of the pots were never taken inside the tombs but were 
deposited outside. In all documented cases the numbers of com- 
plete vessels discovered inside the chamber, as represented by 
sherds, amount to no more than ten or twenty, in many cases less, 
a striking contrast to the hundreds of vessels represented outside 
the tombs. Remains of more or less complete vessels have been 
found in situ in the chambers of the tombs in cases where there 
was little post-depositional disturbance, notably Storegarden 
(Hansen 1930, p. 71, Fig. 39) and a symmetrical distribution of 
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vessels in relation to the passage opening may be indicated. At 
sites where the spatial distribution of the sherds has been recorded 
outside the passage entrance an asymmetrical distribution is 
characteristic. The majority of the sherds are found immediately 
outside and to the right of the passage entrance (10 cases) with a 
roughly symmetrical distribution present in another three. 

At none of the tombs have any complete crushed vessels 
been found in the area outside the passage entrance in situ. It can 
be established that this is not entirely the result of post-depo- 
sitional disturbance as many of the finds were beneath the plough 
layer. It is rare to find all the sherds of a single vessel and Hansen 
even suggested that parts of vessels may have been taken away 
after deposition (Hansen 1938, p. 24). Be that as it may, all the 
material is extremely fragmentary. Careful studies of the distri- 
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bution of sherds from the same vessel (Burenhult 1973, Figs. 
25-44; Strémberg 1968, pp. 184-9; 1971a, pp. 351-2) suggest 
deliberate vessel-crushing. Computer seriation studies of sherds 
from the same vessels may indicate that some vessels were orig- 
inally arranged in roughly semi-circular arcs outside the tombs 
(Saers, pers. comm.). 


Studies of ceramic design 

This section will consider firstly between-site relationships 
in the TRB based on an analysis of sherd materials, controlling 
for chronological variation. Secondly temporal changes in charac- 
teristics of ceramic design will be outlined for the TRB sequence 
at the tombs and compared and contrasted with the earliest phase 
of the BAC using restored or restorable vessels which can be 


Fig. 8. Quantities of sherd materials at the major excavated sites. 1: <1,000; 2: 1-5,000; 3: 5—10,000; 4: 10-15,000; 5: >15,000. 
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accurately dated. Other general contrasts such as that between 
settlement and tomb will also be noted in the course of the 
discussion. 


Relationships between TRB sites 

This study is based on an analysis of the decorated sherds 
from twenty-three TRB sites. Two of these are dolmens, sixteen 
are passage graves, one is an unclassified megalithic tomb and 
four are settlement sites (Table 3). Ceramic materials were 
analysed from all excavated sites in the Lodde/Kavlinge sub- 
regional group of tombs (Fig. 2: 2), where inter-site distances do 
not exceed 15 km and in the case of first, second and third nearest 
neighbours are considerably less. TRB sites were selected for 
study so that they embraced all other areas of the study region, 
including isolated sites and those forming parts of other sub- 
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regional clusters (Figs. 2 and 9). The design attribute, rather than 
the sherd or individual vessels, provides the basic unit of analysis. 
Sample size varies considerably from site to site, dependent on 
the size of the collections® (Table 4). In all a total of 11,983 design 
attributes at the least inclusive level of the classification system 
were recorded from 8,033 individual sherds. 

The classification system utilised in the study of designs on 
the sherd material is hierarchical in form, involving the partition- 
ing of the total data-set from more to less inclusive levels. It 
emphasises alternative attribute states at each level so that no 
single design can be assigned to two different classes at the same 
level. The list of attributes to be recorded was defined in terms of 
formal variation in geometric possibilities which could be reliably 
recorded from the fragmentary sherd material following sugges- 
tions of Friedrich (1970), Redman (1977; 1978) and S. Plog (1980, 


Fig. 9. The distribution of the sites from which sherd material was studied. 1: megalithic tomb; 2: settlement site. Inset refers to Figs. 13-15. 
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Table 3 List of the sites from which sherd materials were studied and primary references. D: dolmen; PG: passage grave; S: settlement site 
ATA: unpublished excavation report in Antikvarisk-Topografiska Arkivet, Stockholm; LUHM: Lunds Universitets Historiska Museum, 


STHM: Statens Historiska Museum, Stockholm; MHM: Malm6é Museum, Malmé. 


Site Name No. Class 
Trollakistan 6 D 
Hindby Mosse 22 D 
Gillhég 49 PG 
Storegarden 50 PG 
Laxmas Akarp 56 PG 
Glumsl6vs Backar 1 62 PG 
Bjarsgard 2 65 PG 
Hog 70 PG 
Orum 5 71 PG 
Gantofta 74 PG 
Asahégen 77 PG 
Lackalanga 10 80 PG 
Erkedésen 82 PG 
Ramshég 84 PG 
Sarslév 4 91 PG 
Vastra Hoby 13 92 PG 
Kungsdésen 96 PG 
O. Vram 1 97 PG 
Albertshég 102 D/PG 
Hindby Mosse S1 S 
Hagestad 8 $2 S 
Béste Fisklage S3 S 
Léddeképinge 26:1 S4 S 


pp. 44-53). At the most inclusive level two alternative attribute 
states were recorded, whether individual design attributes were 
bounded or unbounded. The basic distinction that is being made 
here is in terms of the closure or non-closure of any particular 
design. It is suggested that this is a fundamental distinction 
dependent on the formal properties by means of which space is 
divided up. The undecorated vessel surface is considered to be an 
empty carrier-space consisting of continuous or vacant parts 
through which, by analogy, movement is unrestricted. Once 
decorated in some manner this carrier-space becomes partitioned 
in two forms: (1) the space can be partitioned by lines or bound- 
aries so that movement through that space becomes restricted or 
channelled but is still possible through all or part of it so that no 
area of that carrier-space is entirely enclosed by any single 
division or combination of divisions; (2) the space may be divided 
so that segments of it are completely enclosed and bounded off 
from other segments so that movement is not possible into some 
areas of the carrier-space except by means of transgressing bound- 
aries. A bounded design is thus defined as one having lines or 
boundaries on all sides with or without internal decoration or 
infill within these boundaries. An unbounded design, by contrast, 


Mus. Cat. No. References 
LUHM., uncatalogued Larsson 1979 
MHM.2800 Burenhult 1973 
LUHM.28200 Forssander 1930(ATA), 
Rydbeck 1932 
LUHM.26760 Hansen 1930 
LUHM.21059 Hansen 1924 (ATA) 
STHM.24760 Kaelas 1953b (ATA) 
LUHM.28879 Stjernquist 1949 
LUHM.20156 Hansen 1923 
Petré and Salomonsson 1967 
STHM. 16917 Bagge and Kaelas 1952 
STHM. 13521 Almgren 1910 
STHM.2549 Bruzelius 1822 
LUHM.20979 Hansen 1923a (ATA) 
LUHM. 19669 Hansen 1918a 
STHM. 19753 Bagge and Kaelas 1952 
Stromberg 1971a 
LUHM.20155 Hansen 1923 
LUHM.28208 Forssander 1936 
LUHM.19670 Hansen 1918a 
LUHM.28919 Bagge and Kaelas 1952 
LUHM., uncatalogued Stromberg 1971a 
MHM. 1505 Salomonsson 1971 
Tinz and Wahlund Franck 1980 
LUHM., uncatalogued Stromberg 1961 
LUHM. 19668 Hansen 1918a 
LUHM.., uncatalogued Wihlborg 1976 


serves to break up the continuous space of the vessel surface 
without entirely enclosing any area of it. 

At level 2 of the classification system for TRB ceramics 
twelve primary bounded or unbounded forms were distinguished 
(Fig. 10). These form the main elements utilised to create the 
overall design-structure of the pottery and may be combined, 
infilled or have secondary appended forms. Each of these primary 
forms were subsequently divided according to alternative 
attributable states at less inclusive levels of the classification 
system. Beyond level 2 of the classification system many of the 
subdivisions made of the primary units were non-equivalent since 
the geometric form of the primary unit puts limitations upon the 
nature of further subdivisions. For example some of the subdiv- 
isions made for the bounded forms (Fig. 10: 11-15) are clearly 
non-equivalent such as whether a triangle has its base orientated 
to the top or bottom of the pot which may not be compared with 
whether lozenges are orientated in a horizontal or a vertical field. 
However, types of infill categories (dots, merging lines etc.) are 
directly comparable between the primary motif forms (cf. Figs. 11 
and 12). 

It should be noted that the classification system, as it is 
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Table 4 The frequency of investigated sherds and design 
attributes distinguished from the sites studied. 


Site No. Investigated Sherds Design Attributes 
6 29 39 
22 674 1161 
49 918 1490 
50 284 472 
56 43 55 
62 1148 1663 
65 30 33 
70 195 309 
71 159 254 
74 27 44 
77 8 25 
80 177 291 
82 24 28 
84 585 960 
91 103 178 
92 1348 2137 
96 345 503 
97 55 78 
102 34 51 
Ny 1666 2019 
$2 22 30 
$3 97 101 
S4 62 62 
Total: 8033 11983 


restricted to geometric possibilities for dividing up space, does not 
consider the technique by means of which this was achieved, e.g. 
impression of a line by means of a comb, cord or shell, which 
forms another level of analysis not considered here. Hardh 
(1982) is currently investigating microvariations in ornamen- 
tation techniques between tombs in the Lédde/K4vlinge group 
which may complement the analyses discussed here. 

All distinguished design attributes were coded numerically 
according to the alternative attribute states defined for the pri- 
mary forms at each level of the classification system. The numeri- 
cal codes for each individual design were typed into the 
Cambridge IBM 370/165 computer and frequency-counts made 
for individual sites using SAS (SAS Institution 1979), which were 
then used, as appropriate and possible, for subsequent multi- 
variate analyses. Only a few results of this detailed analysis can be 
presented here. 


Differentiation between settlement and funerary ceramics 

The settlement ceramics are predominantly unbounded 
(70-95% of the total sample analysed from each site). By contrast 
at only three of the tombs are there higher percentages of 
unbounded than bounded designs, but these sites all possessed 
low absolute frequencies of sherds so that little reliability can be 
placed on this result. Apart from these cases ten tombs possess c. 
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15% more bounded than unbounded designs and six approxi- 
mately equal frequencies. A chi-square test confirmed that 
significant differences do exist between the settlement and grave 
material (p = 0.0001). At level 2 of the classification system (Fig. 
10) the contrast is replicated. At the settlement sites between 38 
and 43% of the designs utilised consist of simple pitted ornamen- 
tation, whereas at the tombs this motif form was either absent or 
accounted for up to a maximum of 7% on the designs. Other 
general contrasts between settlement and tomb may also be 
noted. The quantity of the sherd material at the settlement sites is 
usually small, ranging from a few hundred fragments to no more 
than two or three thousand, with only one major exception, the 
Hindby Mosse settlement site (Fig. 9: $1) which may have had a 
special ceremonial importance. Thick-walled cooking and storage 
vessels are largely confined to settlement contexts as are circular 
clay discs (baking plates?). Angular vessel forms such as ped- 
estalled bowls and various types of brimmed and hanging beakers 
occur mainly in grave contexts and the frequency of decorated 
sherd material is considerably higher at the tombs (c. 40-60%) 
than in settlement contexts (c. 15-20%). Detailed statistics for 
some sites are given by Hulthén (Hulthén 1977, pp. 85-121). 
Designs impressed by means of comb-stamps are very frequent at 
the tombs whereas a large proportion of the settlement ceramics 
are decorated by means of pitted impressions or with simple ‘stab 
and drag’ techniques. The deposition of red ochre and amber 
beads is confined to grave contexts. Finally the monumental 
architecture of the tombs contrasts to the almost complete lack of 
any structural evidence from settlement contexts, as discussed 
above. 


Variation between TRB sites 

Similarities and differences in the nature of ceramic design 
between the TRB sites will be discussed here in relation to the 
frequency of infill categories for the following primary bounded 
design forms distinguished at level 2 of the classification system: 
lozenges, triangles, bands and zig-zag bands (Fig. 10: 11-14). The 
following infill classes were defined: 1 cross hatching, 2 merging 
lines, 3 perpendicular lines, 4 dotted/dashed infill, 5 parallel lines, 
6 oblique lines sloping left to right, top to bottom, 7 oblique lines 
sloping right to left, top to bottom. For bands an additional infill 
category was recorded which does not occur as infill for the other 
primary forms: interlocking lines or dashes.° Figs. 11 and 12 show 
these infill categories for triangles and bands in relation to other 
levels of the classification system, defined individually, for these 
primary forms. No particular chronological significance can be 
granted to these infill categories as they all occur on a variety of 
vessel types throughout all or most of the duration of the Scanian 
TRB. It is assumed, therefore, that any variation existing between 
the sites represents valid spatial patterning, largely uninfluenced 
by chronological factors. In order to further maintain chronologi- 
cal control, analyses were undertaken separately for each of the 
primary forms so that any possible temporal differences in the 
frequency of occurrence of the primary forms in relation to each 
other would not distort the results. 

Figs. 13, 14 and 15 show, respectively, the percentages of 
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each of the infill categories for triangles, bands in a horizontal 
field (Fig. 12: 131) and bands in a vertical field without appended 
forms (Fig. 12: 1321), for the tombs in the Lédde/Kavlinge 
sub-regional group (Fig. 2: 2; Fig. 9). Itis apparent that consider- 
able differences exist between the sites in terms of the pro- 
portional representation of the infill categories, even at a localised 
level. Chi-square tests, where sufficient observations/category 
allowed were undertaken between all the twenty three sites 
investigated and for sub-regional groups and pairs of sites in order 
to test the null hypothesis of no significant differences in the 
representation of the infill classes from site to site. These tests 
were performed separately for each of the primary motif types 
mentioned above and except between a few individual pairs of 
tombs were all significant (p = >0.01) confirming that substantial 
differences do exist. Fig. 16 gives the results of a series of principal 
components analyses (Doran and Hodson 1975), using standard- 
ised frequencies of the infill categories as input-data for each site 
and excluding dotted/dashed infill (except for triangles) because 
of its very low absolute frequency at most sites. Merging infill was 
also excluded for bands in a horizontal field for the same reason. 
The numbers of sites included in each individual analysis varies 
according to permissible sample size for a meaningful statistical 
analysis. It is clear from the plots of the sites against the first two 
principal components that no consistent relationship exists 
between intersite similarity and between-site distance. There is 
no indication of a marked fall-off of similarity with distance 
between sites. For example sites in the Lédde/Kavlinge sub- 
regional group are sometimes clustered close to each other on the 
plots but also, in other cases, with sites located at distances 70 km 
or more away. Differences between first nearest neighbours are 
frequently as great or greater than between distant sites. 

The results of these analyses were confirmed by multi- 
dimensional scaling analyses (Doran and Hodson 1975; Zvulun 
1978). The Gower coefficient (Gower 1971) was used to compute 
a similarity matrix between the sites using percentages of infill 
categories as input for each site. The analysis was then run using 
the Minissan programme originated by E.E. Roskam in the 
MDS(X) series. Fig. 17A and B show the results, respectively for 
bands in a horizontal and a vertical field. The Gower coefficient 
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was also used to compute a similarity matrix for the presence/ 
absence of the six classes of appended forms for bands in a vertical 
field (see Fig. 12) in relation to infill categories and a multi- 
dimensional scaling analysis run (Fig. 17C). Again variation 
between nearby sites is as great or greater than between distant 
sites and no clear pattern of coherent sub-regional differences 
emerges. The overall picture is one of a complex cross-cutting of 
similarities and differences, varying for each of the primary forms. 

The frequency of the representation of the infill categories 
varies not only between individual sites according to individual 
bounded forms, but also between the bounded forms themselves 
(Fig. 18). Chi-square tests (p = 0.001) confirmed that a statisti- 
cally significant relationship does exist between the choice of infill 
categories according to the bounded forms. The only consistent 
relationship to exist between all the bounded forms is that oblique 
infill, right to left is always more frequent than oblique infill, left 
to right, apart from dotted/dashed infill which is in all cases the 
least frequently represented infill category. 


Temporal changes in the organisation of ceramic design 

Aspects of temporal change in ceramic design organisation 
will be discussed here in relation to analyses of 180 restored or 
restorable TRB vessels which could be securely dated according 
to a four-phase periodisation and thirteen partial or complete 
BAC vessels which could all be dated to phase I of the BAC. It 
should be noted that the latter represents a complete sampling of 
the available material. Of the TRB vessels thirty-four could be 
assigned to phase I, seventy to phase II, sixty to phase IIT and 
sixteen to phase IV. 

Fig. 19A shows the percentages of bounded designs on 
vessels according to this periodisation. These increase during 
phases II and III of the TRB and decline sharly in phase FV until 
in the earliest phase of the BAC no bounded designs are utilised 
in the design structure of the vessels. The use of bounded designs 
reaches a peak in phase III of the TRB in which almost 60% of all 
designs are bounded. Fig. 19B shows the percentage of vessels 
possessing cross-referencing between bounded or unbounded 
designs, in either a horizontal or a vertical field. By cross- 
referencing is meant whether a design is repeated on different 


Fig. 10. Levels 1 and 2 of the classification system for TRB ceramic design. At level 1 the attributes of boundedness/non-boundedness are 
differentiated. Level 2 represents the primary motif forms from which TRB ceramic design structures are built up: 11-15 primary bounded 


forms, 21-7 primary unbounded forms. For discussion see text. 
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areas of the vessel surface with intermediate designs present in 
between. Cross-referencing between unbounded designs reaches 
a peak in phase II of the TRB declining slightly during phases III 
and IV. Cross-referencing between bounded designs is most 
frequent in phase III. In the earliest phase of the BAC cross- 
referencing is absent. Fig. 19C shows the percentages of vessels 
possessing a division between neck and belly areas on the vessel 
profile in which two contrasted units of decorative features are 
demarcated by a straight line(s) or by short, incised, vertical lines, 
in most cases corresponding to a break in the vessel profile. Very 
few vessels possess this feature in phases I or IV of the TRB while 
between 55 and 60% have this characteristic in phases II and III. 
No vessels attributable to the earliest phase of the BAC possess a 
neck/belly division. Fig. 19D shows percentages of vessels with 
four or more primary design forms at level 2 of the TRB classifi- 
cation system.’ Again the picture to result is similar to the others 
with the most complex vessels occurring in phases II and III of the 
TRB with comparatively few in phases I and IV and none in the 
earliest BAC phase. Finally Fig. 19C shows percentages of vessels 
possessing mirror symmetry in either a horizontal or a vertical 
field. The highest proportion of vessels possessing this feature 
occurs in phase III of the TRB and mirror symmetry is wholly 
absent in the earliest phase of the BAC. 

These trends in the organisation of ceramic design are 
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paralleled by changes in vessel shape from simple rounded and 
pedestalled bowls and funnel beakers in the initial TRB phases to 
the production of more angular brimmed beaker forms and 
shouldered bowls during the TRB. All vessels belonging to the 
earliest phase of the BAC are simple rounded wide-mouthed 
bowl forms with no significant breaks in the vessel profile. 


Design sequences 

The sequence of designs in zones down the pots from the 
rim to the base was recorded at level 2 of the TRB classification 
system except for banded designs (Fig. 12) and lines (unbounded 
design form 23, Fig. 10) which were differentiated at level 3 in 
order to take account of basic horizontal/vertical distinctions in 
the organisation of ceramic design. For vertical bands no distinc- 
tion was made as to whether or not they possessed appended 
forms for this analysis. The design occurring in the top zone of the 
vessel, on or immediately below the rim on the outside was coded 
as A, the following design was also coded as A if it was the same 
as the first design or as B if it was different. A series of alternating 
zones on any particular vessel can thus be described in terms of 
alphabetical sequences e.g. ABCABBD (see Hodder 1982a for 
similar work on Dutch TRB pottery). Table 5 gives the frequency 
of TRB vessels with particular design sequences according to the 
four-phase periodisation. The initial impression gained from such 


Fig. 13. Percentages of infill categories for all triangles for sites in the Lodde/Kavlinge sub-regional group of megalithic tombs (see Fig. 9). Key 
identifies categories and refers to Level 7 of Fig. 11. 1: cross hatching; 2: merging; 3: perpendicular; 4: dotted/dashed; 5: parallel; 6: oblique, 


loft to right; 7: oblique, right to left. 
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an analysis is one of considerable complexity as regards design 
combinations. The overall length of the sequence, as represented 
by this type of analysis, is considerably longer and more complex 
ona larger proportion of vessels from phases II and II] as opposed 
to phases I and IV. A chi-square test (p = 0.01) dismissed the null 
hypothesis of no significant differences between the phases as 
regards the length of design sequences (an arbitrary division 
being made between those vessels with a design sequence of four 
or less characters and those with more than four). The frequency 
of vessels characterised by simple repetition of designs or ABAB 
sequences, irrespective of the length of any particular sequence, 
is highest in phases I and FV while more complicated sequences 
are characteristic of phases II and III. The relative frequency of 
additive sequences is also significantly higher in the middle 
phases of the TRB. All BAC vessels belonging to the earliest 
phase have simple A or AB sequences separated by undecorated 
areas of the vessel surface. 

The sequence of bounded and unbounded designs was also 
coded for the vessels from the rim to the base. Table 6 gives the 
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frequencies of those design sequences which occurred on three or 
more TRB vessels. Numbers of vessels with solely bounded 
designs are low for all phases of the TRB while vessels with an 
entirely unbounded design-structure are most frequent during 
the earliest and the latest phase. The proportion of vessels pos- 
sessing simple repetition of bounded/unbounded designs changes 
significantly during the TRB phases. Either entirely unbounded 
designs or simple alternative of bounded/unbounded designs is 
sufficient to account for the overall design structure of most 
vessels from the earliest and latest TRB phases but only between 
35 and 43% of the vessels from the second and third phases of the 
TRB can be captured by such a simple formula. These vessels 
exhibit a complex interplay of fields of variable length made up by 
bounded or unbounded designs. All BAC vessels belonging to 
the earliest phase, as noted above, possess an entirely unbounded 
design structure. 


III: Homologies and transformations in the Scanian TRB 
The evidence which has been discussed above will now be 


Fig. 14. Percentages of infill categories for bands in a horizontal field for sites in the Lodde/K4vlinge sub-regional group of megalithic tombs (see 
Fig. 9). Key identifies categories and refers to level 4 of Fig. 12, nos. 1311-1318. 1: cross hatching; 2: merging; 3: perpendicular; 4: dotted/dashed; 
5: parallel; 6: oblique, left to right; 7: oblique, right to left; 8: interlocking. 
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Table 5 The frequency of vessels possessing various alphabetically 


coded design sequences, according to the periodisation of the TRB. 


Period 
Sequence Ib II I IV Total 
A 2 - - 1 3 
AB 11 1 4 3 19 
AAB 1 1 - - 2 
ABA 4 1 1 2 8 
ABB - 1 - 2 
ABC 4 6 10 1 21 
AABA 1 - - - 1 
ABAA - - 1 1 2 
ABAB 1 - - 1 2 
ABAC 2 7 4 2 15 
ABBC - 1 - - 1 
ABCA 1 2 3 - 6 
ABCB - 2 2 - 4 
ABCC - - 1 - 1 
ABCD 1 12 6 1 20 
AAABC - 1 - 1 
ABAAC - 1 - - 1 
ABACA - 2 1 - 3 
ABACD - 1 - - 1 
ABBCC - 1 ~ - 1 
ABBCD - 1 - - 1 
ABCAC - 1 - - 1 
ABCAD - 5 2 - 7 
ABCBC 1 - ~ - 1 
ABCBD - 2 2 1 5 
ABCDA 2 = = = 2 
ABCDB 1 - 1 1 3 
ABCDC - 2 ~ - 2 
ABCDE - 8 4 - 12 
ABAACA - 1 ~ - 1 
ABABAB - ~ 1 1 
ABACAC - - 1 - 1 
ABACAD - - 4 - 4 
ABACDA - 1 - - 1 
ABBBBC ~ 7 1 - 1 
ABBCAB - = 1 = 1 
ABCBCB - - - 1 1 
ABCBDB 1 - ~ - 1 
ABCBDE - - 1 - 1 
ABCDBA 1 _ - - 1 
ABCDEB - 1 - - 1 
ABCDED - - 1 - 1 
ABCDEF - - 1 - 1 
Longer - 8 7 - 15 
Total 34 70 60 16 180 
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Table 6 Frequency of vessels with different sequences of bounded/ 
unbounded designs according to the periodisation of the TRB. 


Period 
Sequence Ib II Til IV Total 
B 4 8 z | - 19 
U 17 5 - 9 31 
BU 1 1 1 - 3 
UB 1 4 1 - 7 
BUBU 2 1 1 Z 6 
UBUB 6 3 11 1 21 
BBU ~ 4 - - 4 
UUB ~ 4 - - 4 
Total 31 30 21 12 94 
% of vessels 91 43 35 75 52 


B: bounded design; U: unbounded design 


drawn together. The first feature to note is the clear differen- 
tiation that exists between settlement and tomb. This may be 
conceptualised in terms of what Goffman (1959) has referred to 
as ‘back’ and ‘front’ space regions, between the private and the 
public spheres. Quite obviously this is a matter of degree in the 
case being considered rather than an either/or situation. Control 
of the setting would seem to be fundamental to the public play of 
social relations between actors. The tombs may be conceived as 
‘front’ space regions in which public display and ritual took place, 
key settings for ‘staged’ social performances serving to legitimate 
reproduced relations of autonomy and dependence between and 
within local groups. The distinction between settlement and tomb 
is clearly drawn in: 


1. _ Distinctive artifact-types marking out the domestic and 
funerary spheres. 
2. | The monumentality and permanence of tombs in contrast 


to the settlements. 
3. Probable location of the tombs on the peripheries of culti- 
vated areas. 


4. Between the contexts of the production and conspicuous 
consumption of wealth e.g. pottery. 
5. | Thestress on boundedness at the tombs in the treatment of 


the human remains and the ceramic designs. 

6. | The conceptual boundary between the contexts of life and 
the living and death and the ancestors. 

A number of features of the analysis of the TRB material 
culture patterning suggests the presence of a series of structural 
homologies between the principles used to structure the material 
world and thus relate to the social world: 

1. A stress on boundedness at the tombs. This is manifested in 
the exploitation of bodily boundaries (upper/lower body 
parts, posterior/anterior) and the grouping of the bones 
into clearly demarcated sections of the tomb-chamber in 
some cases. This is replicated in the predominant use of 
bounded forms for funerary ceramics. 

2.  Left/right distinctions apparent in the selection and treat- 
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ment of the human remains also occur in the infill charac- 
teristics of the ceramic designs and the distribution of the 
ceramics in relation to the passage entrances of the tombs. 

3. | The unity of the natural and cultural order are systemati- 
cally broken down. Skeletal parts are completely disarticu- 
lated and rearranged in groups bearing little or no 
resemblance to the natural ordering of the skeleton. Simi- 
larly pottery is broken or crushed, its individuality or 
wholeness of form is destroyed. 

4. The complex sets of cross-cutting orientation relationships 
between the tombs are replicated in the considerable 
differences and similarities between ceramic design 
attributes between neighbouring and distant sites. 

These homologies in the material culture patterning suggest 

a concordance between different forms of symbolic expression, 

each acts to reinforce the others and serves to enhance their 

meaning. Repetition creates familiarity and familiarity lends 
itself to the naturalisation of arbitrary social categories. Conson- 
ance can be seen to exist between different spheres of experience 
and action. Adopting the conception of ritual as a form of ideo- 
logical activity these homologies can be interpreted as an attempt 
to create and maintain a particular set of principles serving to 
structure social reality and the nature of the social world. 

What principles are involved and being stressed through 
the medium of material culture? How do they relate to the kinds 
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of social strategies between individuals and groups that we 
sketched in the first part of this paper? Firstly it can be suggested 
that the expression of boundedness at the tombs serves to create 
an us/them distinction and opposition between different social 
groups using individual tombs. This simultaneously reaffirms 
solidarity of the members of the local group in relation to out- 
siders. Within-group antagonisms and differential power 
relations can be displaced by reference to competition between 
groups manifested in terms of status, rank and prestige. Con- 
comitantly within-group coherence is achieved by reference to 
outsiders, social groups are symbolically marked out and social 
boundaries asserted between them. 

The study of the orientation-relationships suggests con- 
siderable tension and ambiguity in relation to between-group 
relations. Fritz (1978, p. 41) has indicated that through the incor- 
poration of directional symbolism relations of identity and non- 
identity, openness and closedness, sequence and rank, balance 
and equilibrium are given concrete geometric expression. 
Architecture, as with other types of material culture patterning, 
is both a product of organised action and a constraint on future 
action. Once a structure has been raised people must move 
through, toward or away from it, and experience changing mor- 
phologies and relationships. In a spatial order the social order 
may be experienced and visibly reinforced. Space becomes 
socially structured and given ‘weight’ (Kus 1982). The plethora of 


Fig. 15. Percentages of infill categories for bands in a vertical field for sites in the Lodde/Kavlinge sub-regional group of megalithic tombs (see 
Fig. 9). Key identifies categories and refers to level 4 of Fig. 12, nos. 13211-13218. 1: cross hatching; 2: merging; 3: perpendicular; 4: dotted/ 
dashed; 5: parallel; 6: oblique, left to right; 7: oblique, right to left; 8: interlocking. 
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Fig. 16. Sites plotted against principal component 1 (horizontal axis) and component 2 (vertical axis), in relation to infill categories for primary 
bounded forms. A: lozenges; B: triangles; C: bands in a horizontal field; D: bands in a vertical field with or without appended forms; E: zig-zag 
bands (see Fig. 10, Level 2, Fig. 11, Level 7, Fig. 12, Level 4 and text). Site numbers refer to Fig. 9. Symbols indicate sites < 15 km apart. 
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different orientation-relationships characteristic of the megalithic 
tombs suggests that directional symbolism was used to mark out 
and distinguish between groups. In relation to N-S river-axes 
oppositions between different groups of tombs are evident and 
they are being naturalised in relation to natural boundaries in the 
landscape. From a study of the orientation-relationships between 
the tombs it is evident that these oppositions are rarely categorical 
between first nearest neighbours or groups of nearby sites. A 
structure can be seen to underlie the sets of orientation- 
relationships in that they are unified despite divisions. These 
features may indicate the essentially contradictory nature of 
between-group social strategies involving interdependence in a 
whole series of exchanges of subsistence goods in times of short- 
age, and other materials, yet at the same time behaving as inde- 
pendent political units engaging in status competition. There is 
thus a need to simultaneously affirm the unity of the group in 
relation to others yet in a situation of interdependency this cannot 
be given the form of a categorical opposition. 

The left/right distinction may indicate an emphasis on 
symmetry rather than asymmetry and thus a denial of asymmetri- 
cal relationships in life. For example social oppositions can be 
translated into the conceptual opposition left/right (Faron 1962, 
p. 1158). Antithetical social oppositions can thus be subsumed, 
by means of a partial and relative expression of the ordering of 
reality, into an abstract complementary dualism. 

The disarticulation and rearrangement of the human bones 
and the evidence for vessel-crushing activities at the tombs may 
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be an attempt to achieve a semblance of resonance and unity 
between individuals and the material products of the production- 
process and so, simultaneously, serve as a denial of asymmetrical 
social relationships in life and the social appropriation of the 
labour-product. Differences become translated into self- 
sameness. Just as it is impossible to discern the discrete individual 
in the patterning of the human remains (and we all know that 
discrete individuals do in fact exist in society) ceramic form is 
broken down and complete vessels become indistinguishable in 
the mass of sherd materials. It is the ceremonial act of vessel- 
smashing that is, of course, of interest here not the resultant mass 
of sherd materials. 

In the multivariate analyses of some aspects of ceramic 
design-attributes presented above no clear fall-off of similarity 
with distance was evident. The picture to arise was one of a 
complex cross-cutting of similarities and differences both between 
nearby sites and distant sites. It is very unlikely that the observed 
patterning could arise solely as a result of ceramic exchange, 
because the contrasts between the sites are both too consistent 
and too great. If the contrasts were entirely due to ceramic 
exchange we might expect a random permutation of infill classes 
both within and between the tombs and such an expectation 
conflicts with the observed patterning. Furthermore spatial 
autocorrelation studies of vessel shape attributes showed no 
evidence of any spatial structure to the distribution of any but two 
of 14 definable vessel classes whether using raw measurements 
(e.g. vessel height), ratios of vessel shape attributes or principal 


Fig. 17. Sites plotted against the first (vertical axis) and the second (horizontal axis) dimensions of a multidimensional scaling analysis. A: infill 
categories for bands in a horizontal field (stress: .097). B: infill categories for bands in a vertical field with or without appended forms (stress: 
.140). C: presence/absence data for vertical bands with appended forms (stress: .100). Numbers refer to Fig. 9. Symbols indicate sites < 15 km 
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component scores as input data. Detailed thin-section analyses of 
pottery have only been carried out in a small area of south-east 
Scania (Hulthén 1977) but because the entire study region is 
heavily glaciated it is impossible to tie down possible clay sources 
with any degree of accuracy. Hulthén (1977, p. 120) suggested 
that the majority of the ceramics from Ramshég were produced 
on one neighbouring settlement site and it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the majority of the ceramics at individual tombs 
were produced on one or a number of settlement sites in the 
immediate vicinity. It is therefore hypothesised that aspects of 
ceramic design were actively used to mark out differences 
between competing local groups and stress social divisions. 
However, as with the orientation-relationships these differences 
were simultaneously denied in the same medium. No simplistic 
unitary explanation is tenable. From a purely formal analysis of 
ceramic design-attributes it is possible to delimit exactly which 
attributes exhibit variability between sites and those features 
which are invariant and common to all sites. For example in 
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relation to the various levels of the classification system for 
individual triangles (Fig. 11) at all sites where this design form 
was quantitatively well represented the majority of the triangles 
were characterised by (a) the possession of bases orientated to the 
top rather than the bottom of the vessel, (b) being non-merging 
rather than merging, and (c) scalene and not isosceles. The major 
axis of variability between the sites was represented in terms of 
infill characteristics. Formal studies of this nature can be related 
to specific sets of design rules which may be referred to a common 
conceptual scheme (see Hodder 1982b, pp. 170-81). A detailed 
analysis of this sort is beyond the scope of this paper but rep- 
resents a further avenue of research. 

The successive use of the megalithic tombs is indicative of a 
continuous presencing of the past in the present in which cer- 
emonial acts take place at regular intervals, in an analogous way 
to the cyclical repetition of the seasons. Their monumentality 
suggests that the authority of dominant groups of individuals is 
being projected into the past and thus legitimated by the strength 


Fig. 18. Histograms showing the percentages of infill categories in relation to bands subdivided at level 3 of the classification system (see Fig. 
12) and for all lozenges, triangles and zig-zag bands. 131: bands in a horizontal field; 1321 bands in a vertical field; 1322 bands in a vertical field 
with appended forms; 11 lozenges; 12 triangles; 14 zig-zag bands. Infill categories: 1 cross-hatching; 2 merging; 3 perpendicular; 4 dotted/dashed; 
5 sn 6 oblique, left to right; 7 oblique, right to left; 8 interlocking. 
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of tradition, the social order being identified with the sacred 
order and thus made to appear to be natural and immutable — 
hence the relevance of the quotation from Marx at the beginning 
of this paper. Tradition and repetitiveness serve to assert that the 
contingent, the could-be-otherwise, becomes naturalised as an 
inevitable ongoing order inscribed in the social world and the 
spiritual cosmos. 

It would seem to be reasonable to interpret the deposition 
of ceramics, and other materials at the tombs as ‘gifts to the gods’ 
or the spirit world. Through these gifts the naturalisation of social 
divisions was achieved. The tombs were the sites of the conspicu- 
ous consumption of social wealth. Virtually all the pottery is 
highly decorated and complex in shape so that it may be regarded 
as a major vehicle of prestige and competitive status-display, and 
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the tombs were the sites of its deliberate destruction. In some 
small-scale societies it is the destruction of social wealth, rather 
than its accumulation, or valorisation through the media of social 
exchange mechanisms, that forms the basis on which prestige and 
social power are built. For example destruction of blankets and 
other commodities amongst the Kwakitul indicated the complete 
disregard of the property destroyed, thus conferring prestige and 
reinforcing political power (Boas 1966). It may also indicate a 
model of destruction as being necessary for the regeneration of 
wealth, or be presented as such. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the comparatively high frequencies of cereal impressions 
from the pottery deposited at the tombs. Some of the pots very 
possibly contained grain and other products, so there appears to 
be a direct association between human bones, death, the ances- 


Fig. 19. Aspects of temporal change in ceramic design according to a four-phase division of the TRB and including the earliest phase of the BAC. 
A: percentages of bounded designs on vessels. B: (1) percentages of vessels possessing cross-referencing between unbounded designs; (2) 
percentages of vessels possessing cross-referencing between bounded designs. C: (1) percentages of vessels with a neck/belly division; (2) 
percentages of vessels possessing mirror symmetry. D: percentages of vessels with four or more primary forms at level 2 of the classification 
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tors and pottery, life, grain and fertility. Dearth and destruction 
are thus linked here with fertility, life and the continuance of the 
social order. 

The considerable differences that have been demonstrated 
between the tombs in terms of the quantities of ceramic materials 
deposited is indicative of an uneven distribution of social power 
developing during the TRB between local groups involved in 
competitive status-displays leading to the hierarchisation of some 
groups in relation to others. Differences in political power would 
then be reinforced in the form of feasting and social displays in 
which the elders consumed socially appropriated wealth, such as 
the highly decorated ceramics, converting it into individual 
prestige and power. The arena of successful status-display 
between groups would then further establish the position and 
power of the elders within the local group. Some support to this 
thesis may be granted from the observation that it is only in cases 
where the megalithic tombs are tightly grouped together, in 
clusters or pairs, that extremely large quantities of ceramics 
occur.® They are few on the more isolated sites in central Scania. 

Through time we have seen that there is an increase in the 
nature and the tempo of the activities taking place at the tombs. 
Increasing quantities of ceramics are deposited during phases II 
and III of the TRB. It is in precisely these phases that the vessels 
possess the most complicated shapes and the most elaborate 
decorations. Overall there is an increased emphasis on bounded- 
ness, but the design sequences no longer involve simple repetition 
of bounded/unbounded designs. The overall form of the design 
sequences becomes more complicated and involuted. Cross 
referencing between bounded and unbounded designs and the 
use of mirror symmetry becomes more frequent. Corresponding 
to these changes in ceramic design there is an increased complex- 
ity in the mortuary practices connected with the disposal of the 
human body, an increased emphasis on the exploitation of bodily 
boundaries and the grouping of bones in demarcated areas of the 
tombs. The need to legitimate authority is increasing. 

One striking feature of TRB ceramic art, in common with 
much of the art of small-scale societies, either past or present, is 
that it is entirely abstract and geometrical in form. It does not 
represent anything in the way, for example, that palaeolithic cave 
art clearly represents animals and people. Gombrich (1979, p. 
151) notes a conflict or tension between what he takes to be the 
two major functions of perception; the perception of things and 
the perception of order: ‘as soon as shape is identified as a thing 
or a creature it becomes transformed. No wonder non-figurative 
artists fight the tendency of looking for representational elements 
in their shapes and colours, for such projections can have the most 
disruptive effects on the dynamics of form. Meaning can subvert 
order, just as order can subvert meaning’ (ibid., p. 158). Forge 
has written of Abelam flat painting: ‘elements, in this case graphic 
elements modified by colour, carry the meaning. The meaning is 
not that a painting or carving is a picture or representation of 
anything in the natural or spirit world, rather it is about the 
relationship between things’ (Forge 1973, p. 189 emphasis in 
original). 

We will suggest then that the art of TRB ceramics is funda- 
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mentally to do with principles of social order. Whether individual 
designs such as triangles represent mountains or houses need not 
concern us. What is of importance, along one dimension, is the 
relationship between particular types of designs, their sequence 
and form. Lévi-Strauss has commented that the graphic art of the 
Caduveo Indians ‘is to be interpreted, and its mysterious appeal 
and seemingly gratuitous complexity to be explained, as the 
phantasm of a society ardently and insatiably seeking a means of 
expressing symbolically the institutions it might have, if its 
interests and superstitions did not stand in the way’ (Lévi-Strauss 
1973, p. 256). In other words the art embraces an ideal, the way 
things might be rather than the way they are. It misrepresents 
social practices. 

Now if we are right in our assumption that an emphasis on 
boundedness serves to express an us/them, insider/outsider 
dichotomy between different groups then this has interesting 
implications for the increasing ramifications of the ceramic design 
structure. Given that two opposing principles are being stressed: 
boundedness at the tombs and unboundedness at the settlements 
the deliberate cross-referencing which occurs between bounded/ 
unbounded designs as part of the design structure of the funerary 
ceramics could be seen as an attempt to resolve these differences. 
Oppositional elements become transformed into a spontaneous 
whole. The ceramic style is thus used to resolve contradictions 
which have their basis in social practices. The structured formal 
sequences of bounded/unbounded designs create an inseparable 
unity as a signifying practice in which oppositions between struc- 
tural principles are resolved or denied. The ceramic designs, 
juxtaposed in relationship to each other, are not therefore reflec- 
tions of reality, but are actively used to create an ideal of reality in 
which a formal order is expressed linking opposing principles. 

In phase IV of the TRB all aspects of ceramic design 
become simplified and at some stage the tombs ceased to be 
centres of ritual activity and the change to the BAC occurred. The 
individual is asserted for the first time in burial practices and there 
is little evidence of elaborate ritual surrounding the funerary 
activities. A small range of grave goods accompany the dead, but 
no hierarchical distinctions are apparent. Vessel shapes are 
simple and all designs in the earliest phase are unbounded (rising 
to c. 14% in later phases). The graves and, possibly, associated 
settlements are more uniformly spread out across the landscape. 
No complex, structured, orientation relationships are apparent 
and there is little evidence of conspicuous consumption of wealth. 
Ceramic designs are similar throughout the study region (Tilley 
1982a) and no complex cross-cutting similarities and differences 
are apparent between the ceramic designs utilised. There is little 
emphasis on elaborate collective rituals, as in the TRB, and the 
material-culture patterning does not suggest the presence of 
competing local groups or any great asymmetries in the allocation 
and appropriation of resources. There is an emphasis on connec- 
tedness and widespread social links. 

A possible explanation for the change from the TRB to the 
BAC can be found in the increasingly antagonistic development 
of contradictions between the structuring principles orientating 
the actions of individuals and groups in the TRB. It is 
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hypothesised that the change from the TRB to the BAC resulted 
from a legitimation crisis in which the ideological justification for, 
and misrepresentation of, asymmetries in social power and social 
control could no longer be sustained through cultural manipu- 
lation in the sphere of ritual activities. The misrepresentation of 
the social order through means of material culture obviously 
played one part in a whole host of other activities which have left 
no trace in the archaeological record. Ultimately the failure to 
validate social divisions within the between groups led to the 
breakdown of lineage-based social control, leading to a more 
egalitarian set of social relationships in the BAC. 

The general concept of a legitimation crisis is drawn from 
the work of Habermas (Habermas 1975). One of the most import- 
ant features of Habermas’ analysis of possible crisis tendencies in 
late capitalism is that it is a deliberate attempt to ground a concep- 
tion of change in a manner in which economic reductionism is 
entirely circumvented and the ideological sphere is elevated so 
that it takes on an important explanatory role rather than being 
something which merely reflects the contingencies of the 
economic base. Ideological elements of social totalities are no 
longer regarded as ethereal monsters wandering around in the 
superstructure merely reflecting changes in other regions. This is 
not the place to discuss Habermas’ position in any detail (see also 
Held 1982; Habermas 1982, pp. 278-81) and only a few points will 
be made. According to Habermas system-crises (economic and 
rationality) can be potentially displaced in the capitalist mode of 
production. However, this is only at the cost of increasing press- 
ures on the state to legitimate the social order in more and more 
comprehensive ways. This, in the end, may undermine their 
ultimate effectiveness. He proposes that: 

crisis occurrences owe their objectivity to the fact that they 

issue from unresolved steering problems. Identity crises 

are connected with steering problems. Although the sub- 
jects are not generally conscious of them, these steering 
problems create secondary problems that do affect con- 
sciousness in a specific way — precisely in such a way as to 

endanger social integration. (Habermas 1975, p. 4) 

In particular, as implied by this statement, and outlined explicitly 
elsewhere in Legitimation Crisis, the notion of a legitimation 
crisis is predicated on a further conception, that of a motivation 
crisis arising from the systematic undermining of meanings 
motivating social actions, the ultimate outcome of which may be 
the collapse of mass loyalty to the state. Unfortunately Habermas 
tends to conflate legitimation crises and motivation crises in an 
unsatisfactory way in which they are either indistinguishable, or 
the latter is in some sense dependent on the former, that until 
legitimation problems occur the mass of social actors are unable 
to penetrate the ideological fog misrepresenting their social 
conditions of existence which is largely internalised and, there- 
fore, remains unquestioned. 

However it can be argued that it is precisely because social 
actors have some degree of discursive penetration of their social 
conditions of existence that forms of ideological legitimation of 
the social order can never be completely all-embracing. As a 
result social reproduction must always be contingent rather than 
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assured, and legitimation crises can occur. Nevertheless the 
stability of any social order in which there are basic inequalities 
must be largely dependent on the continued effectiveness of 
legitimations which are capable of withstanding a substantial 
degree of discursive evaluation. 

The comments made by Bott in her discussion of the 
Tongan kava ceremony are instructive in this regard even though 
the Tonga are not representative of the kind of social organisation 
we have been considering: 

One thing all these social situations [ceremonial ritual] 

have in common is a confrontation of people of different 

status. In everyday life these people can be expected to 
harbour feelings of jealousy and resentment about their 
differential privileges . . . In brief, the ceremony says, ‘We 
are all united’, but it also says, ‘We are all different’. And 
the element of difference contains another contradiction, 
for it makes two contrary communications. It says ‘We are 
undifferentiated and interdependent’, but it says, ‘We are 
unequal’ . . . Most people seemed to be more aware of 
feelings of unity and harmony. The feelings of antagonism 
showed themselves more in what people did than in what 

they said. (Bott 1972, p. 225) 

The importance of this example is to illustrate that even in those 
social situations deliberately set up to foster a response of unity 
and harmony this is not completely successful and dissension if 
only at a practical level, as revealed through action, may be 
present. Through the passage of time this can, of course, result in 
open opposition and the collapse of legitimation through cer- 
emonial forms. Social unity represented through the medium of 
ritual actions is torn apart and society split open. 

We have seen during the TRB a development toward an 
increasing amount of social investment in ritual activities involv- 
ing the ideological manipulation of material symbols. Ritual 
activities may move out of resonance with the social reality they 
serve to misrepresent, partly one could argue, as the result of the 
formalised premises of ritual communication precipitating, under 
specific circumstances, a change in social consciousness resulting 
in a transformation of the nature of social relations. The con- 
tinued hierarchisation of lineage groups resulting in ever deepen- 
ing contradictions between major structural principles, especially 
that between kin and political/power relations, discussed above, 
may have produced increasing strains on the elders to legitimate 
their authority. The increasing appropriation of prestige goods 
for consumption in ritual activities is likely to have put such 
strains on the social relations of production that they reached the 
limits of the conditions of their own existence. The endless con- 
version of economic surplus into symbolic capital or personal 
prestige would, ultimately, have provided the basis for the under- 
mining of the position and authority of dominant individuals 
and/or groups leading to the social transformations manifested in 
the material-culture patterning of the BAC. 


Conclusions 
It has been argued that the need to legitimate the authority 
of dominant individuals and groups played a major axis structur- 
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ing the material culture patterning of the TRB, which was 
ideologically manipulated to play an active role in the main- 
tenance of social reproduction. Ultimately these practices became 
undermined leading to the transition to the BAC. Further 
detailed research is clearly required to assess more fully the value 
of the interpretative framework put forward. In this study a brief 
examination has been made of a number of disparate types of 
evidence and an attempt has been made to establish links between 
different aspects of the material-culture patterning. It is the 
demonstration of these links, and others yet to be firmly estab- 
lished, that lends some credibility to the arguments presented. It 
is the links that provide the meaning, and without them we are left 
with an uninterpretable mass of observations the significance of 
which is indeterminable, and the silence deafening. Two ways of 
proceeding would seem to be possible. The first is the unaccept- 
able reduction of the meaningful, the symbolic, and the social 
significance of artifacts to the non-social, to grant our expla- 
nations of the past the veneer of a natural science. The other 
alternative, taken in this paper and in the other papers in this 
volume, is to grasp the nettle and attempt to explain social change 
in terms of social processes. Naturally our explanations will be 
underdetermined by the data but this is a problem faced to a 
greater or lesser extent in all areas of social science. It is only by 
accepting the challenge that the degree of indeterminacy can be 
reduced. 


Notes 


1. Detailed discussion of statistical techniques used, tables of figures 
etc. has been deliberately kept to a minimum because of space 
constraints. These will be presented in detail along with a large 
number of analyses not discussed in this paper in a forthcoming 
publication. For a detailed presentation of analyses dealing with 
BAC material see Tilley (1982a). 

2. Diagram from the Ranviken bay, Lake Immeln in the extreme 
north-east of the study region. 

3. ‘The megalithic pottery is intensive, almost explosive, short-lived 
and internal.’ 

4. Amore reliable picture would in fact be based on weighing quan- 
tities of sherd materials. This work is being carried out. 

5. Asa result of the manner in which the excavations were under- 
taken and the way in which the sherd materials had subsequently 
been arranged and stored it was not possible to take a random 
sample of the sherd material according to a constant sampling 
fraction. At most sites a systematic sample was taken working 
through the entire collections recording design attributes on 
individual sherds controlling, as far as was possible, that these 
came from different vessels or different areas of the profile of the 
same vessel. Only sherds where design-attributes could be accu- 
rately recorded at three or more levels of the classification system 
were taken into account. 

6. Other infill types do occur but these are all quantitatively insignifi- 
cant and were not recorded. 

7. At level 3 of a classification system for BAC ceramics which was 
slightly different in form from the TRB classification because of 
the simplicity of BAC ceramics in which only three classificatory 
levels were distinguished for the entire set of design configurations 
(Tilley 1982a, Fig. 12). 

8. There is only one possible exception to this rule; site no. 22 (Fig. 
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9). This dolmen with c. 28,000 sherds has only recently been 
discovered in connection with the industrial expansion of Malmé, 
the third largest city in Sweden. It seems very likely that this tomb 
formed part of a sub-regional group now totally destroyed. 
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Chapter 9 


Ideology, power and 
long-term social change 
Daniel Miller and 
Christopher Tilley 


1. Ideology, power and long-term social change 

The introduction attempted to provide a background to the 
ideas and approaches that have been used in this volume. In this 
conclusion we wish to point out some of the ways in which the 
application of these approaches appears to present promising 
possibilities for the future, and also to deal more explicitly with 
the relationship between them and the study of prehistoric 
materials. The focus of this volume has been on diachronic 
analysis. Only the paper by Welbourn is synchronically con- 
ceived. Of the other papers in Part two, the periods under study, 
roughly half a century for Leone, and a century for Miller, may 
seem relatively short but these are periods of rapid and consider- 
able change. The case studies of Part three are based on periods 
of around one millennium. This is a particular feature of 
archaeological synthesis and indeed one millennium is not an 
unduly long period by the standards of the discipline. Such a 
scope necessitates consideration of factors not generally 
encountered in other areas of the social sciences. 

For many archaeologists it has been precisely this long 
time-span that has been used to legitimate analyses founded on 
relatively mechanical and deterministic perspectives. The case 
studies presented here indicate that this need not be an inevitable 
result of archaeological analyses. Throughout the volume there is 
an emphasis on change as being predicated on a consideration of 
social factors inextricably linked with the form and nature of 
social totalities postulated for the segment of the past under 
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consideration. The kind of long-term change considered here is 
social change, which necessitates a particular conceptual 
framework. Where authors use such terms as ‘adaptation’ and 
‘function’ these are descriptive rather than explanatory in intent. 
This focus on changes at specific temporal and spatial con- 
junctures may be characterised (as by Braithwaite and Tilley) in 
terms of a set of parallel and contingent developments, and may 
result in an effective structural transformation as in the case of 
Hodder’s analysis or as a set of cycles as proposed by Parker 
Pearson. 

No unitary model of change is adopted or subscribed to by 
the authors in this volume in the sense that change is always 
deemed to be derived from a single set of factors good for all times 
and places and cross-culturally valid. Rather the analysis of 
change is always seen as contingent upon the specific cir- 
cumstance. The intention is to deal with the variability in the 
archaeological record, and not to subsume it under high-level 
generalisations. 

Examined in the context of the analysis of long-term social 
change, ideology is not some autonomous comment on the social, 
but is part of attempts to produce, maintain or resist large-scale 
social changes, attempts which are always related to the existence 
of clashes of interest between different individuals and/or groups. 
A focus on ideology is very far from an attempt to reconstitute 
individual subjective intention or enter into the minds of individ- 
uals long since dead, it comprehends people only in relation to 
changing material conditions. Ideological practices are embedded 
in the materiality of the social, their relationship to economic 
practices is reciprocal and dialectical and cannot be conceived of 
in terms of either determination or dominance. Hodder focuses 
on the shift from an emphasis on the reproduction of labour to the 
contro] over material resources such as land. Braithwaite and 
Tilley emphasise changes from relatively closed social organis- 
ation based on kinship, alliance and genealogy, with communal 
and egalitarian representations of interest regulated by specific 
ceremonial expressions, to the development of more hierarchical 
or egalitarian, individualising societies. Parker Pearson 
demonstrates cycles between economic growth and depression 
dynamically interacting with the development of more egalitarian 
and more hierarchical sets of social relations. Several millennia 
later, the growth of science and a specific attitude towards 
technology are the background to further changes in the manner 
of production and the representation and manipulation of interest 
as analysed by Leone and Miller. The economic changes that 
appear to develop in tandem with social change are given 
emphasis, in particular by Parker Pearson and also in Hodder’s 
analysis of the changing basis of power and control over 
resources. 

A key concept underlying many of the studies in this vol- 
ume is that of contradiction. Persistence and stability are not 
conceived of as a norm, hence requiring no explanation. Social 
production and reproduction are not in any primary sense to be 
related to a normative consensus occasionally upset by external 
factors or internal ‘pathologies’. Society is not ‘made possible’ by 
an accepted social ‘contract’ but by the effects of the operation of 
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power in relation to different social strategies. Most of the 
studies concentrate on asymmetries of power and forms of social 
control and how these may be represented and misrepresented. 
The analyses are of how social reproduction and also transform- 
ation takes place under these conditions. Stability as much as 
change is produced, that is, made to happen, and equally requires 
explanation. Thus we do not see the contrast between past and 
present societies as that between ‘cold’ societies impotent to 
change and ‘hot’ societies characterised by change, but rather 
focus on the different forms of generating and legitimating asym- 
metrical power-relations. The production and representation of 
certain interests in society as being universal interests is a means 
of concealing such contradictions. Leone and Miller analyse 
stability and change to show how social contradictions and con- 
flicts of interest may be concealed by ideological means. 
Welbourn and Hodder relate contradictions of interest to the 
negotiation for social position and social power in the form of 
gender differences. Braithwaite, Parker Pearson and Tilley 
emphasise conflicts of interests between different groups and 
individuals in the overall social totality leading to social trans- 
formations. 

A debate on ideology has evident advantages over certain 
forms of anthropological analysis in terms of its own translation 
into archaeological research programmes. Unlike many social 
theories, it maintains a highly sceptical view on that which people 
interpret as underlying the workings of their own society. It is an 
approach frequently directed at what the informant does not say, 
but which is revealed by the analysis of the organisation and 
material production of a society, and which may contradict the 
stated model. Making the past human is not in this approach to be 
equated with taking the human outside of society, which would 
anyway be quite an implausible proposition for the analysis of the 
dead remains of past millennia. 

The variety of applications in this volume leads to a diver- 
sity of approaches taken in the analysis of change. Parker Pearson 
uses the work of the Marxist economists Sweezey and Mandel and 
that of an anthropologist, Friedman as the model for his analysis 
of cyclical development in the iron age of Denmark. Braithwaite, 
Tilley and Welbourn are clearly influenced by developments in 
the analysis of gender asymmetry and its subtle reproduction in 
material differences in a manner that has emerged quite recently 
in anthropological theory. A different tradition, that developed 
in this century in Germany is used in Part two. One of the sources 
of inspiration for Leone are the writings of Lukacs, who also 
influenced the Frankfurt school of critical theory, which, in turn, 
developed a model used by Miller. Hodder’s analysis of change 
uses insights from the anthropological study by Goody of social 
production and reproduction, while Tilley discusses the work of 
the French Marxist anthropologists and also the critical theory of 
Habermas for his model of change. All of the contributions are 
influenced by Marx’s original analysis of the notion of value but 
have used this in quite distinctive ways, the implications of which 
are often not compatible. Since the sources are so eclectic and 
based on their appropriateness for the specific analysis, there is 
less concern with the general question of the application of such 
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models to pre- or non-capitalist societies. Only Parker Pearson 
addresses this question directly. It is important to underline the 
fact that Marx’s own work is taken only as an example of critical 
analysis, and need not, therefore, be tied with its particular 
subject of analysis. 


2. The application to an analysis of archaeological materials 

An application of these ideas to archaeology means that 
there is a stress on particular kinds of information that would not 
be familiar in other disciplines. In this section we examine three 
elements that are focused upon as a result of the adoption of this 
approach and their advantages for archaeological reconstruction. 
These are the analysis of depositional context, the range of 
material evidence analysed, and the specificity of the analysis. 

The archaeologist as excavator has always been sensitive to 
the precise nature of the deposition of the uncovered materials. 
Moore has shown how this feature may be used for the analysis of 
symbolic connotations of the depositional context, for example 
the equivalents to the term rubbish (Moore 1982). In this volume 
this theme is a recurrent one. Tilley notes not only differences in 
the place of deposition, as in the mass of pottery around the 
tombs compared to the settlement, but also that the material is 
treated in a different way, i.e. its structure is systematically 
broken down. Braithwaite shows how differences in the depo- 
sition of metal in the henge and burial areas, is used to differen- 
tiate the nature of the competing prestige systems represented in 
the two contexts. Both Parker Pearson and Braithwaite note 
examples that appear to indicate an explicit social concern with 
specific forms and contexts of deposition e.g. deposits in bogs and 
rivers as well as in burials. Parker Pearson relates changes in 
deposition not only to an implied relationship to the supernatural, 
but also to its material effects, such that the taking of this material 
out of circulation would of itself alter the economic base of these 
prestige goods. 

A second and fundamental emphasis in Part three is the 
attempt to deal with a wide range of different types of evidence 
and show how in social terms these can be related to each other. 
This represents one of the significant shifts in interpretation in this 
volume. Instead of using each range of materials to affirm the 
patterns found in the other, the emphasis is often in the form of a 
playing off of one range of evidence against another. No longer 
do we assume, either that all sets of material equally represent 
and reflect the same basically homogeneous society, or that these 
representations will not be contextually dependent. One of the 
main ways in which we can learn about ideology is through a 
careful consideration of how far what is being represented in one 
body of material may be denied in another. Another step forward 
in analytical sophistication is the realisation, stressed in Tilley’s 
study of site-orientation relations and the spatial patterning of 
design-attributes, that the same material form may be used both 
to represent and misrepresent particular social strategies, that is 
may be ‘read’ in different ways and, indeed, this is why it may 
prove successful as a form of ideological legitimation. For Parker 
Pearson a change in burial deposits may in itself suggest a 
decrease in the circulation of wealth, if it were not for the fact that 
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this is being simultaneously denied in the increase in wealth 
indicated by the analysis of contemporary settlements. Hodder 
uses a diachronic perspective to show how what is achieved 
through the elaboration of house forms at one stage is trans- 
formed in what is being represented by burials in a later phase. 
Braithwaite considers this dichotomy in terms of two competing 
systems, Tilley in terms of contradictions between fundamental 
structuring principles orientating the form and nature of the 
social totality. Hodder and Tilley place particular emphasis on 
links between different types of evidence which are seen as partial 
transformations of each other, linked to specific forms of ideologi- 
cal social practices. All this work stems from a realisation that 
material culture plays an active role in the production, repro- 
duction and transformation of the social. Material culture is 
neither to be taken as a direct mirror of society, nor are different 
aspects of material culture necessarily compatible with each other 
in terms of what they represent, but rather material culture forms 
a complex series of related and interrelated elements that are 
nevertheless not unitary in their mode of expression but have to 
be analysed in relation to each other. Some readers may complain 
that such a conception makes archaeological analysis not only 
difficult but nearly impossible. That this is not so is borne out by 
the detailed case studies. Analytical tractability must not be 
substituted for a theoretical sophistication which fully recognises 
the complexity of that which we seek to understand. 

This attitude towards the material evidence leads directly 
to the third characteristic of an approach using the critique of 
ideology. This is to the specificity of the analysis, which is directly 
addressed by Hodder. Because these are active manipulations we 
cannot suggest, a priori, what is represented by a particular set of 
objects. The emphasis is on material that shifts its meaning from 
one period to the next. We are therefore dependent upon a highly 
specific analysis of material in historically contingent cir- 
cumstances, in which representations are played off against each 
other and against the background of social and economic changes 
analysed as taking place over the period discussed. This has the 
further advantage stressed by Hodder that we use the richness of 
the material record instead of simplifying it and reducing it to sets 
of law-like propositions based on a priori assumptions as to the 
nature of the symbolic process represented. Thus, far from failing 
to use the variability of the material, the facet of analysis that the 
new archaeology took great pride in, we see variability not as 
simply the statistical range held by an artifact form, but as the use 
and comparison of the great range of material evidence rep- 
resented by the archaeological record especially over long periods 
of time. 


3. The model of ideology applied 

The introduction sought to present an excavation of the 
notion of ideology, an uncovering of the foundations upon which 
the various uses of the notion lie and its relationship with power. 
The specific application to both contemporary material culture 
and prehistory bring out certain foci of interest from the variety of 
that which might be uncovered. In this section we will comment 
upon four of these: the relationship between the individual and 
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the supra-individual, the implications of the monumental form of 

some of the material evidence, the manner in which artifacts can 
be subject to recontextualisation and the opposition to the domi- 
nant ideology thesis. 

There is a stress in nearly all the papers in this volume on 
the manner in which social relations are represented as relation- 
ships between the individual and the supra-individual, whether 
this be in the form of lineage, society, institutions or the super- 
natural. The manner in which these forms are represented in the 
material world is a leitmotiv of the volume. There is no theoretical 
discussion of the nature of reification (for which see Rose 1978, 
Chap. 3) but there are several examples that might come under 
such a term. A shift is noted by Hodder and Tilley towards the 
affirmation of the lineage represented in the megalithic tombs, 
which increases strongly through time. That this may be con- 
trasted with the individuality represented in the single inhu- 
mations is stressed by Braithwaite. The megaliths serve to deny 
the individual in a naturalised form through collective represen- 
tation and the precise manner in which this takes place, and how 
material culture manifests itself as part of the ideological process, 
is the core of the detailed analysis presented by Tilley. 

The supernatural or the spirit world is taken to have formed 
the medium for much of this reification of the supra-individual. 
Parker Pearson, using Friedman’s model shows how this has the 
direct result of creating debt relationships between individuals. 
This can be compared with the implications of the monumentality 
of the henges as communal representations analysed by 
Braithwaite. Miller points out at the end of his contribution how 
institutions in contemporary industrial societies act in a similar 
fashion to the reification of communal form as the supernatural in 
prehistory. In this case it is the modernist estate that is its material 
representation. 

The monumental nature of many of the materials analysed 
becomes of itself part of the process of ideological representation 
and effect. The large-scale monuments may represent in a 
material form the previous generations but this is only part of 
their impact. As monuments remaining for a long period of time, 
they themselves survive the generations and are directly inherited 
by the given generation from their ancestors. The effect of this 
may be compared with the analysis by Lévi-Strauss (1972, pp. 
237-44) of the Churinga, a wooden board used by some 
Australian aborigines. These boards are hidden in crevices and 
caves and are only taken out to be painted and repaired during 
major ceremonies by the males of the group. As such the young 
male experiences the act of discovery of objects left by previous 
generations, as a material objectification of the past. This is of 
particular importance in an area where the landscape itself is the 
only major material ‘given’, most other objects being relatively 
transient. They are thus part of the resolution of synchrony/ 
diachrony that plays a common role in the naturalisation of the 
present as tradition. On a larger scale the monuments attempt to 
make permanent an actually changing social formation by an 
appeal to the ancestral forces that created them. The manner in 
which this shifts the form of ideological naturalisation is brought 
out clearly in the contrast drawn by Hodder between that which is 
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represented in the houses and that which is effected through 
representation in the tomb. 

This relationship of built form to the representation of time 
is stressed equally in the analysis of prehistory and the present. 
Leone, in particular, focuses on the manner by which new forms 
of construction could indicate new forms by which time itself is 
represented, and the notion of precedence developed within a 
juridical framework. For Miller, modernist style also speaks 
directly of time, in this case the future, which is appropriated by 
those forces that control that architectural form. 

In contrast to the stress on the built environment as rep- 
resenting a more permanent fixture in the landscape as an 
ideological strategy, it is precisely the flexibility of portable 
artifacts that makes them so important in shifting relations of 
rank and prestige. In the case of Miller’s analysis it is the inability 
of the subordinate groups to have access to the means of objectifi- 
cation that is symptomatic of their position. In contrast, where we 
come to consider portable artifacts there is the possibility of 
changes, of emulation and contradiction in systems, over a shorter 
period. These two may go in tandem as shifts in burial practice 
and the shifting form of artifacts represented in the burial provide 
a guide to the changing allegiances and alliances that indicate 
shifts in social forms. These themes are discussed by Parker 
Pearson, Braithwaite and Tilley. 

Finally this use of a close analysis of artifacts and their 
changes allows for a concern in this volume, as against many other 
attempts to employ the notion of ideology, to stress the common 
failure of ideological practices (Abercrombie et al. 1980). It is 
only too easy to ascribe all major observed forms to a dominant 
group and assume that, because it can be shown to work as 
ideological mystification, it can also be assumed to work in a 
supplementary fashion to direct coercion for the reproduction of 
asymmetry in power. This is commonly a fault of synchronic 
analysis. It is perhaps one of the several advantages that have 
been pointed out with respect to the long time scale and emphasis 
on change in archaeological analysis, or in material culture 
studies inspired by archaeology, that there are clear examples of 
the failure of ideological practices and the need for representation 
and form to adapt, to abandon and to adopt where appropriate. 

In several cases dominance can only be maintained by a 
radical shift in the form of representation as in the case of 
Hodder’s analysis of a shift from house to tomb. Tilley represents 
such a failure of ideological control using Habermas’ model of a 
legitimation crisis. This model was developed with respect to the 
situation in Europe today, and Miller shows how the implications 
of modernism have changed radically over the last two decades, 
now as often denigrated as it was once extolled, and that new 
forms such as the neo-vernacular have arisen that employ quite 
contrary ideological modes. Parker Pearson shows how systems 
of representation can break down when they result in changes 
that are incompatible with the productive possibilities of a given 
region at that stage in its economic development. 

In many cases there is evidence of direct challenges or 
alternatives to dominant forms. Welbourn indicates the differ- 
ences in interpretation of males and females with respect to what 
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the pottery represents, Miller shows how control is maintained by 
the construction of both contrary and alternative modes within 
the same society by the same establishment. Leone indicates how 
an adaptation to change is represented in the development of the 
wilderness garden. Braithwaite shows how, over a range of time, 
an alternative form can grow, using at first the discourse of that 
which it seeks to challenge in order to legitimate itself, but in the 
end overthrowing and replacing that which it contested. The 
important qualifications addressed by Abercrombie et al. as to 
the manner in which the notion of ideology is commonly 
employed, have been well taken in these several examples. 


4. Explanation 

The contributions to this volume are intended to be 
explanatory but as the authors reject a positivist/empiricist con- 
ception of knowledge the work presented here cannot be 
adjudged in terms of whether or not it conforms with the canons 
of positivist criteria for explanation. A rejection of a positivist 
conception entails the rejection of the hypothetico-deductive 
method as a means of conceptualising the data/theory relation- 
ship. No attempt is made by the individual contributors to predict 
data sets or changes in these data sets in conformity with a set of 
theoretical premises which may then be ‘validated’ or ‘falsified’ as 
a result of these predictions. A supposed symmetry between 
prediction and explanation simply does not hold in the social 
sciences. An unsuccessful prediction can always be ‘saved’ by the 
contention that conditions or elements external to that being 
tested have not been met. We do not conceive theory as being 
ultimately parasitic on observation statements but rather the 
theory/data relationship is reflexive or dialectical in form; both 
are outcomes or products of knowledge. If the possibility of an 
atheoretical observation-language is denied there can be no 
logical basis for the belief that we are testing against a real, 
neutral reality that is not intersubjectively defined. Both 
archaeological evidence and the theoretical statements made 
which attempt to give meaning to that evidence are social cre- 
ations. Concomitantly the primary logical relationship between 
theory and data is a conceptual one. Statements about the past 
are not therefore ultimately to be judged by whether or not they 
can be tested, or by the outcomes of such tests, but in terms of the 
conceptual, logical relationships presented between the data and 
its theorisation, i.e. the internal coherence of any particular 
study, which can only be criticised in terms of internal conceptual 
relations and not in terms of externally imposed standards or 
criteria for ‘measuring’ or ‘determining’ truth or falsity. 

The explanations put forward in this volume can only be 
described as being contextual, committed, particularist, historical 
and structural. They are rooted in determinate social situations 
and are not meant to be generalisable to beyond the specific case 
under consideration. Apart from the papers by Hodder and 
Miller explanations for specific changes in the archaeological 
record are situated within a fairly small-scale regional framework 
of analysis. There is no rigid definition of the appropriate scale of 
analysis for archaeological studies. This is intimately related to 
that which is being studied. For example, Miller’s study of mod- 
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ernist architecture as a world-wide phenomenon is related to its 
effects and the particular alternatives presented to that tradition 
in Britain, while Hodder considers the relationship between 
specific house and tomb forms within the context of diachronic 
developments in European prehistory as inextricably bound up 
with more localised developments at a smaller scale of analysis. 

In this volume it is the establishment of detailed links 
between the disparate aspects of material culture patterning that 
lends strength and plausibility to the particular explanations 
given. these links, characterised by Tilley in terms of structural 
homologies, and their breadth in terms of the data base, are used 
as the basis for specific social contextualisations of the material 
evidence, as with Hodder’s specific contention that megalithic 
tombs evoked houses. The links and transformations built up on 
the basis of perceived data sets are given their meaning by refer- 
ence to the specific social and historical context. Determinate sets 
of social relations and structuring principles (the latter being 
observable but nevertheless ontologically privileged) underlie 
and give significance to the empirical relationships observed in 
the archaeological record. 


Conclusions 

The models developed and applied here do not constitute a 
‘school’, in a formal sense, still less a ‘paradigm’, nor do they 
attempt to subsume all other approaches. Too many claims of this 
kind have been made for us to add another. There are clearly 
certain elements of archaeological practice that these ideas are 
incompatible with and do oppose, other elements they are in 
alignment with or irrelevant to. The papers are only examples of 
critical approaches which may take a multitude of forms, but they 
are part of a hope that our approaches to the analysis of past 
societies and present material culture will become increasingly 
critical in some form. We believe a critical approach can best be 
sustained by the close interconnection between the various kinds 
of studies illustrated in this volume, that is the construction of 
theoretical approaches, the analysis of material culture in contem- 
porary societies, and the application to detailed and rich 
archaeological materials available to us, especially for research 
into long-term change. 

This volume and its predecessor, Symbolic and Structural 
Archaeology (Hodder Ed. 1982) are aimed towards the develop- 
ment of certain forms of social archaeology, attempting to confer 
meaning and significance to a world of otherwise meaningless 
objects in terms of the social. Its particular foci and concerns are 
clearly selective and lie within more general trajectories in 
archaeology and general material-culture studies. The papers 
attempt to illustrate how shifts in theoretical perspectives can 
provide insights into the analysis of the sheer diversity of the 
materials uncovered by archaeologists and surrounding us in the 
contemporary world. Their value lies in the degree to which they 
can in fact provide such insights and also help integrate the 
particular discoveries and understandings thereby achieved 
within more general interests in the social sciences. For example 
it is hoped that a more adequate understanding of long-term 
change as the context for the study of relationships between social 
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and material culture, ideology, power and social strategies, has a 
contemporary relevance as well as providing a more realistic and 
informative picture of the past. Equally it is hoped that a non- 
reductive social archaeology which respects the creators of the 
archaeological record as sentient beings can actively contribute to 
social sciences with similar aims for the general study of human 
society. 
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